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Art. I.—InpIAN AFFAIRS: RECENT LEGISLATION. 


. The Royal Titles Bill. 

The Slave Trade Bill. 

. The Council of India, Professional Appointments Bill. 
. Indian Legislation Bill. 

. The Indian Tariff Act of 1875. 

Our Policy in Central Asia. 

. The Indian Civil Service, Selection and Training of 
Candidates. 

. The Bengal Famine. 

. The Native Army of India. 

. The Indian Budget. 


ALTHOUGH parliamentary control of the Government of 

India is, whatever may be its theory, clumsy and imperfect 
in practice, and although it is alleged to be sometimes simply 
mischievous, it is generally admitted to be necessary, on the 
. ground, not that it thoroughly fulfils the object sought, but that 
no better means of attaining that object can be, or at any rate 
yet have been, devised. How far this control is really effective 
and useful, is an important question upon which much light may 
be thrown by a careful examination of the annual parliamentary 
proceedings which relate to and affect India. Such an examina- 
tion of the proceedings of the last session we propose to attempt, 
though some of the subjects—especially that of Indian finance— 
must be left for full discussion to another, and, we hope, an 
early opportunity. 
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Tae Royat Titres Birt.—When the intention to propose 
an addition to the Royal style and titles was announced in the 
speech from the throne, the matter attracted but little attention ; 
the notice which was taken of it was favourable. A bill was 
laid before Parliament on the 17th February, and there can be 
little doubt that, with ordinary care and ordinary tact, some 
addition, indicative of the Queen’s supremacy in India, might 
have been easily and quietly made. It would have been as 
difficult then, as it is now, to prove the addition to be necessary, 
but a few well-turned phrases, judiciously timed, would then 
have sufficed to prevent serious opposition. As it was, neither 
care nor tact were shown; the leaders of the opposition were not 
consulted ; when the bill was presented, the title proposed was 
not named ; and when inquiry on this point was made, informa- 
tion was refused. ‘l'his was a bad beginning, and it was made 
worse by avery inaccurate description of the position of the 
Native states, given by Mr. Disraeli, and a singularly injudicious 
= by Mr. Lowe to the probability of our one day losing 

ndia, 

A few days later Mr. Disraeli was again requested to describe 
the proposed additional title, and again he refused to do so— 
this time in terms simply calculated to rouse opposition, which 
forthwith showed itself in the shape of a notice of amendment 
on the second reading of the bill. When the second reading 
was proposed, however, the title—that of Empress—was dis- 
closed ; but it was then too late to avert the storm which had 
been gathering, and the second reading was only carried after 
an excited and most unsatisfactory debate. Proof that the 
measure would be useful to, and was desired in, India’ was asked 
for, but none was afforded; the exclusion from the new title 
of all reference to the Colonies was objected to; and Mr. Glad- 
stone at last rose to make a speech of which a large portion 
was calculated simply to do mischief in India. He ridiculed 
the Prime Minister’s improbable and unsupported assertion that 
the bill was eagerly awaited by the Princes and people of India, 
who knew exactly what it meant; and he dwelt strongly on the 
extreme unsuitability of an imperial title to English tastes and 
English institutions. So far he probably carried public opinion 
with him, while to his argumerts no satisfactory. reply was, or 
could be, given. He had said all that could advantageously be 
said—that the bill was from an Indian point of view unnecessary, 
and from an English one most undesirable. He, however, went 
on to refer to our tenure of India, our right to supremacy there, 
and our relations with the Native states, in language so in- 
accurate and injudi¢ious, that men might well ask whether these 
were the real opinions of the statesman and scholar so lately and 
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so long the Crown’s first minister. Mr. Disraeli’s mode of 
procedure, and many of his assertions, were sufficiently open to 
question; but to oppose to them descriptions scarcely more 
accurate, but infinitely more calculated to do harm in India, 
and to suggest to an alien population considerations certainly 
not the duty of any Englishman, and least of all of a statesman 
occupying Mr. Gladstone's position, to supply, was, we cannot 
but believe, unjustifiable, Mr. Gladstone may take but little 
interest in Indian affairs, and may hold in respect to our Indian 
empire opinions which fortunately find anything but general 
acceptance; but he ought to have known that the anomalous 
position of the Native feudatory chiefs is one of the weakest 
points of our Indian administration, and he ought, therefore, to 
have avoided even an allusion calculated to increase difficulty 
already too great. He ought to have been aware that in India, 
as we have made it, the position of the Native rulers of states 
surrounded by British territory can be nothing more than that 
of peers of the empire, with a voice, perhaps in course of time 
powerful, in its councils—a position utterly incompatible with 
illusions of independence which has passed away, though its 
traditions linger, and are sometimes unwisely fostered by the 
action of the British Government. Lord Dalhousie’s untimely 
death left his policy and proceedings at the mercy of men who, 
unable to appreciate, unwisely and arrogantly condemned them, 
to find out later the real nature and extent of the difficulty 
which his keen intellect had correctly weighed—how to deal 
with the natural disaffection of the native states, and how to 
satisfy the cravings of the energetic Indian ruler, without arming 
him to a dangerous extent against ourselves. 

Sir Stafford Northcote made an effective reply, and well 
rebuked Mr. Gladstone’s assumed doubts whether there existed 
an intention of interfering with the privileges guaranteed to the 
Native chiefs, when he asked—*“ Does my Right honourable 
friend really think it necessary to put such a question as this? 
.... There may be something which reveals itself to my 
Right honourable friend, but which does not reveal itself to 
ordinary minds.” 

Both outside and inside the House ministerial difficulties 
were increasing. ‘The announcement in the speech from the 
throne had elicited from the Times a compliment to Mr. Disraeli 
on his “happy idea.” Lord Granville had been lectured for 
objections conceived in “a narrow and somewhat illiberal 
spirit,” and for, “confounding what belongs to the personal 
dignity of the Sovereign with what is required by imperial 
policy ;” and gain incalculable had been predicted when the 
Queen should “be styled Empress of India.” But this strain 
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did not last long; for as soon as it was apparent that Mr. 
Disraeli’s happy idea was being very unhappily carried out, 
objections to his measure “not to be disguised” were discovered, 
and these thickened with each mistake made by the minister, 
while reference made in the House to this sudden and complete 
change of opinion was forthwith* stigmatised as a “flagrant 
illustration of a spirit that tends to Americanise our debates.” 

Within the House the struggle was rapidly becoming one of 
party. Mr. Disraeli’s vague allusion to “high political con- 
siderations” which could not with advantage be discussed were 
laughed at, while his statement that India had asked for, and 
waited impatiently to receive, the imperial title, at first merely 
disbelieved, excited indignation when he was forced tacitly to 
admit that neither the Government of India nor the Council of 
the Secretary of State had been at all consulted. Eventually 
the Marquis of Hartington moved (16th March) an amendment 
declaring the assumption of an imperial title to be inexpedient. 
During the debate that ensued party spirif ran so high that 
several members protested, Mr. Roebuck taking the lead, and 
denouncing some of the speeches as more mischievous than any- 
thing heard by him during his long parliamentary career. The 
amendment was negatived, but it had its effect; for when the 
bill went into committee, Mr. Disraeli informed the House 
(20th March) that “under no circumstances would Her Majesty 
assume, by the advice of her ministers, the title of Empress in 
England;” that she “would not, under any circumstances, be 
advised to confer a title on her royal children and her agnates 
that would denote their imperial connection;” and that any 
such step would be “entirely disapproved of” by her present 
ministers. To a proposal that these restrictions should be 
embodied in the bill the Prime Minister demurred, declaring 
that the object sought could be better attained, and should not 
be lost sight of, in the proclamation which, if the bill passed, 
would issue. 

When the bill came up for the third reading (23d March), Mr. 
Disraeli was probably at his wits’ end for the means of at least 
quieting his assailants. His assertions that India desired the 
title had entirely collapsed; the title was not to be used in 
England ; and it became doubly necessary to show, or to 
attempt to show, it to be, if not eagerly awaited in India, at any 
rate required there. The House evidently wanted something 
more definite and intelligible than unexplained high political 
reasons—something which, to be at all effective, must have some 
special reference to, and some special bearing on, India. It was 





* The Times, 18th March 1876, 
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when, and only when, the debate appeared to have, for all 
practical purposes, closed, on the understanding that there would 
be no division, that Mr. Disraeli electrified his hearers by a state- 
ment which meant, if it meant anything, that the imperial title 
was relied on as a means of checking the advance of Russia to- 
wards our Indian frontier, and of stimulating the loyalty and 
confidence of the people of India. This was not, however, the 
last word of the debate, for Mr. Lowe and Mr. Fawcett both 
delivered indignant protests. Mr. Lowe bitterly, but with per- 
fect truth, reproached the Prime Minister for having fed the 
House by instalments; for having delivered a succession of 
speeches, each containing “some variation, some addition, and 
some alteration” of that previously uttered ; for having acted as 
though he were pulling out, one by one, the slides of a magic- 
lantern, instead of developing the policy of a great nation; and 
for the use of language calculated to be “probably the greatest 
disservice that can be done to the permanence of our government 
in India,” by creating among the people of that country a belief in 
the existence of some tremendous danger, unknown to them, but 
foreseen by their British rulers, Mr. Lowe’s speech was followed 
by a division, which showed that of 425 members who voted, 175 
voted against the reading, many Conservative members, includ- 
ing Mr. Henley, declining to vote at all. 

Amidst a chorus of general disapproval, the bill went up to the 
House of Lords, where it was fully and fairly discussed, the Rus- 
sian bugbear being forthwith contemptuously disposed of. It 
became apparent that there would be serious opposition only to 
the assumption of an imperial title, and the bill (which dealt 
merely with an addition to the royal titles) was read a second 
time without a division, but not without debate, in the course of 
which the Duke of Somerset, maintaining that the imperial 
title could not in practice be altogether confined to India, 
alluded to the use likely to be made of it for Court purposes in 
Europe. This allusion was denounced by Lord Salisbury as an 
insult to the Crown and a breach of parliamentary usage ; but 
nothing was said to dispel the belief to which the allusion clearly 
had reference—a belief by that time prevalent throughout the 
country, discussed in private circles and public prints, and made 
the subject of stinging comment in most of the foreign influential 
journals—that the bill had really been introduced through 
Court influence, and for Court purposes. The Lord Chancellor, 
replying to the objection that the title could not be confined to 
India, was forced to admit its perfect localisation to be im- 
possible. It is remarkable that Lord Salisbury, who spoke at 
some length, and was undoubtedly the minister best able to show 
how far the assumption of an imperial title was in Indian inte- 
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rests necessary, did not describe anything of importance to be 
gained, or even likely to be gained, by the change. 

Meanwhile, Lord Shaftesbury had given notice that he would 
move for an address to the Crown praying for the adoption of 
a title more in accordance than that of Empress with the history, 
loyalty, and feelings of the nation. This was done on the 3d 
April, when Lord Shaftesbury, in a long and excellent speech, 
went through the history and progress of the bill ; pointed out 
that the discussion had at an early date degenerated into a hot 
contest “between the supporters of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli ;” directed attention to the fact that, on a matter on 
which a large amount of evidence was eminently desirable, of 
negative evidence very little, and of positive evidence absolutely 
none, had been adduced; and then asked, “Are there not 
already emissaries of mischief abroad who are making capital out 
of our dissensions, and urging on a section of the people that as the 
present Parliament is doing something to advance the dignity 
of the Queen, they must, on their part, do something to take 
away from it?” The debate elicited no new matter of im- 
portance, and left the question much as it had stood before. No 
satisfactory reply was, or indeed could be, given to Lord Selborne’s 
question—“ If, then, Her Majesty could assume the government 
of India by the title of Queen, why should she not continue 
to govern India by that title?” The minister for India took no 
part in the debate. Of the speeches delivered, not one was more 
to the point than that of the late Lord Sandhurst, whose great 
abilities, long service in the highest posts in India, and thorough 
acquaintance with the country, eminently qualified him to offer 
an authoritative opinion. He placed the real issue before the 
House in very few words. He pointed out that the existing title 
of the Sovereign had become familiar to the people of India; 
that the substitution of a new foreign title could effect no desir- 
able object not attainable under the old one; that the question 
was, in reality, not an Indian, but an English, and, from an 
English point of view, doubtless a very unpopular one; that it 
mattered very little to the people of India which title was 
adopted ; but that ‘‘ the discussion which the Government had pro- 
voked on this subject might be productive of danger,” as no one 
“ could tell what the effect of stirring in this way the feelings of 
the vast population of India would be.” 

The division was a very significant one. The motion was 
negatived ; but 91 peers, headed by the Duke of Sutherland, 
went with Lord Shaftesbury, while 137 appeared in their places 
to support this measure of a Conservative Government. 

The bill was hurried through a third reading in such a manner 
as to prevent any alteration requiring that it should go back 
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to the House of Commons, where Mr. Fawcett had announced 
his intention of moving an address to Her Majesty praying her 
not to assume the imperial title. The Easter recess, however, 
for a time put a stop to discussion in Parliament, and almost 
immediately after the recess the Royal assent was given to the 
bill, the proclamation announcing the assumption of the title 
“ Empress of India” being issued on the following day (28th 
April). It was subsequently contended in both Houses that the 
proclamation did not fulfil the ministerial promises that the use 
of the title should be confined to India; but the debates which 
took place proved little beyond that which had long before been 
clear—that the limitation could not be made absolute, and that 
the proclamation effected all that was reasonably to be expected. 
Whether, however, the Government had, or had not, the means 
of making the proclamation more effective is now immaterial, 
if there is, as we believe to be the case, nothing more necessary. 
Every one must, we think, now be convinced of the impossibility 
of introducing into England a title clearly and closely associated 
with ideas of government rejected and detested by the nation at 
large—a title wholly repugnant to the tastes, the temper, and 
the traditions of the country. 

The debate on the 11th May in the Lower House was, how- 
ever, remarkable for a disclosure of Mr. Disraeli’s original inten- 
tion to place neither restriction nor limitation on the use of the 
imperial title. His words, as reported, were: “The bill was 
originally brought in, I admit—and I admit it with the most 
perfect self-satisfaction—without the intention of making any 
exceptions in its provisions. We did not believe in their utility, 
and we did not believe that, under any circumstances, they would 
be called for.’ This declaration is, as we understand it, fatal to 
the supposition that opposition would have been disarmed had 
the real effect of the bill been clearly explained when it was 
introduced. Everything that took place points, we think, to a 
different conclusion. Opposition was roused, and naturally 
roused, by Mr. Disraeli’s persistent, and almost contemptuous, 
refusal to disclose the title proposed to be added; and by the 
time that the disclosure was made, suspicion regarding the use 
likely to be made of an imperial title had become so general, 
and so strong, that, to ensure the second reading of the bill, the 
Prime Minister deemed it necessary to assure the House that the 
use of the title should be sufficiently restricted. Mr. Disraeli 
then said nothing about his original intention. He did not ex- 
plain this until the 11th May, after the bill had passed and 
become law. It seems reasonable to conclude that had Mr. 
Disraeli at first explained his intention to leave the use of au 
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imperial title in the hands of the Crown, the introduction of the 
bill would have been contested. 

The acrimonious discussions to which the bill had given rise 
received a large addition during the recess, in the shape of a 
speech made by Mr. Lowe at Retford, where, at a public dinner, 
he stated— 

“T violate no confidence, because I have received none, but I am 
under a conviction that at least two previous ministers have entirely 
refused, though pressed to do so, to have anything to do with the pro- 
posed addition to the Queen’s titles. . . . It is not merely the pressure 
put on members of Parliament—more than political pressure—but the 
whole matter has been carried in such a manner as to raise in my mind 
the most painful apprehension that it is only the beginning of much 
evil which might by the least effort of manliness have been averted, if 
the minister of the Crown had had the courage to tell Her Majesty that 
he would not, any more than his predecessors, lend himself to such a 
course, which he believed to be injurious to her Crown and dignity.” 


A few days later there appeared in the newspapers a letter 
from Mr. Gladstone, stating that no suggestions such as those 
described by Mr. Lowe had ever been made to him (Mr. Glad- 
stone) when Prime Minister. After this the matter was brought 
(2d May) before the House of Commons by Mr. C. Lewis, whose 
right to require any explanation, or to call him to account “on a 
sham motion,’ Mr. Lowe repudiated, but only to find himself 
forthwith placed in a far more difficult position ; for Mr. Disraeli 
then rose ; categorically denied the truth of the assertions made 
at Retford ; explained, on the part of the Queen, that there ‘“‘ was 
not the slightest foundation for the statement that was made— 
that proposals such as were described in the Retford speech were 
ever made to any minister at any time ;” and concluded by stat- 
ing, “The whole thing is entirely unfounded—merely that sort 
of calumnious gossip which, unfortunately, I suppose, must 
always prevail, but which one certainly did not suppose would 
come from the mouth of a Privy Councillor, and one of Her 
Majesty’s late Cabinet Ministers.” 

Mr. Lowe made no reply at the time, but two days later ex- 
plained to the House that he had taken forty-eight hours to con- 
sider in what manner he should deal with so unexpected an 
event ; and then he went on to state that although, when speak- 
ing at Retford, he had believed what he said to be true, he now 
frankly acknowledged that it ought never to have been said; 
that he could no longer doubt that he had been entirely mistaken 
in his belief ; and that he, therefore, retracted everything that he 
had said, expressed his most sincere and extreme regret for what 
had taken place, and offered to Her Majesty the most sincere 
apologies for the error committed. 
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Such was the termination, deplorable from every point of view, 
of proceedings which wasted time sufficient for the completion of 
important business abandoned at the end of the session ; severely 
tested the endurance of some of the most respected supporters of 
the Ministry ; and gave rise abroad to much mortifying com- 
ment, and at home to a bitter controversy which ought never to 
have been provoked—too high a price by far for a measure 
which thoroughly satisfied only those who view with supreme 
satisfaction everything tending to impair the prestige of the 
Crown, or of the existing system of government. ‘lhe measure 
cannot have satisfied those who, as they proposed, must have 
- desired, something different ; it cannot have satisfied those who 
believe that it was not necessary; and it cannot have satisfied 
those who altogether deprecate any material change in the title 
so long borne by the Sovereigns of Great Britain. What it 
may effect in India remains to be seen. It is to be hoped that 
it may become remarkable there in connection with wise admini- 
strative measures calculated to meet adequately the real require- 
ments of the country, and the just claims of the people. 


Tae Stave Trave Brt.—Reference was made in the speech 
from the Throne to the necessity of providing for the punish- 
ment of subjects of Native states in India found guilty of trading 
in slaves, and a bill was accordingly laid by Lord Salisbury be- 
fore the House of Lords on the 22d July last. Legislation had 
become necessary in consequence of a failure to obtain the con- 
viction of a subject of one of the native states found by H.M. 
consul] at Zanzibar to have committed this offence, but eventu- 
ally released by order of the Bombay High Court on the ground 
of want of jurisdiction. The bill provides that “the laws against 
the slave trade shall be enforcible in the High Court of Bombay 
against the subjects of Princes in alliance with Her Majesty, just 
in the same way as they are now enforced against British sub- 
jects.” This very necessary measure gave rise to a discussion 
regarding the position of the Rulers of Native states, which in 
some of its bearings deserves consideration not hitherto, so far as 
Wwe are aware, paid to it. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley maintained that to pass such a law 
without the consent of the Native Rulers would be “contrary to 
the law of nations and an usurpation;” and, at a subsequent 
stage of the bill, he proposed an amendment giving effect to this 
view of the case. Lord Salisbury, when introducing the bill, 
had explained the position of the Rulers of Native states to be one 
not of independence, but of authority exercised under restrictions 
which entirely preclude their dealing with any such matter as 
that under discussion. He had showed that the Native states 
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are protected and maintained by the British Government on con- 
ditions, of which one is to abstain from all communications 
whatever with foreign powers; and that everything involving 
such communications necessarily, therefore, devolves upon the 
authority paramount in India. It does not, however, seem im- 
probable that Lord Stanley was misled by the wording of the 
bill, which describes the Native Rulers as “ Princes in alliance 
with Her Majesty.” Such Princes are presumably entitled to 
the benefits of international law, and so it may have appeared’ 
to Lord Stanley. About the same time, Sir Salar Jung was 
greeted at the Mansion House as the able minister of one of “ the 
independent Native Princes of the Kast who are Her Majesty's 
valued allies.” his may not have misled Sir Salar Jung, but 
it may have misled many others, as everything of this descrip- 
tion is eagerly noticed, and frequently misunderstood, in India. 

On the Government, however, appears to lie the responsibility 
for any mischief thus done ; for the terms in which the Native 
Rulers are officially referred to are frequently those which must 
mislead all but the comparatively few whose reading and know- 
ledge of past events enable them to understand the real present 
position of the Native states. Can it possibly be politically de- 
sirable to describe as alliance that which is really dependence ? 
That such a question may not fairly be asked can hardly be 
alleged in the face of the authoritative declarations which we 
are about to describe. 

During the debates on the Royal Titles Bill, the Under Secre- 
tary for India stated that every one of the Native chiefs now 
holds -his state, or estate, under a sunnud, or written grant, from 
the British Government, the primary condition stated in each 
sunnud being that its holder remains “ loyal to the Crown.” On 
the same occasion, Mr. Grant Duff, speaking with the authority 
of long official experience in the India Office, pointed out that 
international law can have nothing whatever to do with the 
relations between the British Government and the Native states, 
the latter being possessed of neither independence, nor even semi- 
independence, but merely authority to the extent held by the 
British Government to be consistent with British supremacy. 

Yet stronger and more unqualified than the foregoing are decla- 
rations * made by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, in 
connection with the recent deposition of the Guiewar of Baroda 
—a chief who receives a royal salute and retains the right of 
coining. He was told by the Viceroy: “ The British Govern- 
ment is undoubtedly the paramount power in India, and the 
existence and prosperity of the Native states depend upon its 





* Baroda Blue Book, No. 5, pp. 52, 55. 
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fostering favour and benign protection.” Later on, the Secre- 
tary of State, when directing the Guicwar’s deposition, declared 
incorrigible misrule on the part of any native chief to be “ of 
itself a sufficient disqualification for sovereign power,” and the 
enforcement of this rule to be a paramount obligation which, in 
the case of the Guicwar, Her Majesty’s Government “ willingly 
accepted the opportunity of recognising.” 

How Native states, to which the foregoing descriptions apply, 
can be in alliance with Her Majesty, and what useful purpose 
the fiction of such an alliance can serve, are questions which 
cannot, we believe, be satisfactorily answered. We are well 
aware that with many of the Native states engagements were 
entered into long ago, and that to those, or to some of those, 
engagements the term “ treaty of alliance” was more or less ap- 
‘same ; but we contend that the language of those engagements, 
1owever suitable to the circumstances then existing, is utterly 
and mischievously unsuitable to the circumstances which have 
supervened ; that this has been recognised, though but partially, 
by the issue of the swanuds described by Lord George Hamilton ; 
and that everything points to the necessity of now making the 
description of the Rulers of Native states within British India 
thoroughly correspond with the fact that they are uot allies, but 
dependants, more or less powerful, of the British crown. 

Vhen the bill which we have described was considered by the 
Lords in committee, Lord Northbrooke appears to have remarked 
on its introduction without previous reference to the Govern- 
ment of India, The next evening, however, Lord Salisbury 
explained this to be ‘‘a strange misconception,” and stated that 
papers showing the proposals contained in the bill to have been 
suggested by that Government would be laid before the ILouse. 


Tux Councin or Inpia, Proressronan AprointMeNTs BILL. 
—This bill, which was passed without serious opposition, enables 
the Secretary of State to confer certain advantages in respect to 
pension, tenure of office, &c. (originally granted to all members 
of the Council of India, but altered or withdrawn by an Act 
passed in 1869), on three members of the Council appointed 
since the passing of that Act, and “having professional or other 
peculiar qualifications,” 

This measure was declared to be necessary to enable the Secre- 
tary of State to secure the services—otherwise not obtainable—of 
. men peculiarly qualified to advise and assist him. It was con- 

tended in the on of Commons that these services could be 
obtained without the additional charge effected by the bill on the 
revenue of India. This objection, however, was overruled ; the 
bill became law; and it remains to be seen how the measure will 
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work. Parliament and the public will become at once cognisant 
of any abuse of the power conferred by the bill, as “ the special 
reasons for every appointment” are to be stated by the Secretary 
of State in a minute which is to be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament. 


Inp1aAN LEGIsLATION Bitu.—This bill, introduced early in the 
session, and read a second time in the House of Commons on the 
17th February last, was eventually abandoned ; much the same 
thing having, during the previous year, taken place in the House 
of Lords in respect to a very similar bill introduced there. The 
effect of the main provisions of both bills was to enable Her 
Majesty to disallow portions, instead of, as at present, only the 
whole, of laws enacted in India; to prevent the local govern- 
ments in India from ‘legislating on subjects of imperial interest 
and bearing, and properly cognisable only by the Government of 
India ; and to prevent any Indian courts of justice, except the 
High Courts, from questioning the validity of laws enacted in 
India. 

The advantage of disallowing a portion, instead of the whole, 
of an Indian enactment, was well illustrated very recently, when 
Lord Salisbury, approving generally of the Tariff Bill of 1875, 
was unable to allow one of its provisions imposing a new protec- 
tive duty on raw cotton. He did not wish to disallow the whole 
of a law of which he for the most part approved, but he could 
only represent this to the Government of India, fresh legislation 
being required to get rid of the obnoxious portion—a tedious and 
laborious process in any case, and one which, under many cir- 
cumstances of not improbable occurrence, may be open to more 
serious objection. The perpetration of such a system cannot, we 
think, be successfully defended, although the object which would 
have been effected by the bill has been partially attained by 
recent orders (p. 333), which, fully acted upon, must render the 
disallowance, entire or partial, of laws enacted in India a very 
rare occurrence indeed. 

It is clearly necessary that the subordinate Governments should 
not legislate on subjects which, as they affect imperial interests, 
can only be properly dealt with by the supreme Government ; and 
it follows, therefore, that these subjects should be clearly defined. 
This was all that the bill effected; no new powers were to be 
created ; no existing power was to be curtailed, excepting that of 
wasting time and labour, and perhaps doing other and greater 
mischief, by framing laws only to find them disallowed by the 
Viceroy, whose assent to every law passed by a local legislature 
has always been essential to its taking effect. 

On the third point—whether any court of justice in India 
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can be allowed to declare invalid, and to treat as invalid, the law 
which it is required to administer—there has been much discus- 
sion in India, some of the courts there having of late occasionally 
claimed, and exercised, such power. If such a power is to exist 
in India, the necessity of restricting its exercise within the 
narrowest reasonable limits is clear. The bill of this year pro- 
vided for the exercise of this power by the High Courts, and by 
them only. Each High Court, having barrister judges, was 
empowered, in the exercise of its appellate or extraordinary ori- 
ginal jurisdiction, to declare invalid any part of any existing law 
considered by it to be repugnant to any provision of any Act of 
Parliament not repealable by the Government of India; and the 
Government of India were then, at their discretion, either to 
repeal the part of the law so impugned, or else to forward the 
judgment of the High Court to the Secretary of State, to enable 
him to appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
The provisions of the bill of last year differed, inasmuch as 
the High Courts were therein empowered, not to adjudge 
any existing law invalid, but merely to record an opinion to 
that effect, the opinion being laid befote the Government of 
India, and the question being decided at home by the Privy 
Council. Sir G. Campbell has strongly advocated this latter 
course. He argues, as we think, most reasonably, that in this, 
and in any similar case, the preferable course must always be 
that one which most clearly asserts and proclaims the supremacy 
of the Government of India in India. 

Why the bill has been this year abandoned is not clear. Con- 
siderable opposition, especially from legal quarters, was threat- 
ened ; but it is much to be regretted that this opposition proved 
effectual, if, as appears to be the case, the matters with which 
it was proposed to deal cannot remain as at present, and delay is 
likely to increase the difficulty of properly dealing with them. It 
is remarkable that the discussion—a somewhat important one— 
in the House of Commons, on the second reading of this bill, 
should not, owing probably to the very late hour at which the 
debate took place, have been at all reported in the London news- 
papers, and that its publicity should be due to one* of the Indian 
newspapers to which a report was forwarded. From this report 
it appears that Mr. Fawcett strongly protested against the intro- 
duction at midnight, and without a word of explanation, of a bill 
of such importance; and pointed out that no Government would 
dare thus to treat any measure of half the importance which 
affected England or English interests. ‘To another objection 
raised the Government reply was most effective. It was con- 
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tended that the Home authorities, in introducing such a bill, 
were unduly interfering with the Government of India. Lord G. 
Hamilton replied that the bill had been for some years before 
the Government of India; that they had pressed the Secretary of 
State to bring forward the measure; and that they objected to it 
only on the ground of its not going far enough. 


Tre Inpran Tarirr Act oF 1875.—In February last, papers 
showing the existence of serious differences between the Home 
and Indian Governments were laid before Parliament; and, on 
the 14th March following, Lord Salisbury’s proceedings were 
questioned in the House of Lords ; the principal speakers on the 
Opposition benches being two ex-Indian ministers,* who accused 
him of usurping powers previously and properly left to be exer- 
cised by the Government of India; of writing to that Govern- 
ment despatches improper both in style and in matter; of at- 
tempting to govern India by telegraph from Westminster ; of 
“stumping at Manchester,” and there committing himself to 
promises which ought never to have been made; of insisting— 
regardless of financial difficulty, political safety, and infinitely 
stronger claims to relief—on the removal of one particular tax 
obnoxious to his Manchester supporters—and much more to the 
same effect. It was a most unfair attack, and this it was not very 
difficult to show. Lord Salisbury’s reply was singularly effective 
and conclusive. He exposed the real character of the accusa- 
tions ; showed the absence of any foundation for the assertion 
that he had ordered, or even contemplated, the imposition of any 
new tax ; complained of partial and incorrect quotations from 
his despatches; and then justly observed, “If an adversary’s 
despatches are to be dealt with in this way, he can be made to 
say absolutely anything.” He denounced the absurdity of Lord 
Halifax’s pretensions to express the opinions of the people of 
India. He showed that the Government of India had not 
merely retained the protective duty of which he desired the re- 
moval, but had, instead of removing it, created and imposed 
another. While fully admitting that his despatches were in- 
tended to censure objectionable proceedings, he defended their 
style, and contended that, if it had been fairly open to objection, 
it would not have passed before the whole Council of India— 
eminently qualified judges—without a word of objection or 
comment. He reminded one of his assailants that he (Lord 
Halifax) had, when in office in 1865, done the very thing for 
which, said Lord Salisbury, “because I did it in 1874, I am 
now blamed, and called all the names the parliamentary voca- 
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bulary permits.” And he concluded by declaring the successful 
government of India to be incompatible with “surprises ” sprung 
by one Government upon the other, and to be obtainable only 
by “constant communication on the part of the Government of 
India to the Home Government of all they intend to do.” 

The Duke of Argyll blamed Lord Salisbury for not having 
made “aconciliatory speech.” Why he should have made, or how 
he could reasonably be expected to make, a conciliatory speech, | 
in defending himself from such an attack, is to us incomprehen- 
sible ; for if the description given of his proceedings, and of their 
effect, was materially correct, it showed that the enormous power 
vested in the Minister for India could not be too soon taken out 
of bands dangerously unfit to wield it. The Duke of Argyll, 
however, maintained that Lord Halifax’s disavowal of any party 
feeling ought, in accordance with the usual courtesy of Parlia- 
ment, and considering his long connection with Indian affairs, 
to have been accepted by Lord Salisbury. The Duke well 
might, and—could Lord Salisbury have replied—probably would, 
have been asked the value of a verbal disavowal immediately 
contradicted by the speech following it, and of long connection 
with Indian affairs relied on to point accusations of which some 
were so inaccurate that the knowledge acquired during that 
very connection ought to have prevented their being made. 

Another strange doctrine was enunciated by the Duke of 
Argyll in respect to Lord Salisbury’s public declarations of finan- 
cial policy. ‘T'o these the Government of India were, according 
to the Duke, required to pay no attention whatever. They were 
justified, in short, in treating as non-existent important matter 
published and discussed in every newspaper, English and Indian. 
The Duke of Argyll, indeed, went so far as to tell the House 
of Lords that he had been “astonished, and even horrified,” at 
the expression of a contrary opinion by one of Lord Salisbury’s 
friends. 

The suggestion that Lord Salisbury had, in furtherance of his 
own crotchet, refused to deal with taxation, of which the op- 
pressive incidence had “‘ shocked” the Duke of Argyll when in 
office, may have told for the moment, as it does not appear to 
have been at once contradicted. The truth, however, is to be 
found in the papers subsequently published; they show that 
Lord Salisbury had from the first been alive to the importance 
of the question (the Salt-‘Tax), had carefully examined it, and 
had found it unripe for immediate solution. 

The Duke of Argyll concluded a long and bitter speech by 
referring to Lord Lytton’s recent appointment in terms convey- 
ing no other meaning than that Lord Lytton, a man trained 
to duties “not those of the government of India,” had been 
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selected as likely to prove “the mere supple instrument, the mere 
echo and duplicate, of the Minister at home.” The Lord Chancellor 
described this as ‘‘ the most odious ” charge ever heard broached 
within the walls of the House, and added, “If the noble Duke’s 
words have any meaning, and he rarely speaks without a very 
decided meaning, they charge the Government with having 
appointed Lord Lytton as Governor-General of India, not without 
reflection that his previous and early training as a diplomatist 
would most amply fit him to be the alex ego of the Secretary of 
State as Governor of India.” 

The vehement denunciation of the style of Lord Salisbury’s 
despatches was characteristic of the debate. A general accusa- 
tion of this sort usually covers a weak case, as it did here; and 
it can seldom be met with anything but a general denial. Lord 
Salisbury was able to appeal to the opinion of the Council of 
India; but, after all, style is, as has been well remarked, very 
much “an affair of temperament and literary culture ;” and 
Lord Salisbury’s probably reflects his own disposition, and “an 
intellect too keen to be patient of clumsy circumlocutions.” We 
certainly find in the energy and complete success of his defence 
much to admire, and much to inspire confidence in the straight- 
foward, self-reliant Minister, indisposed to tolerate either “ sur- 
prises,” or that compromise of great principles by which ephe- 
meral credit is not unfrequently to be gained. 

Several months after the debate in the House of Lords, further 
papers were published ; and on the 3d July last, those required 
to complete the correspondence were laid on the table of the 
Lower House. We will briefly explain the whole case. 

On the 4th November 1874 a deputation from Manchester 
waited on Lord Salisbury, and urged the immediate repeal of 
the duty, alleged to be protective, on cotton goods imported into 
India. Lord Salisbury’s reply was that the duties had been im- 
posed not with any idea of protection, but simply for revenue 
purposes, when money was absolutely necessary, and no better 
means of obtaining it could be devised; that the necessity still 
existed; and that the duties must, therefore, for the present 
remain. 

On the 23d January 1875, Lord Salisbury made the following 
statement before a very large public meeting at Manchester :— 


“T wish that there should be no misunderstanding. I have a very 
strong conviction that the duties ought to go. . . . Everybody knows 
that a free-trade country like England cannot permanently maintain a 
duty of this kind, but the time when it will go must be a matter of 
uncertainty, and the effect of its going is equally matter of dispute. 
. » . I believe that if it were possible for us to abandon the duty to- 
morrow, we should be taking a step more important than any other we 
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could take for promoting the growth of such manufactures as can pro- 
perly and healthily flourish in that country (India). . . . But now you 
will say, what are the reasons why practical effect cannot be imme- 
diately given to these views? ... The Viceroy has appointed a 
special committee to consider the possibility of modifications in the 
tariff, and he has specially directed their attention to this subject of 
cotton, and has at the same time noted for their guidance that the 
Indian Government is not to pursue a protective policy, and that any 
duties that are levied must be levied purely and simply as a matter of 
finance. . . . What the result of it may be I cannot at this moment 
say, and of course I can readily see the difficulties which lie in the 
way of any immediate alteration. . . . There is a feeling, which it is 
difficult for an Englishman to get rid of, that if we would only dispense 
with the duty, the trade would pay us back for the sacrifice we made. 
... You must not expect that remission of duty will have the 
effect upon the revenue (Indian) to which we have been accustomed 
among ourselves. ... The thing does not exist, and you must not 
count upon it; and the claims on the Indian Exchequer are very 
large.” 


The subject was again, a few weeks later (16th February 
1875), discussed with a deputation from the Glasgow Chamber 
of Commerce, to whom Lord Salisbury said very much that 
which he had said at Manchester. ‘The Glasgow Chamber 
asked only for immediate revision, with a view to the ultimate 
abolition of the duty. Referring to this, Lord Salisbury said, “I 
do not apprehend that we shall at present be able to give com- 
plete relief to the opinions you are here to represent. Whether 
it may be possible to give partial relief I cannot say without 
further consultation.” 

The Government of India were addressed on the subject about 
this time. The Manchester Chamber of Commerce had memo- 
rialised Lord Salisbury, and he forwarded the memorial for the 
consideration of the Government of India. 

Up to July 1875 nothing had been heard from India regarding 
any contemplated alteration. The Indian Budget Estimate for 
1875-76 had reached England. It left the cotton duties un- 
touched. In reviewing (No. 364, 15th July 1875) this estimate, 
Lord Salisbury referred to both the salt and the cotton duties; 
approved the considerable steps already taken towards the reform 
of the former ; and pointed out that the absence of anything like 
a sufficient surplus rendered it impossible to deal thoroughly 
with either question. He, however, advocated a revision of the 
tariff directed to the gradual withdrawal of the import duties 
on cotton goods, and said that a separate despatch on this im- 
portant subject would be sent. 

The separate despatch. (No. 6, 15th July 1875) was to the 
effect that the abolition of the cotton duties, although impossible 
- [Vol. CVI. No. CCX.J]—New Sertzs, Vol. L, No. II. x 
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in the then existing state of the finances—a state which “ would 
not justify any material reduction of taxation”—was desirable 
whenever the condition of the revenue would permit the sacritice ; 
that although the supply of the coarser cotton fabrics would 
probably soon pass entirely into the hands of the Indian manu- 
facturers, the full development of the industry in India must 
greatly depend on English capital, unlikely to be embarked 
in anything apparently depending for its strength on protective 
duties ; that the effect in England of the existing 5 per cent. 
duty, though probably insignificant beside that of the powerful 
competition in India, was much dwelt on by the manufacturers 
in both countries, the mere belief constituting political evil 
certain to increase; and that, the permanent retention of the 
only remnant of protection within the direct jurisdiction of the 
British Government being obviously impossible, the Government 
of India would doubtless be alive to the necessity of removing, 
as soon as the state of the finances would permit such action, a 
duty of which the prolonged existence must cause excitement 
and animosity, increasing with the growth of the interests 
penny and possibly at last becoming “a serious public 
anger.” 

Lord Salisbury naturally expected that his policy would 
receive due consideration whenever the Government of India 
should deal with the tariff. He had found in their Budget 
Estimate no indication of an intention to deal with it immedi- 
ately, and it was then the middle of the financial year—a period 
at which, according to all precedent, no change was to be 
expected. He had received neither official, nor demi-official, 
intimation that any immediate change was contemplated. The 
Government of India was known to have been transferred from 
Calcutta to the hill station of Simla. Everything, in short, 
pointed to the realisation of Lord Salisbury’s expectations, when 
a telegram (5th August 1875) from the Government of India 
told him that the budget he had just received had been in the 
middle of the financial year upset ; that an Act revising the cus- 
toms duties had been passed ; that, though other import duties 
had been removed, those on cotton goods remained ; and that a 
new protective duty on raw cotton had been imposed. 

Well may Lord Salisbury have been astonished and indignant 
at finding the declared and well-known policy of the Home 
Government set aside thus thoroughly, and in such a manner. 

The whole of the case is, however, not yet stated. As far 
back as March 1874, Lord Salisbury had expressly enjoined the 
Government of India to give him the opportunity of considering 
all proposed legislation, other than that of a trifling or urgent 
nature, before proceeding to enactment. ‘The Government of 
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India had replied (28th July 1874) that this could be done 
without difficulty ; and yet Lord Salisbury found himself in- 
formed by telegraph that the instructions had been altogether 
set aside in respect to legislation which was quite opposed to 
Lord Salisbury’s well-known policy, and which he would, there- 
fore, as the Government of India must have known, have pre- 
vented, had he been allowed the opportunity of doing so. 

This is the case as it actually stood when Lord Salisbury was 
so fiercely attacked in the House of Lords; this is the “sur- 
prise” which he there described ; this is the proceeding of which 
his emphatic disapproval was there laid hold of as want- 
ing in “ style,’—the proceeding of which his disallowance was 
there stigmatised as an act of usurpation of power calculated to 
lower the dignity of the Government of India; the evident truth 
being, that acquiescence in, or failure to censure, such a proceed- 
ing would have been a culpable abdication of power intrusted 
to the Secretary of State for no purpose higher than that of 
maintaining the dignity of the Crown, of which the Government 
of India had lost sight, and the legitimate authority of the Crown, 
which they had distinctly defied. 

When the despatch forwarding the new enactment reached 
Lord Salisbury, it become apparent that the Tariff Committee 
had reported on the 27th February 1875, and that no action had 
been taken by the Government of India for nearly six months; 
until, on the 5th of the following August, the Government being 
then carried on at Simla, and all the non-official members of the 
Legislative Council being absent, the Tariff Bill had been intro- 
duced, considered, and passed at one sitting. 

The proceedings in the Legislative Council were in other 
respects remarkable. The Tariff Committee had reported as 
follows :—‘‘ The demand that, because one class of goods, repre- 
sented by four dacs of duty in all India, has in one part of India 
to meet a local competition, the Government shall remit the 
remaining seventy-seven dacs which competition does not affect, 
appears to the committee quite unreasonable; and it is un- 
necessary even to inquire whether the finances could afford the 
remission.” In the Legislative Council, Mr. Hope, who intro- 
duced the bill, settled the whole question of the cotton duties 
thus :—“ If, in spite of such precautions, the Indian mill-manu- 
factures shall assume more important dimensions than at present, 
then there appeared no doubt that the proper course would be, 
not a repeal of the import duty, with its concomitant resort to 
more objectionable taxation, but the imposition of an excise duty.” 
The finance member of Council, Sir W. Muir, expressed concur- 
rence with Mr. Hope; and Lord Northbrooke simply stated, “ For 
the reasons given by Mr. Hope and Sir W. Muir, I see no reason 
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for remitting the duty.” It is remarkable that throughout this 
discussion the removal of the cotton duties was invariably 
coupled with the imposition of new taxes, as. though the one 
depended entirely on, or were impossible without, the other. No 
one had proposed new taxation, certainly not Lord Salisbury ; 
yet, by and by, when the object was to discredit altogether his 
policy, he was roundly accused of having done so; the truth 
being, that he had, as he has since explained in thorough detail 
(No. 9, 31st May 1876), never contemplated a new tax of any 
description, but had reasonably relied on a steadily increasing 
revenue, and on some reduction of existing expenditure,—not- 
ably that on public works not directly remunerative. That 
Lord Salisbury’s reliance was thoroughly reasonable was, indeed, 
shown by Lord Northbrooke himself, who, at this very sitting of 
the Legislative Council, stated :-— 


“In several despatches, which successive Secretaries of State have 
addressed to the Government of India on the subject of finance, a 
desire has been expressed—more, I think, in the nature of a hope than 
of a confident expectation—that our Indian finances might show an 
annual surplus of more than £500,000. It will be seen that our 
surplus in four years has amounted to seven millions, or more than 
three times the sum which the Home Government has desired. This 
satisfactory result, moreover, has been accompanied by a considerable 
remission of taxation.” 


Surely Lord Salisbury’s policy, ze. the gradual abolition of 
the cotton duties, might, and ought to, have been viewed and 
discussed in the light of this encouraging growth of revenue, 
rather than in the lurid glare of increased taxation, general dis- 
content, &c., &c. 

On receiving the Tariff Act and the accompanying explanatory 
papers, Lord Salisbury intimated (30th September) by telegraph 
his inability to assent to either the new duty on raw cotton, (a 
duty entirely the conception of the Government of India,—the 
Tariff Committee had nothing to do with it) or the maintenance 
of the existing duty on manufactured cotton ; that he, however, 
was sensible of the inconvenience of altering a tariff by corres- 
pondence ; that personal communication would probably lead to 
a complete understanding ; and that he proposed, therefore, to 
send out Sir L. Mallet to discuss the whole subject, if, but only 
if, the proposal met with Lord Northbrooke’s “ hearty concur- 
rence.” ‘I'he reply (7th October) of the Viceroy was, “I heartily 
concur with your proposal.” 

Sir L. Mallet’s mission was, however, inoperative. He 
reached Bombay only to be prostrated by severe illness, and com- 
pelled to retrace his steps. It may not be out of place here to 
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refer to Lord Salisbury’s graceful public acknowledgment * of 
the value of Sir L. Mallet’s services :— 


“Tn the interests of commerce, at my request, but on the advice of 
many commercial bodies, he went to India, in order to place at the dis- 
posal of the Viceroy his vast stores of experience and skill in com- 
mercial matters, and to put the financial and commercial policy 
of England upon a sound footing—modelled as far as possible 
upon that which has prevailed in this country. He is a man of 
feeble health; he did so at every risk, and impelled by feelings of 
pure patriotism. I regret to say that he has been struck down by the 
deadly climate to which he went, and that he returns with his mission 
unaccomplished. It is a great loss to India, it must be a terrible dis- 
appointment to himself, and I need not say how great a grief it is to 
me. It is fitting that those who are in my position should lose no 
opportunity of speaking something on behalf of men to whom the 
country owes so much as it owes to the permanent servants of the 
Crown. The lot of these men is very peculiar ; they have high talents ; 
they have thoroughly trained experience ; they pass their time in cease- 
less labours; they have to undergo the bitterest sacrifices that men of 
strong feelings and clear convictions can undergo ; they have to sacrifice 
their own opinions, and carry out the views and opinions of others as 
if they really entertained them themselves ; and they have to contribute 
their own genius and their own labour to swell the fame of other 
persons. It is greatly to the credit of our country that we have such 
men among us ; and there is none among them to yield to him who is 
now coming home from India with broken health.” 


The proceedings of the Government of India regarding the 
Tariff Act forced upon Lord Salisbury the very difficulty which 
it had been the object of his instructions of March 1874 to 
render impossible of occurrence. How he met the difficulty will 
be apparent from the following portions of his despatch of the 
11th November 1875 :— 


“The measure which has thus passed your Excellency’s Council deals 
in considerable detail with most of the import and export duties upon 
the Indian Tariff. Some of its provisions, especially those which 
diminish the burden of export duties, appear to me judicious. Iam 
unable to accord a similar approval to some parts of the measure which 
apply to import duties ; but I am unwilling on this account to advise 
the disallowance of the whole measure, and so postpone the benefits 
which a portion of it is calculated to confer. . . . Financial exigency 
may be a just ground for maintaining a duty which cannot be recon- 
ciled with the general policy of the country, but the large remissions 
you have made in other import duties, affecting articles of a less 
primary importance, have impaired the validity of this plea... . I 
am of opinion that the recent opportunity, when you had resources 





* Speech at dinner given (16th February 1876) by the Associated Cham- 
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available for the reduction of import duties, should have been taken 
for reducing this duty (on cotton goods), with a view to its ultimate 
abolition. . . . The abolition should be gradual, and in deciding wpon 
the mode in which it should be effected, the period which will be 
necessary for its completion, and the accompanying measures which 
may be requisite, the paramount importance of guarding the Indian 
treasury from embarrassment must be borne in mind. The entire 
removal of the duty should, however, not be adjourned for an indefi- 
nite period, but provision should be made for it within a fixed term of 


Such was the general instruction issued. As to the new tax 
on raw cotton, Lord Salisbury clearly stated that he could not 
sanction it. On this point, and with respect to the retention of 
the cotton duties just as they then stood, he requested the 
Government of India to reconsider their legislation, with the as- 
sistance of whatever information or advice they might desire to 
obtain from Sir L. Mallet, whose mission was formally announced. 

Two members of the Council of India recorded dissents to 
both the telegram of the 30th September and the despatch just 
described. Sir E. Perry objected to the telegraphic transmission 
of “peremptory orders during the concoction of measures in 
India,’—an objection which had, as Lord Salisbury pointed out, 
“no relation to the words of the telegram, which neither con- 
veyed orders, nor related to measures under consideration in 
India.” Sir H. Montgomery strangely assumed that Sir L. 
Mallet would carry with him “the authority of the Council of 
India ;” objected to this “indirect departure from the axiom 
hitherto recognised that India should be governed in India ;” and 
then illustrated his conception of the method of government 
which he advocated by the following episode:—* When the 
income-tax was discontinued in India, contrary to the known 
opinion of the Secretary of State and the Council, it was not 
deemed fitting to reverse the act of the then Viceroy, though I 
believe it was pronounced to be regretted.” 

The Government of India, on the 25th February 1876, in- 
timated that the duty recently imposed on raw cotton would 
be removed by legislation, but to the Secretary of State’s in- 
structions regarding the duties on manufactured cotton they 
raised various objections, the only one really valid being that the 
existing state of the finances (by this time the effects of the fall 
in the price of silver had shown themselves) was such as to 
render any present sacrifice of revenue out of the question. 
With respect to the future they objected to pledge themselves, 
and contended that the prospective removal of the cotton duties 
could not be guaranteed, such measures being open to grave ob- 
jections, upon general principles of finance, at any time and in any 
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country. One of the most serious objections to the retention of the 
cotton duties raised by the Secretary of State had been that it 
must perpetuate agitation which could bring no good to either 
country, and might easily become politically dangerous, To this 
objection the reply was that the Government of India would 
greatly regret the realisation of the Secretary of State’s anticipa- 
tions, but that it was their duty to consider the whole subject 
with regard to the interests of India, and that, consistently with 
those interests, the cotton duties could not, in their opinion, be 
removed. 

Lord Salisbury’s reply (31st May 1875) pretty well exhausts 
the subject. He at once admits that the altered financial pros- 
pect forbids any attempt to carry out instructions issued under 
entirely different circumstances, but he adds that he does not 
abandon the hope of resuming the policy necessarily for a time 
suspended, and he requests the Government of India carefully to 
consider the views expressed by him, whenever such resumption 
may be possible. He meets the objections of the Government of 
India to prospective measures of reduction by pointing out to 
them that very large reductions can seldom be carried out at 
once, and that any Government commencing them must, there- 
fore, commit their successors in respect to their completion ; that 
they themselves annually undertake prospective measures of ex- 
penditure in connection with public works; and that whether 
successors are committed “ to receive less or to spend more, the 
effect must be precisely the same.” The objections to the 
excise duty which the Government of India had advocated in 
certain contingencies are forcibly stated. It is shown that while 
to levy an excise on native mills would be to inflict a most 
serious injury on a young and rising industry, such a duty 
would have to be followed by a tax on handloom industry—a 
tax certain to create serious discontent. Another important 
point discussed is the necessity of publicly assuring all interests 
concerned that the intention of retaining the tax on imported 
cotton goods, as a permanent part of the fiscal system of India, 
has been deliberately and altogether abandoned. Lord Salisbury 
shows that such an assurance is clearly necessary, and that no 
mere reduction of the tax, no partial measures, in short, could 
convey it. It had been previously assumed, both by the Indian 
and Home Governments, that of the cotton goods consumed in 
India, the larger portion by far, consisting of the finer cloths, 
must long be supplied from England, there being little or no 
prospect of the native mills being able to manufacture these 
descriptions. ‘This, however, is now, Lord Salisbury explains, 
asserted not to be the case. It has, he says, been circumstantially 
stated, on “the authority of a body well qualified to speak on 
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such a subject,” that the Indian mills are prospectively capable 
of producing “the bulk of the medium goods, as well as the 
whole of the coarse goods, consumed in India,” and that there is, 
therefore, “ nothing to prevent the gradual substitution of Indian 
for British manufactures in a trade which constitutes nearly two- 
thirds of the total exports from England to India.” 

Sir B. Ellis’s dissent to the despatch which we have just de- 
scribed deserves, we think, most careful consideration. He 
differs from Lord Salisbury on one point, and on one point only. 
He does not question Lord Salisbury’s general policy, for he 
quite approves it. He does not advocate protection in any shape 
or degree ; on the contrary, he altogether condemns it. But he 
objects to the proposed method of getting rid of the cotton 
duties, because he thinks that many other import duties should 
be reduced, or altogether remitted, before the duty on the 
better sorts of cotton goods. To make no such distinction is, he 
thinks, to make use of a cry against protection in order to 
remove duties which are not protective; and he, therefore, advo- 
cates the abolition, in the first instance, of the duty on coarse 
cotton goods only, accompanied, however, by a public notification 
that, as the standard of manufacture is raised in India, and as 
the duty on the better classes of cotton goods thereby becomes 
protective, it will be removed. In this manner, the financial 
sacrifices, being gradually effected, would be little felt, while the 
Government of India would be relieved of the exceeding diffi- 
culty of relinquishing within a too limited period a very large 
amount of revenue. Whenever the condition of the finances 
may again admit of the question being taken up, Sir B. Ellis’s 
suggestion may materially contribute to its satisfactory solution, 
unless the whole cotton trade should by that time have passed 
into the hands of the Indian manufacturers. 

We have hitherto referred to Lord Salisbury’s despatch of the 
31st March 1874 merely in connection with the proposal to re- 
move the duties on imported cotton goods. This despatch, however, 
raised a question of the greatest importance which we have pur- 
posely avoided, but which we now proceed to discuss—Whether 
the Home Government legitimately can, and ought to, exercise 
-over Indian legislation any control other than that of disallowing 
laws already enacted and put in force in India? 

The conflict on this subject between the Home Government and 
the Government of India is of old standing; the right claimed by 
the latter body to accept, refuse, or modify, at their discretion, the 
draft laws prepared in England by the Law Commissioners, and 
approved by the Secretary of State, having been consistently re- 
pudiated by successive Secretaries of State in despatches couched 
‘in the strongest and most uncompromising language. In 1864, Sir 
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Charles Wood (now Lord Halifax) distinctly asserted the power 
of the Home Government to control Indian legislation at every 
stage. At this time Mr. John Stuart Mill was consulted by the 
India Office, and he recorded a remarkable minute, to which we 
shall hereafter (p. 338) more particularly refer. The conflict, 
however, went on, and at last the Law Commissioners resigned, 
declining, as Lord Salisbury told the House of Lords, to be any 
longer “the shuttlecock between these ferocious battledores ;” 
and so things stood when Lord Salisbury assumed office. He 
immediately took up the question, and, on the 11th March 1874, 
pointed out to the Government of India that they appeared of 
late years to have taken upon themselves the entire responsibility 
for nearly the whole of the Indian legislation throughout its 
course ; that all other measures being reported in full detail at 
an early stage, there was no sufficient reason for withholding all 
official intimation regarding legislation until a period at which 
it became peculiarly difficult to deal with it; that the disallow- 
ance, perhaps on the score of one objectionable provision, of an 
enactment, the result of much labour and technical skill, generally 
caused great difficulty and confusion, by rendering useless courses 
of administrative action entered upon on the footing of the law ; 
and that the Government of India should, therefore, in future 
report all intended legislative measures of any importance and 
not urgent, their report being accompanied, or shortly followed, 
by full explanation regarding the policy and expediency of and 
the proposed method of carrying out each measure, by the draft 
Bill, and by mention of the date of its proposed submission to 
the Legislative Council, that date being always so fixed as to 
afford the Secretary of State sufficient time to make any com- 
munication deemed necessary. The questions of importance and 
urgency were left to be determined by the Government of India, 
who were, however, in respect to all urgent legislation, subse- 
quently to explain the grounds on which it had been considered 
urgent, and to furnish the full information which, but for the 
urgency of the case, would have been afforded before enactment. 
It was also explained that, although the Secretary of State 
required to be thus enabled to address observations on proposed 
legislation to the Government of India, it by no means followed 
that he would always find it necessary to do so. 

The Government of India replied (28th July 1874) that they 
foresaw no difficuty in carrying out the foregoing instructions ; 
and to this reply Lord Salisbury naturally turned when he was 
informed by telegraph that the Tariff Act of 1875 had, without 
any previous communication whatever, been passed. He found 
the force of law suddenly given to measures so completely 
opposed to his declared and well-known policy that they clearly 
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ought not, even had no such instructions as those of March 1874 
been in existence, to have been carried out without previous 
communication; and he, therefore, at once sent a telegraphic 
message requesting the Government of India to explain, by mail, 
the proceeding. 

The explanation (16th August 1875) was to the effect that 
the measure had been considered urgent, the commercial com- 
munity having deprecated further delay, the condition of trade 
being such as to require speedy relief, the season of the year 
being the most convenient for the abolishing of the duties which 
the Act removed, and prolonged discussion with the Secretary 
of State regarding measures involving alteration of customs 
duties being impossible without a disclosure of the intentions of 
the Government productive of considerable inconvenience to 
trade. 

Lord Salisbury replied (11th November 1875) that he was 
unable to concur in the opinion that the urgency of the case had 
been such as to justify either the failure to report the intention 
to legislate, or the sudden manner in which the legislation had 
been carried out; that it “would be little less than a scandal” 
to admit the inability of the Government of India to make a 
reference home for fear of its leaking out; that he had intended 
the term “urgency” to apply only to measures not to be delayed 
without serious public evil; and that, to avoid future misunder- 
standing, the Government of India should, when contemplating 
legislation without previous reference, at once report their inten- 
tion by telegraph. 

The Government of India still resisted, and, writing on the 
17th March 1875, not merely objected to the instructions of 
March 1874, which they had then declared could be without 
difficulty acted upon, but denounced these, as well as the later 
instructions, in strong language. They contended that no de- 
parture from previous practice had taken place in India. To 
show what that previous practice had been, they brought forward 
a despatch of 1859 from Lord Stanley, then Secretary of State 
for India; they characterised Lord Salisbury’s comments on 
their proceedings as “not justified by the real circumstances of 
the case;” they requested the reconsideration of instructions 
(31st March 1874 and 11th November 1875), making, they 
alleged, a substantial and very important alteration in the con- 
duct of business; and they especially objected to reporting by 
telegraph each intention of legislating without previous com- 
munication, alleging that to oblige them to do this amounted, 
in fact, to taking responsibility out of the only hands qualified to 
exercise it, and to weakening the authority and hampering the 
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action of the Executive Government, by depriving it of the 
power of ‘‘ prompt action on the most important occasions.” 

The correspondence closes with Lord Salisbury’s despatch of 
the 31st May last—a masterly exposition of the whole case, and 
of the untenable position taken up by the Government of India. 
The previous practice is shown to have been anything but that 
represented by the Government of India. It is admitted that 
there was, indeed, a limited period during which tariff altera- 
tions were left entirely, or nearly so, to their discretion, but it is 
pointed out that this took place only when financial embarrass- 
ment was so great as to render it impossible “to pay much 
regard to any other consideration than that of the productiveness 
of the tax selected ;” and that, even then, financial changes were 
made at only one particular period of the year, and were preceded 
by full demi-official communication ; whereas, the sudden pro- 
ceeding in the middle of the financial year telegraphed to Lord 
Salisbury had, as he pointedly stated in the House of Lords, 
been preceded by no communication whatsoever, demi-official or 
otherwise. 

Lord Salisbury evidently desires to guard against the abuse 
of demi-official communication, for his despatch points out that 
such communication, however valuable to the Secretary of State, 
cannot “fully compensate for the want of official notice,” inas- 
much as it “fails to convey similar information to the Council 
of India, to whom Parliament has especially committed the 
guardianship of the financial interests of India.” It is, indeed, 
well that this distinct declaration has been made. Demi-official 
communication is doubtless essential to the due prosecution of 
the public service, but it may be terribly abused. On this point 
Lord Lawrence gave some remarkable evidence * before the late 
Indian Finance Committee. Some of the proceedings, too, before 
the Commissioners who inquired into the failure of the Bombay 
Bank, points to a probability that demi-official correspondence 
had much to say to the negligence that caused such wide-spread 
tuin and misery, and that it operated to shield those who ought 
to have been held responsible. 

The Government of India’s reference to Lord Stanley’s de- 
spatch of 1859 was a most unhappy one, for Lord Salisbury 
clearly shows that it furnishes no authority whatever “for the 
independent action in future years, or the invariable initiative, 
of the Government of India in matters of finance and custom ;” 
inasmuch as Lord Stanley on that occasion explained with great 
minuteness the changes in the tariff which he considered neces- 
sary; desired the immediate consideration of the policy thus 
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indicated; and then, but not till then, authorised the Government 
of India to settle, so fur as it lay within their competence, the 
future administration of the customs revenue. 

Just as conclusive are the reasons assigned by Lord Salisbury 
for objecting to Indian legislation in financial matters with- 
out previous communication with the Secretary of State. He 
explains that to wait until a financial measure has been pro- 
mulgated, has taken effect as law, and has formed the basis of 
the calculations of merchants and others, and then to disallow it, 
must simply be to expose to unmerited loss those who have acted 
upon expectations legitimately formed, to give the greatest pub- 
licity and the strongest emphasis to divergence of opinion between 
the two Governments, and to adopt the method the least cal- 
culated to sustain the dignity and position of the Government of 
India. 

Lord Salisbury well describes the demand of the Government 
of India as one for “full discretion subject to disallowance ’”— 
for, in fact, the legislative power enjoyed by the self-governed 
colonies of the British Empire. Simply glancing at the irre- 
concilable difference between the constitution of the Indian 
Legislative Council and that of the Legislatures of Canada 
and Australia, he points out that the vigilance of Parliament, to 
whom Her Majesty's Government are undoubtedly responsible for 
the general government of India, is more active in respect to 
finance than in respect to any other department of the Indian 
Government ; that the House of Commons requires an elaborate 
annual financial statement; that occasionally the action of the 
Government upon the most vital questions of Indian finance is 
challenged, motions of censure are made, the policy pursued has 
to be defended in detail by the representatives of the Government 
in debate, and the motions of censure are submitted by a divi- 
sion to the judgment of the House; and that the constitutional 
responsibility of Her Majesty’s Government, in respect to Indian 
finance, being thus effective and constant, it necessarily follows 
that their control over Indian financial policy must be effec- 
tive also. . 

As regards the alleged withdrawal, or intended withdrawal, 
of the initiative from the Indian Government, Lord Salisbury 
explains that it has, as a general rule, hitherto been, and ought 
to continue to be, left with them. He states distinctly that he 
has never for a moment contemplated its withdrawal; and he 
remarks that neither his despatch of March 1874, nor any other 
instructions issuing from him, deal with the question, or introduce 
any departure from previous practice. 

Of the objections raised by the Government of India to the 
instruction to telegraph to the Secretary of State their intention 
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of legislating in cases of urgency without previous communica- 
tion, Lord Salisbury disposes most effectually by simply stating 
that he should be the first to deprecate such an instruction if 
there could follow from it any such dangerous effect as that 
alleged by the Government of India to be probable—the extinc- 
tion of their power of prompt action in important cases; that he 
_is thoroughly alive to the magnitude of such a danger ; that such 
a danger does not, however, exist; that its existence cannot be 
inferred from any instructions issued ; and that those quoted by 
the Government of India “contain no suggestion of delay; they 
leave the Governor-General as free as he has ever been to act, 
and to act at once, in any way which a public emergency may 
seem to him to demand. But without arresting his action, they 
request him, when he has made up his mind that urgent legis- 
lation is necessary, to inform the Secretary of State by telegraph 
of his resolution.” 

How, with Lord Salisbury’s clear explanation and distinct 
declaration to the contrary before them, two members of the 
Council of India came to the conclusion that his despatch would 
withdraw the general initiative from the Government of India 
seems incomprehensible. ‘l'o this conclusion, however, Sir E. 
Perry and Sir H. Montgomery came, and accordingly recorded 
dissents based on their strong objection to such withdrawal. 

These dissents are followed by a minute by Sir Henry Maine, 
who, probably referring to Sir E. Perry’s dissent, points out that 
no evidence of any intention to transfer the initiative in Indian 
legislation has ever been before the English public or the 
Government of India, and that “the place of such evidence is 
not supplied by discussions on the abstract and speculative rights 
of the two branches of the Indian Government.” Sir H. Maine, 
speaking with the authority of seven years’ experience in the 
Jaw membership of the Executive and Legislative Councils in 
India, is “ wholly at a loss to understand how the despatch of 
1874 can embarrass Indian legislation, or deprive the Indian 
Government of its initiative,’—an opinion fully shared, he says, 
by his successor, Mr. FitzJames Stephen :— 


“The truth is (adds Sir H. Maine), that anybody in any degree 
responsible for Indian legislation must feel his hands materially 
strengthened by the knowledge that the Secretary of State approves, 
or does not strongly disapprove, of his proposals; and if he be wise, 
or even commonly prudent, he will court criticism from all quarters ; 
» « « nor will he reject criticism as valueless because it happens to 
come from England. He will keep in mind... that there is in 
reality more matured Indian experience in England than in India.” 


Sir H. Maine refers to Mr. Mill’s “ now famous minute,” which 
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has doubtless had its effect on very many quite ready to give 
credence to any story of Lord Salisbury’s imperious and auto- 
cratic “ proclivities,” but quite unprepared to find his proceedings 
supported by the whole weight of Mr. Mill’s authority. They 
have probably found in the clear and unanswerable reasoning of the 
profound thinker, known to have abhorred and denounced tyranny 
in every form, more than sufficient to convince them that Lord 
Salisbury’s proceedings were dictated by no “lust of authority,” * * 
but by a determination to exercise the power which no Secretary 
of State can, without grossly neglecting his trust, allow to fall 
into abeyance; and to uphold the principles, so well sét forth in 
Mr. Mill’s minute, that “the governing country has not the 
moral right to delegate its power without reserving its control ;” 
that Parliament can only exercise such control through, and by 
means of, the Secretary of State, who is morally bound not to 
allow the small number of individuals sent out from the govern- 
ing country either to do what he sees clearly to be wrong, or to 
leave undone what he sees clearly to be right; and that the 
Secretary of State must, therefore, be armed with powers more 
extensive than those of veto and recall. 

In bringing to a decisive and desirable issue the struggle that 
commenced in or before 1864, Lord Salisbury has performed no 
ordinary service. The truth is, that the supreme authority 
inherent in the Home Government had too long been imperfectly 
exercised, censure leading to no ulterior inconvenience, having 
taken the place of vigorous and sufficient action to an extent 
clearly discernible in relaxed discipline and its concomitant evils. 
T’o Lord Salisbury belongs the credit of vivifying throughout the 
services a sense of real responsibility and official subordination 
which had been allowed to dim, with results increasingly 
apparent, but persistently attributed to other than the real 
causes. If this description be correct, it cannot be matter of 
surprise that Lord Salisbury’s administration should be some- 
what narrowly watched and jealously regarded from several 
quarters. 

Lord Macaulay’s opinion that India ought to be governed in 
Indian interests, and as much as possible in India, is, as has been 
well observed, “an extremely convenient weapon in the hands of 
men not too well informed about the matter on which they talk,” 
and probably ignorant of the fact that the Government of India 
includes very few persons who have necessarily had practical ° 
experience of Indian affairs. Lord Macaulay certainly never 
meant to maintain that Indian interests can be properly appre- 
ciated only in Calcutta; and since he wrote, telegraphs, the 
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growth of commerce and communication, educational measures, 
and increased Parliamentary interference have so changed the 
relative positions of the Home and the Indian Governments as to 
make it more important than it ever was before that promulgated 
measures should represent the result of their joint deliberations. 
The Duke of Argyll, not long ago, when Minister for India, 
_ deprecated* “the extremely uninformed state of the public mind 

on all the essential conditions of most Indian problems,” and 
the extent to which individuals can, in Indian matters, “ bring 
their influence to bear on public men and on members of Parlia- 
ment ;” and the same high authority declared, during the recent 
debate in the House of Lords, that “in nine cases out of ten, 
Parliamentary animadversion on the conduct of the India Office 
is generally connected with some job, or some crotchet, or some 
political interest.” If this is, as we believe it to be, the case, it 
shows how Indian interests, to which the majority of English- 
men are quite indifferent, are likely to suffer from serious dis- 
agreement between the two great Indian authorities. 

The necessity of maintaining our prestige in India, and pre- 
serving intact the dignity of the Governor-General, is another 
truism often mischievously distorted and misapplied. British 
prestige in India is not likely to be weakened by effectively 
controlling the Government there. If a general belief in the 
supremacy of the Governor-General ever existed in India it has 
long ago been dispelled. The Princes and people of India can- 
not be ignorant, for at every step they feel that he exercises vast 
actual power; but they are well aware that this powerful func- 
tionary is controlled by the Government which he serves, and 
they know that to this Government they can turn for the redress 
of error, or neglect, or injustice committed in India. They com- 
plain that such redress is often more theoretical than real; and 
the less they feel this to be the case the better for Indian tran- 
quillity and our prestige. The people of India are capable of 
understanding that they benefit more by the prevention of mal- 
administration than by any redress of grievances arising from it. 
No change which, by rendering more thorough the examination 
of Indian measures, tends to perfect them, is likely either to 
mislead the people of India, or to create among them any belief 
calculated to weaken the local government. 

We have endeavoured to place before our readers the sub- 
stance and important portions of a correspondence which shows, 
we think, Lord Salisbury to have from the first rightly appre- 
hended the requirements of the case with which he had to deal, 
. and to have consistently and firmly maintained views clearly 
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enunciated and suitably expressed. He has been placed very 
much as Lord Carnarvon was not long ago placed, when, defend- 
ing in the House of Lords his condemnation of certain proceed- 
ings at the Cape of Good Hope, he said: “I would rather be 
judged by these despatches than by anything I may say here 
to-night. . . . I should have been unworthy, as it seems to me, 
to hold the seals of the Colonial Office had I hesitated to express 
such an opinion. If there be any truth whatever in the theory 
and the idea of empire, surely it is in this—that the servants of 
the Crown are bound to have a conscience in this matter, and 
bound also to have a voice. If the ties of the empire really will 
not bear that strain upon them, then I say that the whole imperial 
theory becomes an absolute fiction, and worse than fiction.” 
From the tone of the debate (p. 322) in the House of Lords, 
and of several of the influential newspapers, it seemed for some 
time likely that Lord Northbrooke’s proceedings would be sup- 
ported by the political party to which he belongs, and that a 
bitter party struggle would ensue. The probability of a scan- 
dalous prostitution of public to personal interests has, however, 
happily been removed by Lord Northbrooke himself, whose state- 
ment in the House of Lords on the 4th August last appears to 
have put an end to the discussion. It was, indeed, high time to 
bring to a close a contest in which each of the two contending 
parties professed to fight on behalf of the real interests of the 
country governed between them. Neither peace nor the avoid- 
ance of further administrative scandal were, however, worth pur- 
chasing at the sacrifice of the great principles at stake ; but that 
these have been maintained intact is clear from Lord Salisbury’s 
firm, yet conciliatory, speech which followed that of Lord North- 
brooke. Lord Salisbury left the bridge open to the retreating 
adversary, but did not abandon his own position. He stated 
that although the duty on imported cotton goods cannot, owing 
to financial difficulties which have supervened, be at present 
dealt with, its removal is considered by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as necessary as ever, and is only postponed, Referring to 
the infinitely greater question of the relations between the two 
Governments, he exp’.ined that, while the supremacy of the 
Home Government must be maintained, a very large discretion 
in all matters of detail, and, as a rule, the initiative—that is to 
say, the duty of making the first proposals—must be left to the 
Government of India; that the Home Government have never 
contemplated any change in these traditional principles; and 
that they require early and full information in all legislative, 
and in certain executive, matters, for the purpose, not of constant 
and petty interference, nor of taking the government of. India 
out of the hands of those to whom it has been committed, but of 
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enabling them to judge whether they ought or ought not to 
interpose ;—in other words, the Crown delegates to its represen- 
tative not “ full discretion subject to disallowance,” but full dis- 
cretion subject to such previous discussion of proposed measures 
as must render their disallowance very rarely, if ever, necessary. 


Our Poticy 1n Centra Asta.—The debate on our policy in 
Central Asia, which took place in the House of Commons on 
the 6th May last, was, we believe, useful in dissipating more 
than one prevalent fallacy. We cannot agree with the Z%mes 
that such discussion “may be mischievous, and cannot be useful.” 
It must be useful when it shows, as was shown, the utter impro- 
bability of any attack on India for a very long time to come ; 
and when it proves, as was proved, that for whatever contingencies 
preparation may be now or hereafter desirable, it should exclude 
all idea of embarking on suicidal expeditions far beyond our 
natural frontier. Mr. Disraeli during the debate well pointed out 
that to nip Russian advances in the bud—the course glibly re- 
commended in some quarters—means neither more nor less than 
leaving our own boundary “to enter, on one of the most hazardous 
and unwise struggles that could well be conceived.” It by no 
means, however, follows that because such a step as this is out 
of the question, nothing can be done. “ Money and civility” 
have already effected much, and will doubtless effect a great 
deal more. Dealings with Affghanistan are certainly difficult. 
The normal state of the country is one of anarchy; the wretched 
mistake of 1839 can never be altogether effaced ; and the people 
thoroughly deserve the character given to them by Sir G. Camp- 
bell,* when he told the House of Commons that to falsify the old 
proverb, ‘“‘and to get the breeks off a Highlander,” would be 
easier than to obtain a diplomatic advantage over the Affghans, 
who, when they sell, have always the best of the bargain. Still, 
with careful watching and management, much may be done. 
It is possible that the desired results may not be obtained, but it 
is certain that no failure in this respect can bring about a tithe 
of the difficulties and dangers inseparable from any premature 
occupation of the country by British troops. Lord Derby has 
declared that, in the case of any interference with the indepen- 
dence of Affghanistan, “it is highly probable that this country 
would interfere.” If, from any cause, military operations in 
Atfghanistan should hereafter become unavoidable, our course 
will in all likelihood be a clear one. Danger from that quarter 
is at any rate very remote; and though it may one day have to 
be met, nothing is more to be avoided than premature action, 
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causing undesirable excitement throughout India, and, what 
would be much worse, seriously crippling resources which ought 
to be carefully husbanded for the hour of real necessity. 

The alarmist theories of Sir Henry Rawlinson have been pretty 
well demolished by writers in the Edinburgh Review and the 
Times. It has been shown that the Russian road to India does 
not lie through Kashgar, and that such a possession as Turkestan, 
separated from. the European frontier by vast deserts which 
troops take months to traverse, must, with railways a vision of 
the distant future and liable in an extraordinary degree in such 
a country to be easily rendered unserviceable in time of war, be 
to Russia no other than a source of weakness. A Russian attack 
from the north-west must be in the last degree improbable. The 
enormous distance of anything like a secure base of operations ; 
the exceptionally difficult nature of much of the intervening 
country; and the next to certainty that moderate exertion on our 
part would, ere long, render very difficult, and perhaps impos- 
sible, the tenure of the territory recently conquered, and would 
effectually prevent any serious offensive operations at the Indian 
end of the long line—all these things combine to show the 
visionary character of the alleged danger. It is scarcely credible 
that Sir Henry Rawlinson should ignore, as he apparently does, 
every one of these considerations when he refers to a Russian 
occupation of Merv, and insists that such an occupation should 
-s immediately met by our marching through Affghanistan to 

erat. 

The other route open to Russia is from the Caspian side, and 
by this route India can, some persons maintain, be easily attacked. 
Such an attack, however, involves the march of no inconsiderable 
army from Astrabad to Meshed, thence to Herat, then four 
hundred miles to Kandahar, and finally on to the Bolan Pass— 
a tremendous expedition under almost any conceivable circum- 
stances, but one which, under those certain to attend it—the 
hostile employment of the whole of the resources of the British 
Indian Empire—would, it has been well remarked,* cast into the 
shade Napoleon’s march to Moscow, and would probably cripple 
Russia for a very long period. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson’s remedies for these dangers, briefly 
stated, are to invade Persia in order to attack a Russian invader 
on the flank, and to occupy Affghanistan as far as Herat—seven 
hundred miles from our base of operations. And yet Sir Henry 
Rawlinson says that England has to apprehend not “ the imme- 
diate, or even proximate, invasion of our Indian Empire, which 
is a notion peculiar to the panic-mongers of London and Cal- 
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cutta;” but the formation on the north of the Hindoo-Khoosh 
of a formidable Asiatic Russia, of which the growth will be, to 
use Sir H. Rawlinson’s own words, “a work of time—a work 
perhaps of ages; and the chapter of accidents may at any moment 
intervene to deliver us from the threatened incubus.” Well, we 
think, has all this been described by the Edinburgh Reviewer as 
one of the most amazing schemes that “ever crossed the imagina- 
tion of a military diplomatist labouring under a fixed idea.” 

Although we believe Sir H. Rawlinson’s proposed method of 
checking Russian advances in Central Asia to be open to in- 
superable objections, we thoroughly agree with him in believing 
those advances to be made in a spirit entirely hostile to British 
interests. He by no means stands alone among well-informed 
and thinking men in deeming a Russian advance from the north- 
east possible, and in believing that, with a secure base of opera- 
tions on the Caspian, with a considerable army at Merv, and 
with the advantages of the fertile Attrek Valley available, Russia 
would occupy a most threatening position. But even supposing 
her to have overcome all difficulties thus far, the adoption of Sir 
H. Rawlinson’s plan would only, we believe, increase our own. 
The objections to such a proceeding, and the true method of 
dealing with the danger, are, we think, well stated by a German* 
writer in the following passages :— 


“Nothing could be more imprudent than to follow Sir Henry Raw- 
linson’s advice, and occupy Herat, with or without the consent of 
Shere Ali. Not to speak of the immense outlay involved in such a 
proceeding, and the permanent absorption of thirty thousand men, 
England, by occupying Affghanistan, would deprive herself of a valu- 
able ally impeding Russia’s progress in that quarter. She would 
abandon her Indian base of operations, and, instead of leaving matters 
in a state which must make the Affghans her friends in an emergency, 
render them her enemies in the midst of peace. Sir Henry Lawrence 
was perfectly right when he said that for England to invade Affghan- 
istan was to play Russia’s game in Asia. To occupy the passes of the 
Suliman, and to guard the Bolan, is all that England requires, pro- 
vided she can convince Shere Ali that every attack upon Affghanistan, 
Vackan, and Badakshan, will bring the British troops into the field. 
Nor would it be wise for England to try and turn Russia’s flank by 
occupying Persia. It is far more advisable for England to protect 
Persia from Russia, than to give Russia an opportunity of protecting 
Persia from England. The Czar having declined to guarantee the in- 
tegrity of the Persian territory, notwithstanding the wish expressed to 
that effect by the Shah during his recent visit at St. Petersburgh, 
England has a favourable position at Teheran ; she may confer a real 
benefit upon Persia by t defining the Perso-Affghanistan and Beloochistan 
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frontiers. Of course, she must also impress the Shah with the convic- 
tion that were Russia to cross the Attrek, Persia would not in vain 
invoke the help of Great Britain. . . .’ Russia’s Asiatic policy is inti- 
mately connected with her designs upon the Bosphorus and Constan- 
tinople.” 

Whether the struggle has, or has not, at last commenced in 
Europe remains to be seen. ‘The Servian rising, though in 
point of fact a Russian movement, has, apparently, for the 
present failed. Russia probably calculated on support from 
Germany, which she finds to be more than doubtful ; and thus, 
for a time, a serious conflict may have been avoided. 


THE SELECTION AND TRAINING OF CANDIDATES FOR THE 
Inp1An Crvit Service.—The interesting and valuable collection 
of papers on this subject, laid before Parliament early in the 
session, is explanatory of an announcement made by the Secretary 
of State for India, after obtaining the opinions of the Civil 
Service Commissioners and the Government of India—(1) That 
the competitive examination shall not be altered; (2) that the 
maximum age at which selection can be made shall, from July 
1878, be fixed at nineteen, instead of, as at present, twenty-one 
years ; and (3) that selected candidates shall continue to remain 
at home during two years, to prepare themselves before proceed- 
ing to India; but that the annual allowance of £150, at present 
granted to each of them, shall from the above date be given only 
to those who may pass these two years “at some university (to 
be approved beforehand by the Secretary of State), at which 
moral responsibility for the conduct of the students is under- 
taken, and rules of discipline are enforced.” 

If any doubts regarding the superiority of the competitive 
over the old nomination system remained, these papers ought to 
suffice to remove them. It is conclusively shown, that under the 

resent system the most promising raw material is obtained for the 
lation Civil Service ; while the exceedingly inefficient men who 
formerly found their way into the Service, and who, from its 
peculiar constitution, were scarcely ever removed from it, are 
now absolutely excluded. The enormous value of the improve- 
ment thus effected is scarcely to be appreciated by those who 
have not felt or witnessed the extent and effects of the evil 
which formerly prevailed. That the new system has, on the 
whole, worked exceedingly well, may be fairly said to be proved, 
though some high officials have made disparaging statements, 
which ought to be, if they have not already been, thoroughly in- 
quired into. The Hon. Mr. Hudleston* says, of a small minority 
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of the competitioners, “It cannot be denied that we have had 
instances of gross disregard of social delicacy, which have stamped 
the individual as of bad extraction, and have outraged the feel- 
ings and prejudices of the Natives in a way of which we had 
formerly no experience.” Mr. Capper* says, “The periodical 
batches are steadily decreasing in efficiency, while some indivi- 
duals creep in whose whole life creates a scandal.” 

On another very important point inquiry appears to be most 
desirable. Mr. Arthur Howell} says, “Lastly, physique is so 
important in India ; it tells so much on the work, that it should 
be tested far more strictly than now. I cannot reconcile Sir W. 
Gull’s statements with the number of men we receive who are 
unfit on this score to enter the Service at all. Either the mini- 
mum standard should be raised, or candidates should get marks 
for physical, as they do for mental, excellence.” This is by no 
means an isolated opinion. The Hon. Sir A. J. Arbuthnot 
says, “ Notwithstanding Sir W. Gull’s statement to the contrary, 
it is the conviction of many very competent judges in this 
country that the present competitive system has produced in 
some cases disastrous effects on the physique of the young Civil 
Servants.” 

Some of the younger officers, whose opinions were asked for, 
have strongly recommended that every person appointed to the 
Civil Service shall be required to ride at least fairly. They state 
very truly that this accomplishment is an indispensable one, and 
they recommend that a minimum standard should be fixed for 
all candidates. 

On one point the existing system appears to be singularly 
defective. Men of all ranks, and of every shade of opinion, 
agree in describing the time spent in England by the selected 
candidates, in studying law and the vernacular languages of 
India, to be for the most part completely thrown away. This is 
no theoretical discussion. Those who speak the most distinctly 
are the victims of the system—those who on reaching India 
have found their time and labour wasted. Lord Salisbury in 
writing to the Government of India has referred § to the proba- 
bility of some alterations in the studies pursued by the proba- 
tioners. ‘This one cannot apparently be too soon effected. 

The Government of India, before coming to any conclusions 
on the general subject, obtained the opinions of 101 Civil Ser- 
vants, of whom 71 entered the Service under the competitive 
system. Referring to these papers, the Viceroy, Lord North- 
brooke, || has said—and very few indeed who may peruse the 
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papers are, we think, likely to differ from him: “It seems to 
me that the opinions which have been expressed on their own 
education and training will satisfy any one who reads them, how- 
ever cursorily, of the good sense and ability of what may be 
considered a fair representation of the Civil Servants who have 
gained their appointments by public competition.” 

Ample reason has, we think, been shown for lowering the 
maximum age at which a candidate can compete from twenty- 
one to nineteen years. The maintenance of the existing higher 
limit was advocated by Lord Northbrooke and others, but the 
objections to this urged by Lord Salisbury and Sir H. Maine 
are, we think, sufficient, while they are supported by the strong 
opinion of one of the very ablest and most experienced members 
of the Indian Civil Service, Sir John Strachey, * who says— 


‘‘ When a man comes to India, he has much to learn, which, though 
inevitable, will be distasteful in proportion as his mind is, with in- 
creased age, acquiring fixed tastes. . . . In proportion to his age and 
culture will be the tendency to think himself thrown away on ordinary 
Indian work. . . . A man should on arrival in India be sufficiently 
young to accept cheerfully this preliminary local education, and... 
the training which he has received in England, while qualifying him 
to turn to good account the experience which awaits him here, should 
not make him impatient of a laborious, technical, and long noviciate.” 


Lord Salisbury, Lord Northbrooke, and most of the high 
officials who have recorded an opinion, are strongly in favour of 
University training, though many different methods of imparting 
it are advocated. Sir John Strachey thinks such training un- 
necessary, on the broad grounds that in most of the civil offices 
it is not required ; that it is likely to carry with it, more or less, 
a distaste for the performance of the duties of very many of 
those offices ; and that, as under the old system qualified men 
were never found wanting to fill the offices “in which the highest 
culture and the keenest training are needed,” there is no suffi- 
cient reason for believing University training is required to ensure 
such men being forthcoming in the future. 

It has, however, been decided that University training shall 
be compulsory, for to this, and to nothing else, amounts, in an 
immense majority of cases, the resolve to withhold the State 
allowance from those who are not willing to spend their time at 
some University. Mr. Lowe lately stated in Parliament, as one 
of the objections to this measure, that such compulsion must 
bear hardly only upon those too poor to resist it.f Another, 
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and at least as serious an objection, lies, we think, in the devi- 
ation from the proposal made by the Government of India in 
this matter.* Their recommendation was: “On the whole, we 
believe that the best plan would be to require the candidates to 
join some University, at which arrangements had been made for 
the prosecution of the special subjects which they have to study.” 
But this will be hardly possible when any University approved 
by the Secretary of State may be selected; the too probable 
result being that described by Mr. Lowe, that the probationers 
being scattered over a number of Universities, in no one of these 
will be found the thoroughly efficient special departments re- 
quired. Mr. Lowe, with apparent reason, contends that the 
probationers should complete their studies in some one institu- 
tion, which ought, he thinks, to be in London, or in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. We very much incline to Mr. Lowe's 
opinion. Most of the young Civil Servants consulted in India 
have deprecated the two years’ residence in London, but have, 
in almost every case, done so on the ground of the absence there 
of any suitable arrangements whatever for the prosecution of 
their studies. There appears to be much force in the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Peile, a Bombay civilian, that “if the facilities of 
the India Office were used, London might be the most profitable 
and popular place of residence.”+ This officer, himself a highly 
educated University man, finds much truth in “the assertion 
that the present civilians are over-educated for the ordinary 
routine of Indian official life ;” and- well points out that “the 
civilisation of the chief towns of India should not lead us to 
forget that the rural masses are in a state of barbarous ignorance 
- superstition, and are better got at by sympathy than in- 
tellect.” 

In connection with this subject, the Hon. A. Edenf{ records a 
fact which deserves consideration. He points out that in 1857 
twelve Civil Servants were sent to India without going through 
the probationary course, and that “they certainly have not been 
_~ successful, or less useful, public servants than others who 

id.” 

Some of those who have advocated new arrangements allege 
them to be necessary for the purpose of strengthening esprit de 
corps throughout the Indian Civil Service. The opinions of 
some of the ablest members of the Service, which we give below, 
show, as we think conclusively, the untenable character of this 
allegation :— 


“T think Mr. Walrond remarks admirably on this point that ‘it 
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must be remembered that an open Service may have an esprit de corps 
of its own, not less strong, though probably less narrow, than that of 
a close foundation.’” (Mr. Fanshawe, B. B. p. 133.) 

“T will not concern myself with the question whether this esprit 
de corps is an unmixed advantage ; but, writing here in India, it is 
very easy to point out how thoroughly it exists.” (Mr. Haggard, 
B. B. p. 61.) 

“ As for esprit de corps, about which much has been said, the desire 
to resist encroachments, which are supposed to threaten the Service, is 
welding it together against outsiders, and giving it a unity which it 
never possessed before.” (Sir John Strachey, B. B. p. 87.) 

“The esprit de corps which it (Haileybury) nourished has certainly 
in India, under the less eulogistic name of caste prejudice, been the 
object of dislike and suspicion. It is most undesirable to encourage 
any exclusive sentiment in the official class in India. Between it and 
non-officials excellent relations now exist, which should not be ex- 
changed for the old hostility.” (Mr. Lepel Griffin, B. B. p. 126.) 

‘“‘ As regards the corporate spirit, it is, no doubt, a very powerful 
factor in the world, but it is also one of the most easy to create, and 
the most easy to have in excess. I believe that it exists in great force 
among the whole Service at this moment.” (The Hon. Mr. Hobhouse, 
B. B. p. 237.) 

“ The alleged advantage of what is called esprit de corps, acquired 
by young men associated together for purposes of study, appears to 
me greatly over-estimated, So far as such a feeling generates class 
prejudice, it is directly injurious.” (Lieutenant-General Strachey, 
B. B. p. 322.) 


There are those who look for great things from the social 
influences with which, at the Universities, the Civil Service pro- 
bationers must be brought into contact. The views of two 
eminent Indian Civil Servants on this subject are worth ex- 
tracting :— 


“ University training, after all, gives but a final touch to habits of 
good-breeding, which are really formed at school, or by the influences 
of the society in which we live. Those who are peculiar, uncouth, or 
ill-mannered at eighteen, will ordinarily remain so to the end of the 
chapter, and will be little benefited by a residence at a University, 
where, indeed, their society would be shunned.” (Mr. Thornton, 
B. B. p. 141.) 

“A college, it is urged, rubs down angles, and makes men smooth : 
it may; but, as far as the Lieutenant-Governor has observed, like 
seeks like, whether in a college or out of it. If men are to be sent 
compulsorily to a college, merely to learn manners, or to give them 
the advantages of college society, is the gain worth the cost?” (Sir 
John Strachey, B. B. p. 87.) 


Whether the Civil Service probationers ought to receive any 
allowance from the State is a question on which opinions differ 
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greatly. The reply* of the Civil Service Commissioners to a 
reference from Lord Salisbury on this subject is by no means 
conclusive in favour of the grant. Its continuance, however, 
must now, we suppose, depend in a great measure upon whether 
it, or any similar allowance, is to be made to natives studying in 
India, where alone they will be able to qualify themselves, as 
the new rules must prevent their competing in England. 

It is satisfactory to find from Lord George Hamilton’s reply 
to Mr. Lowe in the House of Commons that Lord Salisbury 
does not look upon the scheme announced as perfect, and that 
suggestions for its improvement will receive due consideration. 
Lord Salisbury may perhaps yet be convinced not only that a 
very high degree of intellectual culture is not required through- 
out the Indian Civil Service, but that it may often carry with it 
positive disadvantages; and that a great number of civil offices 
in India are best filled, not by men trained at the Universities, 
but by men from public schools and colleges, who would i.ave 
gone to an university had an Indian career not been open to 
them. We incline greatly to Sir John Strachey’s belief that 
men well selected might with advantage be sent at once to 
India, and that by keeping them at home for two years, more is 
lost than is gained. he one thing formerly wanting was the 
means of excluding the bad bargains, who, once admitted, could 
not, as the Service and the Home Government (the East India 
Company) were then constituted, possibly be got rid of. This 
evil exists no longer; and for the rest, we doubt whether the 
Service is, or is likely to be, under the new system better than 
it formerly was. The old Service well supplied first-class men, 
and the new one will in all probability do the same ; but it re- 
mains to be seen whether over-education may not yet do harm, 
by depriving India of a class of men hitherto found most neces- 
sary there. 

The proposed changes raise a most important question con- 
nected with the employment of Natives, to whom, under the new 
rules, successful competition must be all but impossible. The 
reduction of the maximum age at which candidates are allowed 
to compete must practically exclude the Natives of India, as has 
been clearly shown in a well-written memorial forwarded from 
India by educated t Natives, who request either the retention of 
the existing limits of age, or admission to the Service by open 
competition in India. The reasoning of the memorial is, we 
think, conclusive 1r Europeans and Natives are equally to find in 
successful intellectual competition a passport to the Civil Service. 
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But it seems clear that the Government have decided that this 
is not to be—a decision which we believe to be the only one 
reasonably possible, That this has not long ago been recognised 
and acted upon, proves that too little attention has hitherto been 
paid to one of the most important questions of Indian adminis- 
tration; though it is, after all, probably fortunate that the matter 
has remained to be finally dealt with by firm and able hands, 

The one and all-sufficient ground of this decision is, we pre- 
sume, to be found in the obvious danger of appointing Natives of 
India in absolute reliance on no other than a merely intellectual 
test. That this method of appointing Englishmen is a matter 
of necessity, and not of choice, has been well remarked on by 
one of the young Madras Civil servants, “Mr. Maclean, who 
writes : *¥— 

“ As regards the methods of selecting candidates in the first instance, 
I presume that unlimited intellectual competition, which is the present 
system, is a political necessity. How could it otherwise maintain its 
ground? Until it is shown that intellectuality is the sole requirement 
for public life in India, one may reasonably hold that a purely intel- 
lectual test, applied at the beginning, must be an artificial one... . 
I should hope, however, that if it is demonstrated, as I believe it soon 
will be, that the public service itself is being injuriously affected by 
the new system, that the necessity will have shifted its ground, and 
that it will be found to be as much a duty to protect the public from 
unlimited competition, as it was formerly to protect them from a too 
exclusive nomination system.” 


That the system is perfect very few even allege, but it is the 
best possible in England, as Lord Salisbury has very clearly 
shown :+—‘“‘Even if it had proved a failure, the difficulty of find- 
ing a substitute would, I think, have been insuperable. It is 
satisfactory, therefore, to find that, in the opinion of nearly all, it 
has worked tolerably well, and, in the opinion of some great 
authorities, has proved a marked success.” 

Such is the situation in England. It is, however, otherwise 
in India, where, for reasons which do not apply to England, 
a substitute is imperatively required, and is fortunately found 
without difficulty,—a substitute which, FAIRLY APPLIED, must, 
we believe, fulfil the requirements of the country, and give to its 
Natives all that they can reasonably ask—certainly all that can 
reasonably be granted. The appointment of Natives to the Civil 
Service will henceforth be made in India under rules which have 
been framed by the Government of India, sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State in Council, and presented to Parliament.{ 
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These rules provide—(1) That any Native “ of proved merit and 
ability ” may be provisionally appointed by, or with the previous 
sanction of, the Government of India, subject to disallowance 
within twelve months by the Secretary of State, to any civil office 
to which appointment can be made by the authorities in India. 
(2) That every person so appointed shall, unless specially ex- 
empted, pass the usual departmental examinations within two 
years from the date of provisional appointment. And (3) that 
at the end of the two years the Government of India may either 
confirm or cancel the appointment. 

We believe that the confirmation or cancelling of the appoint- 
ment at the end of the two years should be obligatory, and 
not optional. With this exception, the rules appear to us to be 
wisely framed. Everything, however, must depend on their 
application ; and it is satisfactory to find that on this point Lord 
Salisbury has spoken clearly and positively. He lately declared* 
that the rules will not be allowed to remain a dead letter, and 
that, although they will be applied with the utmost circumspec- 
tion, “they will gradually receive more and more effect, and 
over a wider area.” And to this he added the expression of 
his deep solicitude that “this inevitable increase in the share 
which our Native fellow-subjects must in the future take in the 
administration of their own country should be received, not as a 
hardship, not as something to be kept at a distance, not grudg- 
ingly, but cheerfully and gladly, by the English Services with 
whom they are to be associated.” 

Great delay in giving effect to principles long ago proclaimed, 
and much disregard of the necessity of satisfying expectations 
of our own creation, have done mischief which has now to be 
repaired. Few mistakes have been committed in India greater 
than that of diffusing Collegiate and other high-class education 
to an extent out of all reasonable proportion to the requirements 
of the country, and to the amount of simple vernacular and prac- 
tical instruction placed within the reach of those who could 
advantageously acquire it,—a mistake which has flooded the 
country with disappointed men. One of the Judges of the 
Bombay High Court, Mr. Lyttelton Bayley, whose remarks are 
applicable to the whole of India, has stated : t— 


“One great object of most of those who now take degrees in the 
University of Bombay is to get into the service of the Government. 
England, it has been stated, professes to govern India for the benefit 
of the people of India, but Natives in the upper or even middle ranks 
of Indian official life are few indeed. I believe one great cause, 
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though not the only one, why the English rule is so disliked—I be- 
lieve I may say not unfrequently detested—by numbers of those 
Natives to whom we have given an almost gratuitous education, is the 
inability they possess of finding any employment under Government 
suitable to their intellectual acquirements.” 


It is within our own knowledge that this was very much the 
case fifteen years ago, when the number of educated Natives seek- 
ing employment was comparatively insignificant. How it is now 
may be fairly inferred from a statement made by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Calcutta University, Mr. Hobhouse, to the Prince 
of Wales, who, when receiving the first honorary degree conferred 
by that University, was told that it would, at the then rate of 
progress, be, in another twenty years, “ the largest University in 
the world, and one of the most influential on the people among 
whom it works.” It must be borne in mind that the Calcutta 
University is, though the largest, but one of a great number of 
very similar educational establishments, which are producing a 
like effect in every quarter of India. The face of any country 
must be changed, and not in every respect for the better, by the 
introduction of anything like the amount of education scattered 
broadcast, as it has been in India, without any sufficient heed to 
some of its inevitable effects. 

Difficulty too long evaded has now to be faced. Few English- 
men able to do so with effect have had the courage, or the incli- 
nation, to draw public attention to a disagreeable truth. Sir 
George Campbell has, since his return to England, more than 
once attempted to do so. At the Social Science Congress in 
October 1874, he dwelt on the necessity of “ improved social 
intercourse,” and affirmed that “the most successful men, in the 
long run, are always those who get on best with the natives ;” 
and again, at Bristol, two months later (December), when sup- 
porting Miss Carpenter’s endeavours to draw attention to Indian 
requirements, he declared the intercourse between Europeans 
and Natives to be much less cordial than in days gone by, and 
“personal and social sympathy” to be the one thing wanting to 
our rule in India. 

Lord Salisbury seems to have had, for some time past, at least, 
considerable doubts on this subject, for inJuly 1875, when address- 
ing the students at Cooper’s Hill, he pointedly referred to the ap- 
pearance, “spoken of forcibly by almost every witness who has had 
the opportunity of comparing the present with former days, that 
the distance between the governing classes and the governed, 
instead of lessening, is increasing ;” and he added, “ No system 
of government can be permanently safe where there is any feeling 
of inferiority or mortification attending the relations of the gover- 
nors and the governed.” 
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Almost while Lord Salisbury was thus speaking at Cooper's 
Hill, a correspondent in India (at Baroda) was sending home 
for publication * a letter from which the following extract is 
taken :— 

“Tt is a fact more easily stated than explained, that never since the 
Mutiny, not even then, as some think, was the feeling of the people of 
Western India—I might say India, but I will not rely on secondhand 
information—so bitterly against us as it is now. ... On the other 
hand, there is an almost equally strong animus against Indians on the 
part of many European officials, and a certain portion of the press busies 
itself in blowing up the flame, until nothing prevents mischief but the 
consciousness of power on the one side and weakness on the other. . . . 
The English, no doubt, have chiefly themselves to blame for the pre- 
sent painful state of things, . . . but educated Indians, of whom there 
are great numbers now, are not without reproach in the matter... . 
They imagine they could govern India quite as well as these outsiders. 
Hence spring airy fancies of Home Rule, India for the Indians, and 
so forth, which they call patriotism, forgetting or ignoring the fact, 
that if their impossible aspirations to eject the English could be realised, 
India would break up at once into a mass of separate and clashing 
nationalities, or rather sects, and of independent and warring states ; 
and they, the educated, the refined, the semi-Europeanised class, would 
be swept away at once by rough soldiers, who would soon bring back 
their countries to the chaos out of which we raised them.” 


In July last, Lord Salisbury publicly declared that the 
Prince of Wales, and those who accompanied His Royal High- 
ness through India, had “ carried home a painful impression that 
there was more coldness between the two races than anything 
they had learnt at home had led them to imagine.” This was 
said at Cooper's Hill, and was followed by words of advice and 
warning to which Englishmen serving in India may well pay 
heed. ‘lhe students were exhorted to be on their guard “ against 
the whole class of opinions, or sentiments, or prejudices, by what- 
ever name they may be called, which tend to keep open a deep 
gulf between the Englishman and the Native;” and it was 
pointed out to them that everything indicates “the approach of 
a time when a greater companionship between Europeans and 
Natives must be inevitable ; and that, if the Europeans are wise, 
it will bring with it nothing but benefit to India, and nothing 
but security to England,’—an emphatic declaration, well caleu- 
lated to check the tendency, much too general, to judge edu- 
cated Natives, and to criticise their acts and writings, by a most 
unfair standard. ‘T'o do so is very unjust, and is as unwise as 
unjust, bearing in mind that these are the very men whose co- 
operation is indispensable, 7f India is to be educated and held. 
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To ignore or ridicule aspirations which we, in their places, 
should certainly struggle to realise ; to resent complaints against 
restriction and exclusion which we, in their places, should cer- 
tainly make, and energetically prosecute; to subject, in short, 
educated Natives to any treatment to which we should not for a 
moment ourselves submit, is to alienate a class called into exist- 
ence by ourselves, and reasonably certain, if properly treated, to 
afford invaluable assistance in carrying out successfully the great 
social changes which we have inaugurated, and in regulating the 
enormous forces which we have, rightly or wrongly, set in motion 
throughout India. 

That a great change in the relations between Europeans and 
Natives is necessary we cannot at all doubt ; that it will be easily 
brought about we do not believe. We do not mean at all to 
convey the idea that Natives are, as a rule, badly, or even harshly, 
treated by the great majority of the English officials in India; 
but we do believe, we are convinced, that the considerations which 
we have just endeavoured to describe are very generally ignored 
or insufficiently acted upon. ‘To inculcate proper treatment of 
the Natives is no new thing, but the injunctions were formerly 
issued to a body of Englishmen who monopolised, except in the 
very lowest grades, the administration of India. Now all this is 
changed. Englishmen have now to deal with Natives educated 
to claim equality, and ready to press their claim—Natives eager 
to realise the proclaimed assurance that it is really open to them 
to attain as far as possible a position similar to that which they 
might have held, and to enjoy as far as possible the advantages 
which they might have enjoyed, in the absence of British domi- 
nation. The visit of the Prince of Wales will have been in the 
highest degree beneficial to India and to England if the general 
knowledge of the impression left upon him, and upon his com- 
panions, tends materially to diminish that distance between the 
governing body and the governed which Lord Salisbury has truly 
described as being “ full of injustice in the present, and of danger 
in the distant future.” 


Tne BeneaL Famine.—The rejection of Mr. Eustace Smith’s 
motion (28th April) in the House of Commons for a Select 
Committee of Inquiry, proves, among other things, the in- 
adequacy of the existing checks on extravagant expenditure 
of public money in India, The main facts of the case were too 
patent for evasion or denial. The extent to which the. wild 
outcry raised by the London press found expression in Parlia- 
ment, and excited the authorities in England and in India, was 
made the most of; two or three false issues were raised ; and the 
inquiry was shelved, in spite of the earnest remonstrances of Mr. 
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Fawcett and others, who in vain pointed out that the object of 
the proposed investigation was not to condemn individuals, but 
to protect the finances of India from the recurrence of costly 
error, of which the repetition would be ruinous, but nevertheless 
probable, were matters left as they stood. 

Many of the official statements regarding the famine have 
been questioned, in a brochure entitled “The Black Pamphlet,” 
on grounds which may, or may not, stand the test of thorough 
investigation, but which are stated so circumstantially as to 
demand it. The pamphlet, published in Calcutta and repub- 
lished in London, purports to be the production of a “ Bengal 
Civilian ;” it is, however, anonymous, and is disfigured by some 
personalities, but it deals clearly and vigorously with the ques- 
tion whether, after making every allowance for the pressure 
exercised from England, there remains a large expenditure 
which could, and ought to, have. been avoided. The pamphlet 
alleges that measures of relief were forced on local officers whose 
personal knowledge enabled them to declare such measures either 
excessive, or not at all required; that officers who questioned 
the correctness of Sir R. Temple’s opinions and estimates were 
in some cases oppressively treated ; that men were improperly 
allowed, and even coaxed, to become recipients of Government 
relief ; that relief wages found in the North-West Provinces to 
be sufficient, were unnecessarily doubled and trebled in Bengal 
—and much more to the same effect. Unrefuted, the allegations 
which this pamphlet contains are likely to do mischief by 
bringing into discredit and contempt the administration of the 
country. 

When the Orissa Famine was found to have been insufficiently 
dealt with, great injustice was done to men high in authority, 
who were blamed and condemned for results preventable only 
by measures which, in the first instance, were not anywhere 
thought of. At the outset, and for long afterwards, those men 
would have been censured for proposing, and would probably 
have been superseded for attempting to carry out, the very 
measures which they were afterwards told they ought to have 
adopted. Error was doubtless committed, but it was shared 
by all concerned, and those upon whom heavy punishment fell 
were simply scapegoats to popular opinion, which, like the 
Government, became wise only after the event. Now a great 
change has taken place, infinitely for the better, doubtless, 
in so far as life has been protected, and extraordinary energy 
has been everywhere shown; but it is more than doubtful 
whether this energy has been altogether wisely directed, and 
whether everything done deserves the commendation which has 
been indiscriminately awarded, while the expenditure has been 
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certainly enormous, and probably excessive. Very many well- 
informed and influential persons here and in India believe, and 
do not attempt to conceal their belief, that serious mistakes have 
been committed, and that these are denied or hushed up, instead 
of being set in their true light for fature avoidance. 

Eighteen months ago, referring to mistakes in dealing with 
the famine, which were then sufficiently apparent, we* remarked 
that they ought, if properly dealt with, to afford data most 
valuable in determining the method of avoiding famine, or of 
meeting it consistently with continued solvency. Reliable in- 
formation does not, however, appear to have been obtained ; 
why, the existing state of things sufficiently shows. The extent 
to which the crops failed; the amount of food required to supply 
the failure; the proper manner of obtaining this food; the manner 
in which its distribution and other relief measures were carried 
out; how far the measures taken in the North-West Provinces 
could properly have been carried out in Bengal—on these, and on 
other important points there exist serious doubts which require 
to be authoritatively set at rest before the whole proceeding can 
be fairly judged. 

The alarming doctrines which have been brought forward 
in some of the most influential public prints, to support all 
that has been done, sufficiently indicate to those who know 
what the application of those doctrines to India really means, 
the enormous advantage of an authoritative decision that the 
last experiment shall not be repeated. The Government are 
declared in one quarter to have done merely what was right, 
in making provision “not merely for probable, but for possible 
contingencies,’—a measure which England, wealthy as she is, 
deliberately rejects, even where the possibilities are those of her 
destruction. Another writer, who deprecates inquiry, relies on 
the precedents afforded by the Crimean War, Irish Famine, &c., 
&c., utterly ignoring the fact that extravagance and waste which, 
owing to the elasticity of the revenue and the vast resources of 
the country, are lightly felt, and are, therefore, tolerated in 
England, mean in India simple ruin. Even the horrors of 
famine in India are too dearly averted by measures which 
directly lead to national bankruptcy. One writer connects the 
“honour” of England with the proposal to adopt the most effec- 
tive method—that of thorough inquiry—of preventing future 
extravagant treatment of famine in India. If England’s honour 
requires that all possible scarcity in India shall be fully pro- 
vided for in advance, and that a reasonable presumption of 


great waste of Indian funds shall not be thoroughly inquired 
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into, with a view to its future prevention, England's honour 
surely requires that England shall pay the bill. ‘To force it on 
the struggling Indian Exchequer must be simple tyranny. 

Everything that has taken place appears to point to the 
necessity of the inquiry which has been refused. We can con- 
ceive few more legitimate inquiries by a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons than one enabling Parliament authoritatively 
to declare that in dealing with famine in India, probabilities only, 
and not possibilities, shall henceforth be taken into calculation. 
It may well be that the necessary inquiry could not have been 
altogether carried out by a Parliamentary Committee, but it is 
certain that much of the most important information required 
was within its easy reach, and that the rest was obtainable 
through the Executive Government. 

The one real objection to inquiry—the one real reason why 
inquiry has been prevented, appears to be that it would place 
more or less on their defence high officials whose proceedings 
have been dictated by an earnest desire to avert public calamity. 
We utterly disbelieve that inquiry would inflict the slightest 
undeserved injury upon any one; but, let this be as if may, such 
a consideration ought not to prevent the attainment of a public 
object so important as that of preventing, as far as possible, the 
recurrence of unnecessary expenditure which the resources of 
India cannot meet. ‘To attain this object without scrutinising 
the proceedings of individuals being clearly impossible, to say 
that because those proceedings were dictated by motives which 
are unimpeachable, or worthy of all praise, they shall not be 
scrutinised, is to make a declaration utterly at variance with the 
principles on which the administration of the country is pro- 
fessedly carried on, and calculated rather to encourage than to 
curb reckless administration and unnecessary public expenditure. 


Tue Native Army or Inp1A.—Sir Henry Havelock did ex- 
cellent service in bringing the present state of the Native army 
prominently to public notice in the speech which he delivered in 
Parliament on the 5th May last. His description of that army 
as “rotten from head to foot” was, of course, an unintentional 
‘ exaggeration, and this he subsequently explained in a letter 
(19th May) to the Z'imes, which, however requires modification, 
unless he intended to admit that the internal organisation and 
esprit de corps of the Native regiments are perfect—an opinion 
which he is, if thoroughly informed, little likely to hold. The 
incessant transfers of the European officers would be in any, as 
it has been in the Native army, destructive of esprit de corps, and 
hostile to perfect internal organisation. It is an evil second 
only to that created by the paucity of British officers with each 
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regiment. And these, though the most serious, are not the 
only defects, The European officers are now all taken from 
British regiments, where they must, to some extent, acquire 
feelings and ideas far from acceptable to Natives. This, how- 
ever, would be of no great importance did these young men join 
a Native regiment not again to leave it ; but they and the Native 
soldiers know that this is not the case. 'T’o suppose that such a 
system is not destructive of esprit de corps is to suppose that 
which is contradicted not merely by all military experience, but 
by a knowledge of human nature. How these and other minor 
defects may be remedied our space does not permit us to con- 
sider. Many of the existing difficulties are so clearly attribut- 
able to the abolition of the local army—an inexcusable error, com- 
mitted by a handful of men whose power and self-sufficiency 
were unfortunately much in excess of their knowledge of the 
subject with which they summarily dealt—that their thorough 
removal appears unlikely to be effected by any means short of 
reversion to the original plan. 

On the main point—the paucity of British officers—we will 
let Sir H. Havelock speak* for himself, merely pointing out that 
he understates the case in allowing seven British officers for each 
Native regiment, five being the number usually present. It 
should also be borne in mind that his remarks apply to the 
Native troops of Madras and Bombay as well as to those of the 
Bengal army, which is not unfrequently referred to as though it 
constituted the Native army of India, the fact being that the 
Native armies of Madras and Bombay together nearly equal that 
of Bengal. 


‘Can an army of Asiatics—who confessedly require more leading 
and personal example of officers than our men—be said to be soundly 
organised when it has but seven British officers to a regiment, when 
this principle has been applied to the whole army, and when there 
exists absolutely no reserve of officers besides those with the regiments 
to draw upon to meet casualties? If this principle is sound, then 
how does it happen that 35 officers are not considered too many for a 
British regiment, composed of what is, without any invidious com- 
parison, better stuff? How does it happen, moreover, that in every 
campaign the Indian army has been employed in since it was officered 
on the irregular system, immediately on a regiment going into the field 
it has been reinforced by from 6 to 12 European officers beyond its 
ordinary complement, so that Probyn’s and Fane’s Horse took to China, 
in 1861, 17 and 18 British officers each ; and on the expedition to 
Abyssinia the same thing was carried to an extent that compelled 
Lord Sandhurst, then Commander-in-Chief in India, to represent 
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officially that the denudation of the regiments left behind ,was such, 
that if any more officers were wanted for that campaign, they must be 
taken from England, and not from India?... And all this leaves 
aside altogether the increased casualties produced by modern breech- 
loading fire. . . . What then would be the condition of an Indian 
army that took the field with seven officers to a battalion only, and 
these all mounted officers, if exposed to such fire? ... There are 
plenty of Indian officers in this country who recollect what the Native 
regiments were after the pounding of Ferozeshah, and Sobraon, and 
Chillianwalla ; let them tell the public if this state of things would 
have been improved if they had had but seven officers each, and to 
those casualties had been superadded the destructive element of 
modern breech-loading rifle-fire. And who is to guarantee the Indian 
army against this? Why, even the Persian and Chinese troops have 
breech-loaders now-a-days. . . . I have watched carefully every step 
of every change that has been made since the Mutiny. I have been, 
and am, in communication with almost every officer, both of the 
Indian and of the British army, who has commanded a brigade, a 
division, or the army of a Presidency, since 1859; and, with the ex- 
ception of some three, or, perhaps, four officials, responsible for the 
changes that have been made, and therefore interested in bolstering 
up the present state of things, I have never met with one dissentient 
voice in saying that the Native army is lamentably and dangerously 
deficient as regards the number of its British officers.” 


It has been well pointed out that the present condition of the 
Native regiments might prove ruinous not only to them, but also 
to British troops serving with them, as after continued severe 
fighting there would probably remain but a choice of evils—To 
leave the Native regiments without European officers—an 
arrangement scarcely possible ; or to re-officer them from Euro- 
pean regiments already dangerously weakened. 

During the recent operations in Perak, the effect of sending 
Natives into action insufficiently officered was felt. A force 
consisting of 54 Europeans with 4 officers, 20 Malays with 1 
officer, and '74 Sepoys with 1 officer, was forced to retreat, the 
Sepoys having proved utterly, and even dangerously, useless, 
Their inefficiency was, the officer commanding the force reported, 
probably, in part “attributable to want'of discipline, and to no 
officer being acquainted with their language.” Here, while 54 
European soldiers were held to require four officers, 74 natives were 
expected to fight with one. The other difficulty—no officer being 
acquainted with their language—is just that which on a larger 
scale would be felt in the case of officers of European regiments 
suddenly called upon to command Native troops. 

The following extract is from a remarkable letter which, under 
the signature, “ An Indian Colonel of thirty years’ standing,” 
appeared in the Z'imes of the 13th May last :— 
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“ Ask those officers who, like myself, know as much of Native mer- 
cenaries as can be known, and they will tell you that it is a well- 
equipped, well-drilled, and splendid sham! magnificent in the sunshiné 
on parade, but miserably wanting in those elements of cohesion required 
to fit it for the strain of war. Lord Napier’s experience is limited to 
a short service with a company of Sappers nearly half a century ago, 
and the majority of his staff know nothing personally of the subject ; 
but ask the minority, who have had experience, and they will tell you 
the same story—that this army, which has been wrought up to its 
present pitch of apparent perfection by the almost superhuman efforts 
of its officers, is ready to fall to pieces under pressure, as the fairest 
wall will fall if built with an insufficiency of lime in the mortar. Its 
vital necessity is a supply of more European officers.” 


Sir Henry Green, writing* with the authority of experience 
gained during thirty years’ service with the Native army, under 
every system—‘ under the old regular and irregular systems, as 
well as the present half-and-half organisation ””—declares that, 
although there are many Native regiments, exceptionally com- 
posed and commanded, which would do very well in a campaign 
“until the few British officers attached to them were shot or 
disabled,” the existing Native army, as a whole, would, if tried in 
a severe campaign, “utterly fail;” that the principal causes of 
this weakness are the absence of a sufficient number of regimental 
European. officers, of a sound regimental organisation, and, con- 
sequently, of any proper esprit de corps ; and that though Natives 
of India may, to a certain extent and under certain circum- 
stances, be profitably employed as leaders under European guid- 
ance, the Native army generally must have a full complement 
of British officers, if it is not in the first severe struggle to 
“come to terrible grief.” 

Sir Charles Napier, than whom England is never likely to have 
a better soldier, considered “the captain of a company to be the 
most important rank in the army.” It was so in the Native 
army, but it is so no longer. ‘Three or four companies, each 
formerly led by its captain, have now no British leader in their 
ranks ; they are “superintended” by one mounted officer. How 
this system answers may be gathered from General MacMurdo’s 
description ¢ of an occurrence which took place during his com- 
mand in India. He one day, during certain manceuvres, found 
a Native regiment rushing into a position in which in action it 
must have been destroyed ; he found this regiment to be without 
its British officers; and he had to wait for some minutes before 
they came up. When they did arrive, the explanation was that 
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the regiment had “ got out of hand” while traversing broken and 
difficult ground, and had left its European officers entangled 
on horseback in a ravine, and entirely ignorant of what was going 
on. On another occasion General MacMurdo, when inspecting a 
Native regiment, was told by a young officer desired to drill a 
company that he had up to that time considered himself required 
to perform not any such duty, but merely that of supervision—an 
incident quite sufficient, General MacMurdo observes, “to dis- 
cover the drift of the officers’ minds in regard to their service.” 

In the farewell order issued * to the army of India by Lord 
Napier of Magdala, captains of companies are strongly advised 
to identify themselves with their men, so that a “bond of union 
and confidence should always exist between them.” This, how- 
ever, was for the European regiments only. The Native regi- 
ments, having no captains, required a separate paragraph, and 
here it is :— 


“To the officers of the Native army, where they do not already 
follow the course advised, I would urge that they should lose no 
opportunity of studying the character of their men ; that they should 
carefully instruct their Native officers, and, by associating them in all 
general plans of regimental administration, and by treating them with 
kindness and confidence, they should make them feel that their place 
is on the side of authority. The Native officers and soldiers will never 
shrink from the strictest diseipline provided their amour propre is 
respected.” 


This may, we presume, be accepted as a fair description of 
the “perfect internal organisation” attainable under the existing 
system. If this is the case, it goes far towards proving the cor- 
rectness of the worst description given of the system and of its 
effects; it indicates an almost total absence of that clear and 
strict apportionment of authority essential to proper discipline 
and military efficiency ; and it discloses a great gulf between the 
Native soldiers and their European officers, and a weak attempt to 
bridge that gulf by laying down that one man shall do the work 
of half-a-dozen, in mastering and controlling details of which the 
thorough knowledge and judicious management constitute the 
one great bond of union between soldiers, of whatever colour, and 
their efficers. We are unable to understand the allusion to the 
amour propre of the Native troops; it sounds very like a com- 
promise of much that is essential to “the strictest discipline.” 
Apart from this, however, there is, we submit, quite enough 
forthcoming to show that, under the existing system, the interior 
economy of the companies of Native regiments is as likely to “ get 
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out of hand” as did the regiment which left its European officers 
behind to rush to what in warfare would have been its de- 
struction. 

We have no space to discuss the means of improving the condi- 
tion of the Native soldier, and of extending the sphere of employ- 
ment of the Native officers. We believe such measures to be 
urgently required, though the latter one involves questions of ex- 
treme importance and difficulty, and can be no sufficient remedy 
for the existing paucity of British regimental officers, inasmuch as 
some of the most important duties, for the proper performance of 
which sufficient provision is at present wanting, canonly be properly 
performed by British officers. It is alleged that a change in the 
form (and, we presume, in the effect) of the declaration required 
to be made on entering the service has had a prejudicial effect, 

‘and that this is one of several existing causes owing to which 
large bodies of Native soldiers, after a few years’ service in the 
British army, now leave it for employment in the Native states. 
If this really takes place, it cannot too soon be put a stop to, for 
it must evidently be very dangerous to allow large bodies of 
highly-trained and discontented soldiers to pass thus regularly 
‘into the armies of Native chiefs, allowed, as we think, most un- 
wisely, to maintain armed men who in the aggregate greatly 
outnumber our own Native troops. 

We regret our inability to discuss at greater length a question 
which we believe to be one not of mere local, but of imperial 
interest, and to be one of magnitude and importance, which 
render doubly inexplicable the delay allowed to take place in 
carrying out measures recommended from almost every quarter. 
The Press, in England afd in India, has unanimously and in- 
cessantly dwelt on the extreme danger of a Native army 
insufficiently supplied with British officers ; military men of every 
grade have entreated attention to the subject ; and able military 
writers have exhaustively discussed it—with as yet no result 
whatever. The changes necessary doubtless involve considerable 
additional expenditure, and the avoidance of this appears to 
have outweighed hitherto every other consideration—a fearfully 
unwise proceeding where everything points to the conclusion 
that, other means not being obtainable, any, or every, other 
department ought to be taxed to ensure the efficiency of that 
one on which the very existence of the administration depends, 
but which in its present state cannot be relied on, and would 
probably utterly fail, in any great emergency. 


Tae Inp1aN Bupcet.—The House of Commons has seldom 
listened to a statement of Indian finance so lucid, full, and fair 
as that made by Lord G. Hamilton on the 10th August last. 
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His task, however, was no agreeable one, for he had to describe 
a very grave financial crisis, caused by the great and sudden de- 
preciation in the value of silver, and he could not but admit that 
the embarrassment, already great, is likely to increase. He was, 
however, sanguine, for he would not abandon the hope of escaping 
a deficit; and‘anticipating this happy possibility, he maintained 
that if a deficit should be avoided, “it could not be contended 
that Indian revenues were in an unsatisfactory state.” 

Lord Salisbury lately expressed * an opinion that the enormous 
fall in the value of silver is greatly due to panic, Our hope is 
much greater than our expectation that this will prove to be the 
case to any considerable extent. Whether the American supply 
is, or is not, going to turn out very much in excess of that as yet 
forthcoming, it has to be borne in mind that up to this time no 
additional supply has reached Europe, but that other causes may 
send down the price, which has hitherto been greatly kept up by 
action of the French Government, exceedingly unlikely to last 
much longer, as whatever may be their decision regarding the 
silver coinage, France cannot be expected to continue to absorb 
anything like the enormous and exceptional amount of silver 
taken during the last four years. ~ 

In discussing the possibility of reducing the home charges, the 
Under Secretary announced a measure of reform long urgently 
required—the purchase henceforth in India of all stores required 
there which can be there obtained on advantageous terms. This 
measure has, if we mistake not, been for years past pressed by 
the Government of India upon the Home Government, but re- 
sisted invariably, and greatly to the detriment of the public 
service. ° 

Our limited space precludes any attempt to discuss the modes 
of retrenchment which appear to be feasible, but we must briefly 
advert to a measure which ought, we think, to have been ere this 
considered—the apportionment to each of the Native states 
which it has been resolved to maintain within British territory 
of a fair amount of the imperial expenditure. 

The people of India are constantly assured that they are better 
off under their own than under British institutions, and are told 
to look for conclusive proof of this in the condition of a fairly 
managed Native state—where, indeed, they to some extent find 
such proof, and must continue to find it, so long as the Native states 
are preserved from foreign aggression and internal commotion at 
the expense of the rest of the population of British India. To 
whatever extent the people of a well-governed Native state enjoy 
advantages—protection, and the absence of public debt and home 
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charges, being the chief of those advantages—paid for, wholly or 
partially, by the inhabitants of British territory, to that extent 
may these inhabitants fairly complain. We are well aware that 
most of the Native states have paid more or less, in one shape or 
another, for the protection they receive; but we contend that 
neither this, nor anything else, can justify the British Government 
in allowing the maintenance of these states to operate oppressively 
on the inhabitants of British territory ; and we submit that to 
this, and to nothing else, amounts the existing system under 
which, while the Native states obtain their share of the benefits 
conferred on the whole of India by the maintenance, at an ever 
increasing cost, of a strong central government, the pressure of 
these increasing charges falls not in any degree upon the Native 
eg but wholly and solely upon the rest of the Indian popu- 
ation. 

It surely, therefore, equitably follows that the Native states 
should be required to bear a fair proportion of these charges ; 
and that such an adjustment should precede any increase of 
taxation in British territory. 

Mr. Fawcett has announced his intention of moving early next 
session for a Select Committee to inquire into the state of the 
finances of India. Never was such an inquiry more needed in 
some important respects ; and never was it more necessary that 
the Committee should be so composed as to render the inquiry 
not a continued struggle to expose or defend the proceedings of 
any individual or party in office, but a real and searching en- 
deavour to ascertain the defects of the existing system, and the 
best means of remedying them—a matter very deeply concern- 
ing the Englishmen who hold almost the whole of the Indian 
securities, which now amount to nearly two hundred millions 
sterling. 





Art. I].—Wini1Am GopwIn. 


William Godwin, his Friends and Contemporaries. By C. 
KEGAN PauL, London: Henry 8, King & Co. 


1 ie Life of William Godwin, one of the most important figures 

of that period to which the French Revolution belongs, and 
famous both as ethical philosopher and novelist, as author of 
“Political Justice” and writer of “Caleb Williams,” was for a 
long time a great literary want. Save for a few lines of Hazlitt 
and De Quincey, some scattered articles in the Hdinburgh and 
other reviews, and occasional memoirs prefixed to volumes of his 
works, as well as allusions in contemporary authors, we had 
nothing to give us any idea of Godwin’s character and career. 
Mr. Kegan Paul’s work is just what was wanted, in order, if for 
no other purpose, to enable us thoroughly to understand the par- 
ticular aspect of the time in which Godwin lived, and the appear- 
ance of its men and women, as these showed themselves to such 
aman. Connected as Godwin was with most of those who 
played a part of any importance in the drama of his days, it was 
obvious that an accurate history of the man and of his times 
would be a most valuable addition to biographical literature. 
Yet at the same time the task was a difficult one. Such a work 
could only be done once. William Godwin’s life, important as it 
was, did not, like that of a Pitt or a Byron, for example, call for, 
or indeed admit of, more than one exposition. It was therefore 
of the utmost importance that the labour should be undertaken 
by some one possessing the necessary qualities of high literary 
capacity, accurate knowledge of the time, and a faculty of har- 
monious reflection, as well as a certain amount of devotion to the 
task, without which no such work can become possessed of any 
vital interest,—and of course that untiring patience and research, 
for the want of which not even the finest literary style and the 
utmost appreciation of the merits of the central figure can wholly 
compensate. All these qualities, however, Mr. Kegan Paul seems 
to possess in a very remarkable degree, and his application of 
them has resulted in a complete and satisfactory biography. The 
reader grows into a perfect knowledge of Godwin, both as author 
and as man; his virtues and his failings, his strength and his 
weakness, are alike made evident, with a clearness undimmed by 
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any shade of partiality. Godwin is shown as he was, without any 
attempt to convert him in any way into an unreal hero. We feel 
the picture to be a true one, and are grateful for it. But we do 
not get to know of Godwin alone. In a very easy way the reader 
is introduced into the circle of his “friends and contemporaries,” 
and becomes acquainted with those whom he loved or admired, his 
intimate friends and casual acquaintances; all, in fact, whose 
names belong to the history of the time encompassed in the eighty 
years of Godwin’s life. As a whole, the book is admirably quali- 
fied to bring back in living form to the present generation one of 
the most remarkable figures of the closing eighteenth and the early 
nineteenth century; one, too, who, surrounded as he was by so 
many who have taken rank among the most famous, was in some 
danger of being almost forgotten in the greater splendour of 
greater men, We cannot do better perhaps than briefly relate 
the story of Godwin’s life as Mr. Kegan Paul has told it, 

Godwin was born in Wisbeach, in Cambridgeshire, on the 3d 
of March 1756, the seventh out of a family of thirteen. The early 
surroundings of his life, as told by himself, were of a very pecu- 
liar nature, and must have had a great influence on the for- 
mation of his character and its development in later life. Like 
that of another great philosopher,—much greater than William 
Godwin both in mind and in work, John Stuart Mill,—his early 
youth was trained in a very hard and severe style. Both Godwin 
and Mill are examples of extreme precocity and early production, 
the result of their peculiar training; but here the resemblance , 
ceases, The sternness of Mill’s early education was due to'the ° 
hardness of extreme scepticism and unbelief; that of Godwin’s * 
was owing to the hardness of the dreariest form of dreary,.so- 
called religious education. Two generations of dissent had gone 
to make his early life what it was. His father and grandfather 
were both dissenting ministers. The accounts given by him of 
his father and mother, bearing as they do the undoubted: mark 
of genuine and wholly impartial criticism, will convey the best 
idea of those by whom his rising years were chiefly governed, 
and his powers directed into that wrong channel, frpm which 
they were destined to break away so completely. ; 

“‘ My paternal grandfather, as I have said, was esteemed a man of 
learning ; my father was certainly not a man of learning. But he was 
something better than a merely learned man can ever be: he was a 
man of a warm heart and unblemished manners, ardent in his friend- 
ships, eager for the relief of distress, whether of mind or of circum- 
stances, and decent and zealous in the discharge of his professional 
duties. He had so great a disapprobation for the constitution and 
discipline of the Church of England, as rather to approve of his 
children’s absenting themselves from all public worship than join- 
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ing in her offices ; yet he lived on terms of friendship with many of 
her members and of her clergy. He was scrupulous and superstitious 
respecting most of the succours of religion, particularly the observance 
of the Lord’s day. My father, at the time I was most capable of 
noticing his habits, was extremely nice in his apparel and delicate in 
his food. He spent much of his time on horseback. This habit grew 
out of a sentiment of duty when he resided in a village, the scene of 
my early reveries and amusements, where his flock lay variously dis- 
persed through a circle of from twelve to sixteen miles in diameter, 
He was attached to the intercourse of society, yet of the most unva- 
ried temperance. He was extremely affectionate; yet at least to me, 
who-was perhaps never his favourite, his rebukes had a painful tone of 
ill-humour and asperity. He was fond of reading aloud in his family ; 
but the age of novels and romances—of ‘Tom Jones’ and ‘Cleopatra ’— 
was over with him beforemy memory. I scarcely ever heard him read 
anything but expositions and sermons. His study occupied but little 
of his time. His sermon—for in my memory he only preached once 
on a Sunday—was regularly begun to be written in a very swift short- 
hand after tea on Saturday evening. I believe he was always free 
from any desire of intellectual distinction on a large scale. I know 
that it was with reluctance that he preached at any time at Norwich, 
in London, or any other place where he suspected that his accents 
might fall on the ear of criticism. He was regarded by his neigh- 
bours’as a wise as well as a good man, and he desired no more, He 
died at fifty years of age; but it was with considerable reluctance that 
he quitted this sublunary scene. The last time I stood by his bedside, 
two or three days before he expired, he repeated with an anxious voice 
_ a hymn from Dr. Watts’ collection, the first stanza of which is as 
follows :— : 

. ‘When I can read my title clear 

To mansions in the skies, 
[ll bid farewell to every fear 
And wipe my weeping eyes.’ 


“My mother, so long as her husband lived, was the qualifier and mode- 
rator of his-austerities. Some of the villagers were impertinent enough 
to allege that she was too gay in her style of decorating her person. 
She was facetious, and had an ambition to be thought the teller of a 
good story, and an adept at hitting off a smart repartee. She was a 
most obliging, submissive, and dutiful wife. She was an expert and 
active manager in the detail of household affairs. Two persons per- 
haps never lived against whom the voice of calumny itself had less 
to urge than my father and mother. I speak here of her character 
during the life of my father. After his death it became considerably 
changed. She surrendered herself to the visionary hopes and torment- 
ing fears of the methodistical sect, and her ordinary economy became 
teazingly parsimonious.” 


About four years after William Godwin’s birth, his father re- 
moved, on account of religious difficulties, to Guestwick, a village 
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about sixteen miles north of Norwich, where he acted as mini- 
ster until his death. Up to 1767, Godwin’s education had been 
chiefly received at home and a little at school; but at that date, 
he being then eleven years of age, he was placed under the care 
of a private tutor, named Newton, at Norwich. From him 
Godwin received instruction in the classics, and obtained the 
mastery over Greek and Latin, which he was careful not to lose 
during the whole of his life. Of this man he gives a most un- 
pleasant picture, physically and intellectually,—a picture, however, 
which “is evidently the impression of his riper manhood, not 
of his childhood ; for at the time Newton had a great influence 
over him.” His subsequent dislike of Newton’s creed, “drawn 
from the writings of Sandeman, a celebrated North Country 
apostle, who, after Calvin had damned ninety-nine in a hundred 
of mankind, has contrived a scheme for damning ninety-nine in a 
hundred of the followers of Calvin,” may have caused his dislike 
of Newton. “It is possible that he only grew to detest Newton 
when he grew to detest Newton’s creed.” Godwin’s juvenile pre- 
cocity, as well as his “curiosity and thirst after knowledge,” did 
not save him from speedily making the acquaintance of the birch 
of Newton, much to his own graphically-described anger and 
disgust ; but Newton made as strong an impression on Godwin’s 
mind as on his body. He left Newton in 1771. Mr. Kegan 
Paul—whose choice of extracts throughout deserves especial com- 
mendation—here gives two very interesting quotations referring to 
this period of his life, from the brief, only fragment of detailed auto- 
biography, intended to resemble Rousseau’s “ Confessions,” which, 
however, Godwin left unfinished, preferring probably to be judged 
of by posterity by his works, One tells of the delight which he 
experienced in the eager perusal of Rollin’s “ Ancient History,” 
and the story of the grand struggle of the Greeks for indepen- 
dence against the Persians ; reminding the reader again of Mill and 
his account of the impression made upon him by Mitford’s Greek 
History, in spite of its anti-democratic principles. The other 
citation, which is extremely curious, as showing “ that inordinate 
vanity which was traceable through life amid much that was love- 
able,” and which was always his strongest failing, tells how, on one 
occasion, being in the Sessions House during assizes, and being 
seated next to the judge, he leaned his elbow on the judge’s 
cushion. The judge once gently removed his elbow, which pro- 
bably was somewhat in the way. “On this action,” says Godwin, 
“T recollect having silently remarked, If his Lordship knew what 
the lad beside him will perhaps one day become, I am not sure 
that he would have removed my elbow.” It is most probable, 
however, that the conduct of the judge would have remained the 
same, At fifteen he entered into the practical duties and hard 
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work of life by becoming usher in the school of an old school- 
master, Mr. Robert Akers of Hindolveston. This post, which 
from his ‘nature would not be disagreeable to him, he held until 
1773, during which period he studied Shakespeare and “planned 
an epic poem on Brute,” though there was little genuine poetic 
inspiration in his nature. Here, again, the reader will be re- 
minded of John Stuart Mill in his early youth planning an epic 
conclusion to Pope’s Homer’s Iliad. 

“Mr. Godwin, senior, died November 12, 1772, but the event 
did not cause his son any profound emotion.” In 1773 he came 
to London, and began what may in a certain sense be called 
academical life at Hoxton College. He remained here five years, 
studying with great diligence, searching after truth, planning work 
of the most various kind, as tragedies on “ Iphigenia in Aulis” 
—at this time Goethe’s “Iphigenia” was not written—and on 
the death of Cesar. It is certainly nota little curious to consider 
what these works would have been like, for whatever poetic inspira- 
tion was in Godwin’s nature never came out in any of his dramas: 
these always belonged to that school of which Voltaire’s “Orphan 
of China” may be taken as a shining example. He also con- 
structed a harmony of the Gospels, and studied theology and 
metaphysics. 

‘‘T formed during this period, from reading on all sides,” says God- 
win in some recollections of his academical life written long after, “a 
creed upon materialism and immaterialism, liberty and necessity, in 
which no subsequent improvementof my understanding hasbeen able 
to produce any variation.” In Ware,in Herefordshire, where Godwin 
settled as a minister for a short time in 1778, he met with Joseph 
Faweet, whose “very name is now forgotten as well as his writings,” 
but to whom, along with Thomas Holcroft, George Dyson, and 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, he acknowledges chief indebtedness for 
mental improvement. Godwin also settled as minister in Stow- 
market, Suffolk, in 1780; but his faith in Christianity was shaken, 
and he came back to London, where he had lived in 1779, and 
began his literary career with the “Life of Lord Chatham.” 
London now, save for a brief final digression of dissent into 
Beaconsfield, was his home, and “in 1785 Godwin: was fairly 
started as a literary man in London, and became gradually known 
as a useful political writer on the Liberal side.” About this 
time “the title of Reverend gradually fell away from his name, 
and the links were severed between the old life and the new.” 
Godwin soon began to take “ his place in the best London literary 
and scientific society,” and to meet most of the important men of 
that time, amongst whom may be especially mentioned Canning 
and Sheridan. The latter Godwin always highly admired and 
esteemed, and one of the most touching incidents in Godwin’s life 
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is to be found in his grief at the death of Sheridan many years 
later, and the frequent pilgrimages he used to make to the grave 
of his old friend. Now, too, we find Godwin came in contact 
with Thomas Holcroft, who was amongst the number of his most 
intimate friends during his life, and who was the second of the four 
men who greatly influenced his mind. “The son of a shoe- 
maker, he had been himself a stable-boy, shoemaker, and actor, 
before he became a dramatic author, and, self-educated as he was, 
a successful translator of works from French and German.” 
Holcroft died in 1809 at the age of sixty-five. His comedy, 
“The Road to Ruin” is still frequently represented upon the 
English stage. At this time Godwin was in a distinct and decided 
sense “entirely severed from his former faith.” Several of the 
extracts from his papers referring to his religious opinions are 
of extreme interest, and may be appropriately introduced here. 
Goodwin thus sums up his religious changes :— 


“Till 1782 I believed in the doctrine of Calvin, that is, that the 
majority of mankind were objects of divine condemnation, and that 
their punishment would be everlasting. The ‘System de la Nature,’ 
read about the beginning of that year, changed my opinion and made 
me a Deist. I afterwards veered to Socinianism, in which I was con- 
firmed by Priestley’s Institutes in the beginning of 1783. I remember 
the having entertained doubts in 1785, when I corresponded with Dr. 
Priestley. But I was not a complete unbeliever till 1787.” 


A little later on we find the deliberate answer to the same ques- 
tion as Gretchen put to Faust, “ Believest thou in God ?” 


“God is a Being, who is Himself the cause of His own existence, 

“ His prerogative is to perceive before there was anything to be per- 
ceived. He is the creator of the universe. He operated upon nothing, 
and turned it into something. 

“He has not impenetrability, yet can act upon matter which is 
impenetrable, and moves all things, Himself immovable. 

“He produces all things with a word; all His works are equally 
easy and equally instantaneous, 

“He is present everywhere, yet has neither parts, figure, nor divi- 
sibility. He is all in all, and all in every part. 

“With Him is no variableness, neither before nor after. He is the 
eternal ‘ Now.’ 

“ He exists through all time, fills all space, possesses all knowledge, 
yet is perfectly simple and uncompounded ; His thought is but one, 
His omniscience a single, all-perfect idea. 

“He is for ever the same, without change, yet is perpetually active, 
beginning, conducting, and ending all the variety of events. 

“He desires the happiness of all His creatures, and is averse to their 
pain ; yet His own felicity is always complete, He neither approves of 
their ‘good nor is displeased by their misery. 
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“T believe in this Being, not because I have any proper or direct 
knowledge of His existence ; 

“ But I am at a loss to account for the existence and arrangement 
of the visible universe. 

* And being left in the wide sea of conjecture, without clue from 
analogy or experience, 

“TJ find the conjecture of God easy, obvious, and irresistible ; I per- 
ceive my understanding to be so commensurate to His nature, and His 
attributes to be so much like what I know and have observed, 

‘* As instantly to convert mystery into reason, and contradictions 
into certainty.” 


This curious description of a conjured-up Being, the necessity 
for which it is somewhat difficult to perceive amid the plurality of 
religions for those who are in need of one, has been compared to some 
of the extraordinary but at the same time splendid inspirations of 
the prophet-painter-poet, William Blake, when he describes the 
powers of an imaginary Los or Urizen, or forms into short 
sentences his ideas on religious truth or untruth; in no closer 
degree, however, do they resemble each other than does the work of 
the stone-mason that of the sculptor. 

This, somewhat more Pantheistic in spirit, seems to have been 
written about the same time :— 


“Religion is among the most beautiful and most natural of all 
things ; that religion which ‘sees God in clouds and hears Him in the 
wind,’ which endows every object of sense with a living soul, which 
finds in the system of nature whatever is holy, mysterious, and vener- 
able, and inspires the bosom with sentiments of awe and veneration. 

“ But accursed and detestable is that religion by which fancy is 
hag-rid and conscience is excited to torment us with phantoms of 
guilt, which endows the priest with his pernicious empire over the 
mind, which undermines boldness of opinion and intrepidity in feeling, 
which aggravates a thousandfold the inevitable calamity, death, and 
haunts us with the fiends and retributory punishments of a future 
world.” 


The following quotation is from the draft of a letter to his 
mother, “which is interesting as conveying an apology for his 
declension from his mother’s view :”— 


“ With respect to my religious sentiments, I have the firmest assur- 
ance and tranquillity. I have faithfully endeavoured to improve the 
faculties and opportunities God has given me, and I am perfectly easy 
about the consequences. No man can be sure that he is not mistaken, 
but I am sure that if I am so, the best of Beings will forgive my error. 
If I could ever hope for His approbation, I have now more reason to 
hope for it than ever. My views, I think, were always right, but they 
are now nobler and more exalted. Iam in every respect, so far as I[ 
am able to follow the dictates of my own mind, perfectly indifferent to 
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all personal gratification. I know of nothing worth the living for but 
usefulness and the service of my fellow-creatures. The only object I 
pursue is to increase, as far as lies in my power, the quantity of their 
knowledge and goodness and happiness. And as I desire everything 
from God, I hope the situation in which I am now placed is that in 
which I am most likely to be useful, Always anxious to resemble the 
great Creator, can I be afraid of His displeasure? If He has resolved 
to punish in another world those who are most sincerely desirous to 
act properly and uprightly in this, what must we think of His good- 
ness or His mercy ?” 


This extract will serve to show the mode of calm, undisturbed 
inquiry with which he investigated religion, as he examined every 
other feeling of the mind or body, with as much composure as he 
would have employed, had he been a naturalist, in the anatomical 
dissection of a frog or the hammer-examination of a fragment of 
rock, 

The peculiarity of Godwin’s passionate emotions, which it will 
be seen were of a well-regulated nature; the marriage proposed 
for him by his well-meaning and unintentionally amusing sister, 
Hannah ; his pupils, William Webb—of whose after-life nothing 
is known—and Thomas Cooper, who became an actor and emi- 
grated to America, and whose letters to Godwin are always 
interesting ; James Marshal, the translator of Volney’s “ Ruins 
of Empires,” and Godwin’s devoted friend through life; the 
acquaintance with George Dyson, the third of his “four oral 
instructors,” and the increasing intimacy with Holcroft, are the 
principal subjects of this portion of the book. The next epoch, 
which is laid by the biographer between the years 1788-1792 
(“ Political Writings”), is marked in a very interesting manner by 
the beginning, on Godwin’s part, on the 6th April 1788, of the 
diary “contained in thirty-two notebooks, ... ruled and dated 
most carefully in black and red ink, . . . marvels of neatness and 
method,” which he carried on to the end of his life, and which 
has all been preserved, and is remarkable for the extreme brevity 
of the inscriptions. The year of the French Revolution, 1789, 
was one of special importance to Godwin. Sympathising, in 
accordance with his principles, ardently with the movement for 
liberty—as ardently as William Wordsworth, then a young man— 
Godwin, who was acquainted with almost all the leading Liberals 
of the time, became a member of the “ Revolutionists’” Club, one 
of the many such societies existing then for the promulgation of 
the principles of democracy. In 1791 he had the first idea of 
his great work, “ Political Justice,” begun with the intention of - 
improving upon Montesquieu. “This year was the main crisis of 
my life,” he himself says, with reference to this conception. He 
was much interested in the appearance of the “ Rights of Man,” 
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so famous and so forgotten, of his friend Tom Paine, in which 
Holcroft also was much concerned. In this year, too, he made the 
acquaintance—lasting, as were most of his—of Horne Tooke, and 
began the friendship with Mrs. Inchbald, the well-known authoress 
of “The Simple Story.” Mrs, Shelley has left the following 
account of Mrs. Inchbald :— 


“‘ She was one of a numerous family, orphaned of their father, whose 
mother had to struggle with poverty. She was exceedingly beautiful. 
The spirit of adventure, natural in youth, seems to have developed itself 
in her with unusual vigour, but it was joined by a certain saving grace 
of self-command and self-possession that bore her through nearly un- 
harmed. She married early an actor, and went also on the stage. She 
was left a widow at the age of six-and-twenty, and from that time had 
to struggle alone with the world. She continued her career as an 
actress for some time under many disadvantages, an impediment in her 
speech preventing all hope of excellence, till at length her success as 
an author enabled her to retire from the stage. 

“Nothing can be more singular and interesting than the picture 
of her life as given in her biography. Living in mean lodgings, 
dressed with an economy allied to penury, without connection and 
alone, her beauty, her talents, and ‘the charm of her manners, 
gave her entrance into a delightful circle of society. Apt to fall in 
love, and desirous to marry, she continued single, because the men 
who loved and admired her were too worldly to take an actress and 
a poor author, however lovely and charming, for a wife. Her life was 
thus spent in an interchange of hardship and amusement, privation and 
luxury. Her character partook of the same contrast: fond of pleasure, 
she was prudent in her conduct ; penurious in her personal expendi- 
ture, she was generous to others. Vain of her beauty, we are told that 
the ‘gown she wore was not worth a shilling, it was so coarse and 
shabby. Very susceptible to the softer feelings, she could yet guard 
against passion ; and though she might have been called a flirt, her 
character was unimpeached. I have heard that a rival beauty of her 
day pettishly complained that when Mrs. Inchbald came into a room, 
and sat in a chair in the middle of it, as was her wont, every man 
gathered round it, and it was vain for any other woman to attempt to 
gain attention. Godwin could not fail to admire her ; she became and 
continued to be a favourite. Her talents, her beauty, her manners, 
were all delightful to him. He used to describe her as a piquant 
mixture between a lady and a milkmaid, and added that Sheridan 
declared she was the only authoress whose society pleased him,” 


The “ Simple Story” is hardly read in our days, but any one 
who even still takes the trouble to read it can hardly fail to be 
struck with its originality, its power, and its curious blending of 
the realistic and the romantic. The central figure, the priest who 
succeeds to a peerage and therefore marries, is a figure we fancy 
almost unique in fiction. The story, however, wants unity, and 
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the reader is a little disappointed to find that the girl whom he 
first is led to regard as the heroine marries, is a failure in her 
married life, and passes wholly off the stage to make room for her 
daughter, the real heroine of the story. There is little that is 
bright or inspiring about the romance ; it is, in fact, the tale of 
two marred lives, the melancholy impression made by which on 
the reader is scarcely compensated for by the happiness which at 
the end of the book is awarded. to the heroine. It is emphatically 
a book which belongs to the time and the school of fiction in 
which Godwin made so deep a mark. 

The “ Political Justice,” on the whole Godwin’s greatest work, 
was published in 1793, the year in which he also began “ Caleb 
Williams.” The “ Political Justice” was a labour of the utmost 
care to Godwin, and his daughter tells us, that while writing it, 
“there was one paragraph which he wrote eight times over before 
he could satisfy himself with the strength and perspicuity of his 
expressions,” It is such labour and carefulness as this that makes 
all Godwin’s works so remarkable for their force and clearness of 
expression. With Macaulay, he might have boasted that people 
might disagree with him, but at least they could not fail to under- 
standhim, The book was published at the price of three guineas, 
because, in the words of his daughter, “He was an advocate for 
improvements brought in by the enlightened and sober-minded, 
but he deprecated abrupt innovations and appeals to the passions 
of the multitude.” It was debated in the Privy Council on the 
25th May in the same year whether the “ Political Justice” 
should be prosecuted or not; but it was decided not to do so, 
partly on account of the fact that, as Pitt said, “A three-guinea 
book could never do much harm among those who had not three 
shillings to spare.” The book, however, despite its price, obtained 
a very large sale. 

The publication of “ Political Justice” marks very distinctly 
‘an epoch in English thought.’ That is indeed its chief 
interest. Its value is more historical and personal than philoso- 
phical. It shows what was the desire of certain eager, intellectual 
temperaments at that time in England, who, wholly discontented 
with the state of affairs around them, and satisfied that it was 
what one of the Austins would have called “ provisional,” were 
burning for any new scheme of social adjustment, “ Political Jus- 
tice” has small philosophic or ethical value. Its philosophy is an 
attempt to raise men into what Macaulay describes as “ an impos- 
sible frame of mind,” to which Godwin would add, an impossible 
frame of body, and to keep them there. It begins by coolly pro- 
posing to abolish all human affections wherever they have any 
direct, influence upon conduct, and to substitute a principle of 
justice to be defined and applied by Godwin. Such philosophy 
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and such a philosopher can only be classed with St. Just propos- 
ing to substitute friendship for love as the passion of men, or 
Fenelon arguing that men ought not to object to being damned 
if such were the pleasure of God. No considerable number of 
human creatures could ever be worked into such a frame of mind 
and kept there. The profound truth of Burke’s saying about 
systems based on the heroic virtues disposes of the whole question. 
Godwin argues with great ability; that he sometimes argues 
scientifically may.be shown by the fact that occasionally he arrives 
at the same conclusions as Herbert Spencer; that some of his 
propositions had in them a practical political strength will be 
evident from the fact that one of them at least was a strong point 
maintained in one of Cavour’s political treatises ; but the whole 
foundation of the philosophy is unreal. 

Rousseau, even where most at fault, was powerful because of 
his passionate appeal to human sympathies and instincts, God- 
win based his whole system on what is very correctly described 
as “the denial of all play to feeling and affection.” 

All through the book Godwin discusses the possible readjust- 
ment of all social arrangements and principles with the easy bold- 
ness of Diderot, with the difference, however, that whatever God- 
win proposed came from conviction of its rectitude, while the 
author of “Le Neveu de Rameau” and the “Supplément au 
Voyage de Bougainville” was always ready to defend any startling 
proposition without laying bare his own convictions. 

One of the most curious personal results to Godwin of the 
work was a brief correspondence between him and his old tutor, 
Samuel Newton, on the subject, which was the cause of completely 
destroying what little alliance had existed between them. In 
Godwin’s diary at this time we find the name of Mrs. Reveley, 
which meets us now for the first time, and from the first time 
very frequently. Mrs. Reveley, as we learn from Mrs. Shelley, 
had lived during the greater part of her early youth in Constan- 
tinople. At Rome her beauty attracted the attention of Mr. 
Reveley, a young architect, whom she married and accompanied 
to England, At a time when political party spirit ran very high, 
Reveley flung himself into the Liberal cause. Godwin soon 
became acquainted with him and his wife, with whom he formed 
a strong friendship and admired much ; “ but his calm and philo- 
sophic heart,” says his daughter, “was undisturbed by any of those 
feelings which, in natures less happily tempered, would too readily 
have crept in todisturb or injure.” Nordid he suffer himself to enter- 
tain any feeling of love for her, until the death of her husband in 1779 
made it permissible but unsuccessful. In the end of 1794 God- 
win was destined to appear in a more important position than 
he had ever yet assumed. A large number of his friends and 
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acquaintances, Holcroft, Horne Tooke, Thelwal, Hardy, and 
others, who had expressed, or were supposed to have felt, consider- 
able sympathy with the French Revolution, were arrested on the 
charge of high treason and committed to the Tower. This was 
an event which served to call forth all the power and energy of 
his mind and character in behalf of his friends and of those laws 
of right and justice which he considered to be outraged by this 
action on the part of Pitt and his party. When the charge was 
given to the grand jury, Godwin immediately followed it with 
his “Cursory Strictures,” which was published entire in the 
Morning Chronicle, and afterwards republished in pamphlet form. 
Hardy, Horne Tooke, and Thelwal were tried and acquitted, where- 
upon the rest of the prosecutions were abandoned, 

Some of the most interesting passages in the “ Political Justice” 
are those which relate to the problem of marriage and the social 
relations of men and women, a question which has puzzled and 
disturbed ethical philosophers since Plato wrote his “ Republic.” 
“There is one institution,” says Mr. Kegan Paul, “which in the 
minds of most men—or at least most men’would have it supposed 
to be so—yet more sacred than that of property, namely, marriage. 
It is generally assumed that whoever would strike a blow at this 
relation can only do so in a spirit of lawless lust. Such, how- 
ever, was evidently not the case with Godwin. He was a man to 
whom passion was unknown, who could discuss the relations of the 
sexes quite apart from any special application. And this very 
fact made his opinions more important than they would otherwise 
have been. To marriage he at this time objected altogether, and 
his objections are extremely curious, when and in so far as they go 
-beyond those superficial ones easily made and as easily refuted.” 
Godwin’s objections he states himself thus :— 


“ Marriage is law, and the worst of all laws. Whatever our under- 
standings may tell us of the person from whose connection we should 
derive the greatest improvement of the worth of one woman, and the 
demerits of another, we are obliged to consider what is law, and not 
‘what is justice. 

* Add to this, that marriage is an affair of property, and the worst of 
all properties. So long as two human beings are forbidden by positive 
institution to follow the dictates of their own mind, prejudice is alive 
and vigorous. .. . 

“ The abolition of marriage will be attended with no evils. We are 
apt to represent it to ourselves as the harbinger of brutal lust and 
depravity. But it really happens in this, as in other cases, that the 
.positive laws which are made to restrain our vices irritate and multiply 
them. . . . The intercourse of the sexes will fall under the same 
system as any other species of friendship. . . . I shall assiduously 
cultivate the intercourse of that woman whose accomplishments shall 
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strike me in the most powerful manner. ‘But it may happen that 
other men will feel for her the same preference that I do.’ This will 
create no difficulty. We may all enjoy her conversation, and we shall 
all be wise enough to consider the sensual intercourse a very trivial 
object.” 


It is interesting to compare with this direct statement on 
Godwin’s part the testimony of his daughter with reference to his 
personal feelings, 


“ He was very averse to marriage. Poverty was a strong argument 
against it. When he concocted a code of morals in ‘ Political Justice,’ 
he warmly opposed a system which exacted a promise to be kept to 
the end of life, in spite of every alteration of circumstance and of feel- 
ing. Objections to marriage are usually supposed to infer an approval, 
and even practice, of illicit intercourse. This was far from being the 
case with Godwin. He was in a supreme degree a conscientious man, 
utterly opposed to anything like vice or libertinism ; nor did his sense 
of duty permit him to indulge in any deviation from the laws of 
society, which, though he might regard as unjust, could not, he felt, be 
infringed without deception and injury to any woman who should act 
in opposition to them. The loss of usefulness to both parties which 
the very stigma brings, the natural ties of children, entailing duties 
which necessitate the duration of any connection, and which, if 
tampered with, must end in misery, all these motives were imperative 
in preventing him from acting on theories which yet he did not like to 
act against. 

“ Among his acquaintance were several women to whose society he 
was exceedingly partial, and who were all distinguished for personal 
attractions and talents. Among them may be mentioned the cele- 
brated Mary Robinson, whom to the end of his life he considered as 
the most beautiful woman he had ever seen ; but though he admired 
her so greatly, their acquaintance scarcely attained intimate friendship. 
It was otherwise with Mrs, Inchbald: he saw her frequently, he 
delighted in her manners, her conversation, her loveliness ; yet he was 
not in love, and, above all, never thought of marrying her. He was 
intimate with Miss Alderson, afterwards Mrs. Opie, but their friend- 
ship is purely such as is formed every day in society. He admired her 
beauty and sprightliness ; she liked his conversation and respected. 
his talents. 

“There was yet another favourite. She was married, and this 
circumstance was a barrier to every sentiment except friendship, but 
he certainly experienced for her more of tenderness and preference 
than for any other among his acquaintance.” 


; The statement with reference to Mrs. Inchbald is, however, 
et With reference to her death in 1820, Mr. Kegan Paul 
observes :— 


“Speculation is out of place in a biography, but it is almost im- 
possible not to think that this death brought to Godwin a very keen 
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pang. She was the woman whom once he had desired to make his 
wife, with whom he quarrelled for the-sake of one he loved yet more 
[Mary Wollstonecroft], in whose grave the romance of his life was 
buried.” 


The next great literary work after “Political Justice” was the 
probably still more famous “Caleb Williams,” one of the most 
peculiar novels, in its extraordinary mixture of power and weak- 
ness, that has ever been written. Godwin had previously pub- 
lished three novels, “Damon and Delia,” “The Italian Letters,” 
and “Imogen: a Pastoral Romance,” which purported to be a 
translation from a Welsh MS., but “ these appear to have vanished 
into nothingness ‘as well as forgetfulness, and the most diligent 
researches have as yet obtained only slight indications that once 
they were deemed interesting.” With “Caleb Williams,” how- 
ever, the case was a very different one. The novel proved very 
successful, was dramatised by Colman as “The Iron Chest ”—a 
play which is now almost forgotten. “In spite,” says Mr. Kegan 
Paul, “ of the amazing impossibilities of the story and its unre- 
lieved gloom; in spite of the want of almost any character to 
admire—since Mr, Clare, by whom Godwin probably intended to 
represent his friend Fawcet, dies early in the tale; though there 
is no real heroine, and scarcely any mention of love, the story has 
survived, and has probably been read by very many persons who, 
but for it, would never have heard of Godwin. It is a very power- 
ful book, and the character of Falkland the murderer is unique in 
literature.” This is perfectly true. The book, in spite of many 
defects—it is in many parts tedious, lengthy, and uninteresting, 
while most of the conversations are, according to the fashion of 
the day, pompous and inflated to a degree that is positively weari- 
some—is striking in conception and original in execution, its 

- effect depending almost entirely upon the merits of the splendid 
central idea of pursuer and pursued, of Fatima-like curiosity and 
Bluebeard persecution, “Caleb Williams” impresses the mind 
as being the very glory of dreary strength ; and though it has been 
overrated, being described in a memoir of William Godwin pub- 
lished during his lifetime as a novel which “has been frequently, 
and we are apt to believe irrevocably, pronounced the best in our 
language,” and its hero Falkland being described as “ the being of 
fancy which is at once the most real and the most grand that has 
appeared since Shakespeare gave a ‘local habitation’ to the name 
of Hamlet,” it certainly must be given for many reasons, as a 
whole, a place in the first rank of English novels. Godwin’s 
own account of his book and its intention, as described in the 
latest preface he wrote to it, is of great interest. After an account 
of how the subject grew on him bit by bit, from the conclusion 
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backwards through the second and first volumes to the cause of 
the central idea of pursuer and pursued, which suggests as a 
parallel the description given by Edgar Allen Poe of the gradual 
growth and formation of the “ Raven,” Godwin continues— 


“T then sat down to write my story from the beginning. I wrote 
for the most part but a short portion in any single day. I wrote only 
when the afflatus was upon me. I held it for a maxim, that any por- 
tion that was written when I was not fully in the vein, told for con- 
siderably worse than nothing. Idleness was a thousand times better in 
this case than industry against the grain. Idleness was only time 
lost; and the next day, it may be, was as promising as ever. It was 
merely a day perished from the calendar. But a passage written 
feebly, flatly, and in the wrong spirit, constituted an obstacle that it 
was next to impossible to correct and set right again. I wrote, there- 
fore, by starts, sometimes for a week or ten days not a line, yet all 
came to the same thing in the sequel. On an average, a volume of 
‘Caleb Williams’ cost me four months, neither less nor more. 

“Tt must be admitted, however, that, during the whole period, 
bating a few intervals, my mind was in a high state of excitement. I 
said to myself a thousand times, ‘I will write a tale that shall constitute 
an epoch in the mind of the reader, that no one, after he has read it, 
shall ever be exactly the same man that he was before.’ I put these 
things down just as they happened, and with the most entire frankness, 
I know that it will sound like the most pitiable degree of self-conceit. 
But such, perhaps, ought to be the state of mind of an author when 
he does his best. At arly rate, I have said nothing of my vain- 
glorious impulse for nearly forty years. 

“ When I had written about seven-tenths of the first volume, I was 
prevailed upon, by the extreme importunity of an old and intimate 
friend, to allow him the perusal of my manuscript. On the second 
day he returned it with a note to this purpose: ‘I return you your 
manuscript, because I had promised to do so. If I had obeyed the 
impulse of my own mind, I should have thrust it in the fire. If you 
persist, the book will infallibly prove the grave of your literary fame.’ 

“T doubtless felt no implicit deference for the judgment of my 
friendly critic, yet it cost me at least two days of deep anxiety before 
I recovered the shock.” 


Among the people with whom at this time Godwin was 
acquainted may be mentioned a man named John King, “a 
notorious Jew money-lender, who was married to the Countess- 
Dowager of Lanesborough,” and whose acquaintance Godwin 
made solely for the sake of analysis and study of character. Miss 
Alderson, afterwards Mrs. Opie, he knew very well, and “there is 
some reason to suppose that Godwin had at one moment seriously 
thought of asking Amelia Alderson to be his wife;” but the feel- 
ing between the two never grew-into more than friendship, At 
this time, too, he was acquainted with the beautiful Mary Robin- 
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son, who had married unhappily while very young, had gone on 
the stage, and became the mistress of the Prince of Wales, with 
whom “the connection was short,” though it “was not the only 
one she formed.” She was always greatly admired by Godwin, 
whose friendship with her continued up to her death in 1800. 
But whatever feelings of love Godwin possessed were now to be 
called out by his intimacy with the woman who had the greatest 
influence upon his life and mind, Mary Wollstonecroft. 

A very careful and highly interesting account of the Woll- 
stonecrofts is given. Here, of course, begins in a certain sense 
the most important event of Godwin’s life. The cold, unim- 
passioned man of genius was now destined to meet with a 
woman whose genius, little inferior to his own, was of a nature 
especially calculated to attract him, and whose opinions on most 
subjects coincided in so remarkable a degree with those that 
he had always expressed. The life of Mary Wollstonecroft is in 
itself a most remarkable one. Born April 27, 1759, the eldest 
daughter of a large family, her life was for many years—until her 
thirtieth year—one of incessant struggle and privation, into which 
Mr. Paul has gone very fully. Her remarkable abilities were 
evidenced in several books, of which perhaps the best known now 
is ‘A Vindication of the Rights of Women,” dedicated to M. 
Talleyrand Perigord, late Bishop of Autun, which, by its daring 
theories, and its “extraordinary plainness of speech,” a fault not 
easily forgiven, brought down upon its author’s head many unde- 
served accusations of immorality. The character of a woman who 
ventured to have such opinions as hers was of course instantly 
subjected to attack, and her friendship with Fuseli was converted 
into love. Godwin himself says in his memoir of her, that had 
Fuseli been unmarried he would probably have been loved by her ; 
but Mr. Kegan Paul considers that “the correspondence and the 
uninterrupted friendship with Mrs. Fuseli would seem wholly to 
clear Mary Wollstonecroft’s memory from the imputation of any 
feeling for Fuseli in which there is reason for blame even by the 
most censorious.” It was unfortunate, perhaps, in the opinion of 
‘the most censorious,” that her love, and the difficulties which sur- 
rounded her in Paris, and which rendered marriage impossible, in- 
duced her to live with Gilbert Imlay ; but it should be remembered 
that to the man alone should be attached whatever of blame or 
shame is called for. Considering, as she did, that when love was dead 
marriage was a mockery, and believing that the love of the man 
she loved was as true, as noble, and as enduring as her own, she 
obeyed the guidance of her principles in defiance of custom, to be 
unpardoned and unpitied by the inexorable strength of the Philis- 
tines; to be honoured and admired by those to whom virtue 
means a little more than a mere obedience to settled forms, and to 
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whom her mistake in striving against the giant strength of society 
had in it that forlorn heroism which is in itself deserving of high 
commendation. Imlay was quite unworthy of her and the sacri- 
fice she made for him, and though acknowledging her as his wife, 
he soon grew indifferent and faithless to her. In sudden grief and 
sorrow she attempted self-destruction, to be, however, saved in 
time to gladden and glorify, for a brief space herself, and, in 
memory to the last, the life of William Godwin. 

Godwin and Mary Wollstonecroft married at Old St. Pancras 
Church—a church sacred with memories of her, her daughter, and 
Shelley—on “March 29, 1797, and for a short time they enjoyed 
a singularly happy married life, though to some the philosophy 
with which they passed so much of their time separate would be 
surprising. But this period, the happiest it may be considered of 
Godwin’s life, was ended by Mary Wollstonecroft’s death on the 
10th September 1797, after the birth of adaughter, Mary. With 
her went the romance of Godwin’s life, which seems the more 
vivid in contrast with his life both before and after this time. 
After the death of his wife, Godwin is once more that being wio 
knows of “nothing worth the living for but usefulness and the ser- 
vice of his fellow-creatures,” and whose only object is to increase 
the quantity of their knowledge and happiness. With the imme- 
diate bitterness of the blow there was for some time “ an almost 
complete stagnation in Godwin’s literary life.” His friends visited 
him constantly, “but the only reading recorded (in his diary) is 
his wife’s published works, the letters addressed to her, and the 
MSS. which she left unfinished; and he found almost at once a 
comfort in beginning to compile the memoirs of her which were 
published in the following year.” 

Voltaire tells a charming little sad story of a woman whom, 
having lost her son, a friend endeavoured to comfort with the 
idle arguments of condolence usually employed by folk who forget 
that, as Mr, Lowell says, “ Not all the preaching since Adam can 
make death other than death.” Some time after, the would-be 
comforter lost his child, whereupon the woman offered to him 
those very arguments which formerly he had in sorrowless self- 
content of heart so wisely applied to her, and showed him their 
utter inutility, their foolish unphilosophy, at the actual moment 
of a great grief. The two weeping and not to be comforted ones 
then parted, and did not meet again for many years. Then, to 
their mutual surprise and wonder, they found that the bitterness, 
the inconsolable and absolute hopelessness of their grief, had passed 
away with passing years; so, half in pity half in regret, they 
agreed together to erect a temple to Time, the consoler. 

Godwin certainly found the consolation of time in a very brief 
space; for having visited Bath in March 1798,—Bath was then 
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still in its splendour, as Anstey describes it, not the dreary ghost 
of faded pleasure which it now is,—he became acquainted with 
Sophia and Harriet Lee, the authoresses of “The Canterbury 
Tales,”—stories famous in their day, and one of which supplied the 
subject for Byron’s “ Werner.” “The latter,” in the words of his 
daughter, Mrs. Shelley, “soon attracted his admiration and par- 
tiality; . . . the feeling of love was awakened on their first ac- 
quaintance, and his immediate desire was to study her mind.” 
“ He soon made up his mind,” says Mr. Paul, “to win her if pos- 
sible for his wife.” This determination once formed, he pursued 
it with an ardour which rivalled, in a very different way, Bonnivet’s 
pursuit of Marguerite of Navarre, and certainly in this case 
belies the correctness of the adjective “languid,” which would 
belong to the comparison of him to Tennyson’s “Talking Oak” 
and its adjustment of its loves; but in spite of many implor- 
ing letters, which, or extracts from them, are given, Miss 
Harriet Lee was firm in her refusal, and after much staining of 
paper, Godwin was obliged to desist from his suit. As before, 
however, passion in its ordinary sense had nothing to do with his 
wish to make Miss Lee his wife, He admired her talents, he was 
anxious to find some suitable person to help him in his “almost 
bewildered feeling in regard to the nurture and education of the 
children his wife had left him.” Besides this, his sentiments on 
the subject of marriage were entirely changed. “He did not find 
that the ideal best was always practicable, and the comfort he had 
found tended to change his ideal ;” and his daughter says, that 
“instead of, as heretofore, guarding himself from the feelings of 
love, he appears rather to have laid himself open to them.” 

With Godwin, however, the feelings of love were, as is sug- 
gested, of a rapid and easily adjustable nature. “His relations 
with women were for the most part the same as those with men. 
His friendships were as real with the one sex as with the other, 
but they were no more than friendships. Marriage seemed to 
him a thing to be arranged, adjusted, as Mr. Tennyson says of the 
loves of vegetables.” 

Strauss, somewhere in his “ Old Faith and the New,” says that 
nations will cease to settle their differences by war when human 
beings are able to perpetuate their species by conversation ; a 
state of society which, however unnatural it appeared to the Ger- 
man philosopher,-was one which would have exactly suited Godwin, 
who would probably have regarded as perfect a state of existence in 
which the mental so completely dominated over the animal power. 

After the time when Miss Lee would have none of him save 
as a mere friend, Godwin returned to his literary and intellectual 
labours. In 1778 he had schemed out a list of works which he 
was “at present desirous to execute.” They were—(1) A book to be 
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entitled “ First Principles of Morals ;” (2) a book to be entitled 
“Two Dissertations on the Reasons and Tendency of Religious 
Belief ;” (3) a novel; (4) five or six tragedies. In 1799 he 
wrote his novel “St Leon: a Tale of the Sixteenth Century,” the 
character of Marguerite in which is drawn from that of Mary Woll- 
stonecroft. He also wrote a tragedy, which does not appear to have 
been published, and which is lost, as well as several essays and 
articles. Much of Godwin’s writing in this latter order is so 
scattered among reviews and magazines as to be difficult of esti- 
mation and recovery, On the 6th July, Mr. Reveley, the husband 
of Godwin’s early and admired friend, died, and he sought the 
hand of his widow in marriage, but she refused him, and after- 
wards married Mr. Gisborne. The letters on this subject from 
Godwin to Maria Reveley, which are quoted, are extremely 
interesting, if only as evidence of Godwin’s energy of persuasive 
power. Godwin’s power of attraction for young men is evidenced 
again by the interesting letters from “a young Scotchman named 
Arnot, who, coming to London to seek his fortune, attached him- 
self to Godwin. He left no mark on his generation, but he wrote 
excellent letters,”—a statement which Mr. Paul proves by quoting 
several of them during his travels on the Continent. What 
Arnot’s ultimate fate was we are not informed, and it is probably 
unknown. Godwin’s correspondence with Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge during 1800, which Mr. Paul gives to us “without break,” 
is something to be very grateful for. In 1800 Godwin’s tragedy 
“ Antonio” was produced by Kemble, and completely damned, a 
circumstance which the philosopher bore very well, “though the 
rare underlining ” of the event in his diary “represents that he 
was more moved than was his wont” when inscribing events in 
his most laconic journal. This failure was the cause of a most 
delightful piece of criticism by Charles Lamb on the play, written 
many years after, which must rank among the very best of Lamb’s 
essays, and which we find quoted here in its entirety. Yet 
the failure of “ Antonio” was a matter of great importance to 
Godwin. His pecuniary circumstances had long been increasingly 
unsatisfactory, and he was now to appear in the position ‘so 
sad for any man, saddest of all for a man of great ability and 
lofty aims,” of applying to friends for money aid, and making 
excuses for non-payment. The need of writing for bread was now 
so imperative as almost to cause him “to sink from author into 
mere bookmaker ;” and in his struggles and experiments at this 
time Mr, Paul thinks that “here were the elements of a deteriora- 
tion which more or less affected his character through many re- 
maining years of his life.” 

At this time the care of his children, too, was a great and 
increasing anxiety, to sustain which Godwin married again, an 
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event that is much to be regretted. “The women whom Godwin 
had thought it possible he could really love after his wife’s death 
had both rejected his advances, yet his marriage was becoming 
each day more necessary to the daily life of his household, and to 
his own comfort. In the case of the lady whom he made his wife, 
no wooing was needed, for all the advances came from her side.” 
She was a Mrs, Clairmont, a widow, with a young son and 
daughter. She was clever and handsome, and falling in love 
with Godwin, she captivated him by addressing him from her 
window with, “Is it possible that I behold the immortal Godwin?” 
Flattery always found it Godwin’s greatest weakness; the ac- 
quaintance grew rapidly, and they married at the close of 1801. 
The marriage was by no means always happy, for the admiring wife 
was a harsh stepmother, and Godwin and she had many quarrels, 
interspersed with occasional threats of separation, that, however, 
came to nothing ; so that on the whole the marriage was tolerably 
commodious, though it presents a sad and striking contrast to his 
relations with Mary Wollstonecroft. Godwin now planned and 
wrote another play, entitled “ Abbas, King of Persia,” which was 
submitted to Kemble’s theatre and refused. The letters from 
Lamb and Coleridge at this period, which Mr, Paul gives, are ex- 
ceedingly interesting and characteristic. One especially from 
Coleridge is a singular literary curiosity, as it refers to a work 
which he has ready for the press, entitled Organum veré Or- 
ganum; or an Instrument of Practical Reasoning in the Business 
of Real Life,” of which “it is not now possible to find any trace,” 
and which is, in its way, almost as much to be regretted as the de- 
stroyed manuscript of Byron’s Life or Cicero’s lost essay on Glory. 
In October 1803 were published the first two volumes of Godwin’s 
“Life of Chaucer,” a work which had “demanded incessant labour,” 
but which, “ begun as taskwork, became a labour of love.” We 
think that, with reference to this work, the fact should have at 
least been mentioned of Sir Walter Scott having written a very 
clever and very hostile review of it, the spirit of which will be 
shown by the following extracts :— 


“The reader will learn with admiration that Mr. William Godwin’s 
two quarto volumes contain hardly the vestige of an authenticated 
fact concerning Chaucer which is not to be found in the eight pages 
of Messrs. Thomas Tyrwhitt and George Ellis. .. . 

“Our readers must be curious to know how, out of such slender 
materials, Mr. Godwin has contrived to rear such an immense fabric. 
For this purpose he has had recourse to two fruitful expedients. In 
the first place, when the name of a town, of a person, or of a science 
happens to occur in his narrative, he stops short to give the history of 
the city ab urbe condita; the life of the man from his cradle upwards, 
with a brief account of his ancestors; or a full essay upon the laws 
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and principles of the science, with a sketch of the lives of its most 
eminent professors. .. . So well has Mr. Godwin profited by these 
instructions, that the incidents of Chaucer's life, serving as a sort of 
thread upon which to string his multifarious digressions, bear the same 
proportion to the book that the alphabet does to the encyclopzdia, or 
the texts of a volume of sermons to the sermons themselves. 

“The second mode is considerably more ingenious, and consists in 
making old Geoffrey accompany the author upon these frisking excur- 
sions. For example, Mr. Godwin has a fancy to describe a judicial 
trial. Nothing can be more easily introduced, for Chaucer certainly 
studied at the Temple, and is supposed to have been bred to the 
ME... 

“ The critical dissertations upon ‘ Troilus and Creseide,’ and Chaucer’s 
other poems, have considerable merit. They are the productions of a 
man who has read poetry with taste and feeling ; and we wish sincerely 
that, instead of the strange farrago which he calls the ‘ Life of Chaucer,’ 
he had given us a correct edition of the miscellaneous poetry of the 
author upon the same plan with Mr. Tyrwhitt’s admirable ‘ Canterbury 
Tales.’ . . . The style of Mr. Godwin’s ‘ Life of Chaucer’ is, in our 
apprehension, uncommonly depraved, exhibiting the opposite defects 
of meanness and of bombast. This is especially evident in those 
sentimental flourishes with which he has garnished his narrative, and 
which appear to us to be executed in a most extraordinary taste... . 
We cannot help remarking, that the principles of a modern philosopher 
continue to alarm the public after the good man himself has abandoned 
them, just as the very truest tale will sometimes be distrusted from 
the habitual falsehood of the narrator. We fear this may have incom- 
moded Mr. Godwin in his antiquarian researches more than he seems 
to be aware of, when he complains that private collectors declined ‘ to 
part with their treasures for a short time out of their own hands.’ Did 
it never occur to Mr. Godwin that the maxims concerning property 
contained in his ‘ Political Justice’ were not altogether calculated to 
conciliate confidence in the author ? 

“But, upon the whole, the ‘Life of Chaucer,’ if uninteresting, is 
an innocent performance, and were its prolixities and superfluities 
unsparingly pruned (which would reduce the work to about one-fourth 
of its present size), we would consider it as an accession of some value 
to English literature.” 


One of the faults here found is also found by Charles Lamb, 
who objects in a letter to the “ conjecturing spirit, a fondness for 
filling out the picture by supposing what Chaucer did and how he 
felt, where the materials are scanty.” Lamb also coincides with 
Scott in praising the criticism on “Troilus and Cressida,” which 
he considers one of “the most exquisite pieces of criticism” he 
had ever read. 

Among the names found in the diaries for 1804 is that of Miss 
Owenson (Lady Morgan), “whose fame,” says Mr. Kegan Paul, 
“far exceeded her literary merits,"—a statement which certainly 
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cannot be contradicted, for the fame she received was of an 
exaggerated quality, but many of her works, notably the 
“O’Brians and O’Flahertys”—in many ways a very remarkable 
book—possess considerable power and literary merit. 

At this time Godwin’s poverty was very great. His play 
“ Faulkener” was produced and met with some success; but his 
needs were pressing, and in 1805 he embarked with his wife in 
his “greatest and most disastrous venture.” This was a “com- 
mercial undertaking,” to use Godwin’s own words, which “ was 
a magazine of books for the use and amusement of children.” 
Godwin’s own name, of course, could not appear in this under- 
taking on account of the hostility to his political opinions, but he 
established an agent in Hanway Street, Oxford Street—“a small 
street, but of great thoroughfare and commerce,” Godwin calls it— 
and published, under the name of Baldwin, “Fables Ancient and 
Modern ;” “The Pantheon, or Ancient History of the Gods of Greece 
and Rome,” and histories of Greece, Rome, and England, which 
were deservedly popular. The firm of M. J. Godwin & Co., as it 
was called, “‘althgugh the pseudonym of Baldwin was carried on 
to the end for Godwin’s own productions,” also published transla- 
tions from the French by Mrs. Godwin; Lamb’s “ Voyages of 
Ulysses,” and “ Stories of Old Daniel ;” and, most important of 
all, Mary and Charles Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare,” which 
were written at Godwin’s request, as well as many other books; 
but the attempt proved for twenty years one long series of 
struggles and failures. The same year saw the appearance of 
“Fleetwood,” but both it and his other later novels are now 
almost forgotten. One scene in “Fleetwood,” however, where 
the hero, believing his wife to have fled from him, causes figures 
to be made like her and the assumed lover, and shuts himself up 
with them, treating them like living beings, offering them food, 
and speaking to them until he really begins to fancy them alive 
and goes almost mad, is almost unequalled for ghastliness of idea 
and treatment, except perhaps by some novels of certain of the 
modern French schools. 

In 1809 Godwin published his “ Lives of Edward and John 
Philips, nephews and pupils of Milton,” chiefly, indeed almost 
solely, remarkable for its “lengthy” appreciative notice of the 
“Don Quixote” of Cervantes, which John Philips had done so 
much to defame by the coarseness and obscenity of his translation, 
and which was then but little appreciated in England. This was not 
the only occasion in which Godwin showed his judgment to be 
in advance of his time. He “was the first to maintain with 
vigour and keen insight that George Chapman’s translation of 
Homer was one of the greatest treasures the English language could 
boast” before the glorious sonnet of Keats had rendered yet more 
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famous in one of the greatest tributes that poet ever received from 
poet—the name of him who is the mightiest of the Homerids, fore- 
most of those who have re-echoed “the tale of Troy divine.” 

Godwin’s mother, who had been for some time very feeble in 
mind and body, died at Dalling, on Sunday, 13th August 1809, 
and Godwin, who was present at the funeral, gives, in a letter to 
his wife, a very interesting and feeling account of his emotions, 
and his sense of now being for the first time alone. 

Godwin’s great attractive power to young men drew two to 
him in 1811, who “ were both unhappy and both died young.” The 
first was a lad named Patrickson, who killed himself at Cambridge. . 
The other was Percy Bysshe Shelley. This acquaintance, un- 
sought by Godwin, was certainly the cause of the most important 
event that had ever taken place in his domestic life. Shelley, 
every one knows, had but little happiness in his first marriage, 
and when he became a friend of the Godwin family,he soon fell 
deeply in love with Mary Wollstonecroft Godwin, who, unhappy 
in her home, and truly devoted to the young poet, was only too 
willing to cast her lot with his. Their elopement together, in 
company with Jane Clairmont, to Calais, is of course well known, 
as well as their subsequent marriage after the suicide of Harriet, 
and renewed intimacy with the Godwins, It is perhaps to be 
wished that Mr. Kegan Paul had given us more information about 
Shelley and his friends than he has done, but such perhaps would 
be out of place, except merely where it touches directly upon 
Godwin’s own life. The same want may probably suggest itself 
with regard to Thomas Love Peacock, and would probably receive 
the same answer. Two passages in letters of Godwin to Shelley 
are of special interest, In one he points out that the fervour of 
desire for liberty of thought must not permit oblivion of the 
world’s great debt, if only for the glory of art, to the Roman 
Catholic faith ; the other answering Shelley’s forebodings of early 
death with prospects of the likeliness of his attaining the age of 
fourscore, a question which the wild waves and sudden storms of 
Spezzia Bay settled for ever but a few years later, 

After the Shelley episode the rest of the book can hardly be 
considered else than the history of the gradual decay of a great 
life. Godwin was beginning to grow old. His life had been in 
every respect a trying and troublous one, and in his declining 
years his old friends begin to die out without his forming new 
ones, although the mighty names of the younger generation begin 
to figure here and there. Godwin stays with Scott at Abbots- 
ford,'and has some correspondence with him. In one of the letters 
Scott lays bare his giant struggles for the sake of honour, to 
explain his refusal of a request from Godwin of assistance. The 
elder D’Israeli appears, and there are many letters from Bulwer, 
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whose novel “Eugene Aram” was probably suggested by a 
scheme of Godwin’s for writing a romance on the same subject. 
These later years of Godwin’s life show much good work— 
“Cloudesly,” which Bulwer praises highly; ‘“ The History of the 
Commonwealth ;” the admirable ‘‘ Answer to Malthus ;” and among 
his very latest work, the “ Lives of the Necromancers,” to which 
Mr. Paul does but scant justice in saying, “‘ The great beauty of 
the English in which they are written is their chief merit, but 
they have no special interest now.” 

This book, the main purpose of which, according to its author, 
was “to exhibit a fair delineation of the credulity of the human 
mind,” and not intended as “a mere work of idle recreation,” but 
to afford “a salutary lesson” in observing “the most deplorable 
perversion of human faculties,” is still of considerable interest, 
if merely as an example of immense learning and painstaking 
research compiled and condensed into a small space. As a mere 
commonplace-book of quotations and references on the subject of 
magic it is of value, and the style in many cases exhibits a most 
remarkable descriptive power. The account of Dr. Faustus, for 
example, is so simply yet so strikingly told, that we should think a 
lover of Goethe and an admirable translator of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust” 
like Mr. Kegan Paul would have been inclined to award more 


praise to Godwin on account of this passage alone. It would be 
scarcely possible to describe in a clearer or more forcible manner 
the legend which gave Marlowe the subject of a play that contains 
some of the finest love lines in the world, those beginning— 


“QO thou art fairer than the evening air ;” 


and supplied Goethe with the idea which has resulted in the 
greatest poem of this century. Faustus, in the study at his 
enchantments, or at his death, is brought before the reader 
with wonderful vividness in the clearest language. Godwin’s 
book is as picturesque in its own way as Michelet’s “La 
Sorciére.” 

But Godwin’s declining years, their sorrows and struggles and 
sadness, are, very painful, and it is with a feeling not of regret, 
almost of gladness, that his death in 1836, at the age of eighty, 
must be regarded. He had done his work; life had few if any 
attractions left for him ; and if his career is to be looked upon as 
in a certain sense a disappointment, he had at least the con- 
sciousness of having fought a good fight, which he could hardly 
have been sorry to see come to an end, The lines written in 
1834, to form a conclusion to his diary, are among the most 
remarkable he ever produced. 

Godwin was buried by the side of Mary Wollstonecroft in Old 
St. Pancras Churchyard, but in consequence of the iutrusion of 
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railway progress, the remains of both have been removed to 
Bournemouth, where Mary Shelley lay, and by whose side they 
were placed, and on their graves are commemorated the “ Political 
Justice” and “ Vindication of the Rights of Women,” which have 
made their names famous. It is well that he should lie at the 
last by the side of the only woman he ever really loved. 

It is without sorrow that we read of Godwin’s death. Few, how- 
ever, we think, will close the last volume of the biography without 
a strong sense of regret at having come to the end of a book so 
admirably calculated to excite the keenest interest and attention. 
Mr. Kegan Paul has illustrated for us that section of English literary 
history, with William Godwin for its central figure, which may be 
regarded as the connecting link between the period of Johnson 
and Goldsmith and the period of Leigh Hunt and Walter Savage 
Landor, He has shown to us Godwin as he was, with many 
virtues and many failings—a philosopher sometimes querulous, 
an ethical teacher who now and then becomes a little disingenuous, 
a stoic who is more than once willing to send round the hat of the 
needy, an upright republican who nevertheless condescends in the 
end to accept a small sinecure post .in the court of a monarchy. 
Against his slight faults, however, are to be set Godwin’s high moral 
principles, his great works and his many delightful qualities; 
most delightful of all, perhaps, his strong attractive power to mem 
younger than himself, which in itself speaks eloquently in his 
praise. To him, indeed, the too much quoted saying of Boling- 
broke about greatness and the forgetting of faults certainly does 
apply. But if we are grateful to Mr. Kegan Paul for his picture of 
Godwin and those of his friends with whom we are unfamiliar, we 
must also thank him for the fresh light he has thrown on “ the 
old familiar faces”—of Coleridge, “the rapt one of the god- 
like forehead, the heaven-eyed creature ;” of Lamb, “the frolic 
and the gentle;” and all the dear delightful beings whom we 
love so well and are so glad to meet again. Some defects in the 
work have been pointed out, chiefly of hasty statement or omission. 
The reader might have been glad, for example, to know more 
distinctly how the materials for the book, the letters, &c., were 
got together; but a new edition could see these deficiencies all 
supplied, and they are so unimportant that they are only worth 
mentioning as serving to show in bolder contrast the merits of 
the work, to which a place fairly belongs among the successful 
biographies of the world. 
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Art. I1].—PourticAL Economy As A SAFEGUARD OF 
DEMOCRACY. 


A TIME has come when even the most sanguine of conservatives 

or retrogressionists can scarcely conceal from themselves the 
fact that our national tone of thought, and consequently our 
national institutions, are steadily progressing towards democracy. 
Whether we incline to take an optimist or a pessimist view of the 
transference of political power from the higher social strata to the 
lower, we are unable to deny that, in England and in the leading 
Western civilisations, this transference is slowly accomplishing 
itself. 

It. is true that in certain foreign countries, where the current 
of popular opinion and consciousness is impeded by artificial 
restrictions, the democratic spirit frequently finds vent only 
in violent crises of rebellion, which contain in themselves the 
seeds of inevitable reaction; and the despotisms which follow 
such crises are apt to confuse our perception of the general 
“stream of tendency.” But in England, where public opinion 
has, for some time past, been neither coerced nor greatly exasper- 
ated, the progress has been sufficiently steady to be unmistakable; 
and England, as Mr. Buckle has demonstrated, is pre-eminently 
the country of political and intellectual spontaneity, and is there- 
fore the country where the tendencies of human nature, during 
the gradual process of civilisation, may most advantageously be 
observed. The English people are ballasted by their naturally 
practical and unexcitable temperament, and they are unlikely 
again to be subjected to any of those tyrannies and oppressions 
by which the mental balance of nations has often, in times past, 
been overset. We may therefore reasonably hope that they will 
always stop short of communism, “sans culottism,” and Reigns 
of Terror. We may even believe that, should their love of 
liberty at any time carry them too far, they would possess suffi- 
cient good sense and recuperative power to perceive and to correct 
their mistake. But, whether such timely reaction may or may 
not be safely relied on as a safeguard for the distant future, it 
seems scarcely probable that our people will begin to retrace 
their steps, or will even stop short in their course, until the 
experiment of something very like democracy has been actually 
and unsuccessfully tried. 

Our progress in this direction during the present century has 
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been in many respects unexampled, and possesses considerable sig- 
nificance. We have, within the existing decade, transformed our 
wage-receiving voters in parliamentary boroughs from a minority 
into a majority. We have therefore made it possible for them to 
outvote the propertied classes whenever they become able and 
inclined to act with sufficient organisation and unanimity. In 
doing these things, moreover, we have, in the opinion of our lead- 
ing politicians, conceded no more than the classes enfranchised 
had the will and the power to insist on. We owe the tranquil 
and orderly accomplishment of a change undeniably so important, 
to our timely perception of the impolicy of resistance, and to the 
prevalence among our upper and middle classes of the principles 
which constitute the basis of enlightened democratic institu- 
tions. The growth of these principles among the educated has, 
happily, to some extent, kept pace with the growing power and 
demands of the lower strata of electors, Never were the artificial 
distinctions of birth and rank estimated at so low a value; never 
were the largest principles of religious and social liberty so freely 
and effectively disseminated. The protective spirit is, in every de- 
partment of thought and action, growing daily weaker and more 
effete, and our faith in the developed and undeveloped capacities 
of the masses amounts occasionally to a fanaticism. 

It is therefore curious to observe that, in spite of this simultane- 
ous advance along various different lines, the democratic principle 
has, in a singular and suggestive way, begun of late to lose 
ground, It has come to pass that men who concede its abstract 
rightfulness are apt to regard with misgiving and apprehension 
some of its most important concrete manifestations. It is no novelty 
that politicians of ability and influence should prophesy the most 
disastrous results from political innovation and progress, Prog- 
nostications of this kind were perhaps more abundant and more 
gloomy at the beginning of the nineteenth century than they are 
in the present day ; but they were at that time the outcome of a 
professed conservatism, not only in politics, but in matters of 
social and religious opinion, and they were therefore based upon 
premisses inadmissible by philosophical radicals, Since then 
however, the institutions of democracy have become less suscep- 
tible of that idealising process to which we are prone to subject 
our favourite theories so long as they remain comparatively un- 
tested by experiment, Nations have actually lived under them, 
and some of the results have been, in the words of Mr. Lecky, 
“sufficient to cause a profound disquietude to those who have 
convinced themselves that democracy is the ultimate form of 
political development.” * 





* “ History of Rationalism,” p, 892, 
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Moreover, if we confine our survey to our own country and to 
the present time, we perceive, among the wage-earning classes, a 
prevalence of certain opinions and habits of thought which are, 
evidently, to a great extent, the result of an ignorant and unin- 
telligent self-interest; and we feel that if these views do not 
already work grave harm to all sections of the community, includ- 
ing the class professing them, it is only because the power of the 
latter is not, at present, commensurate with the vehemence of 
their belief in certain more or less erroneous political and social 
theories. It follows that the man who is a radical in the realms 
of thought and speculation is by no means of necessity a radical 
in the world of practical action. He may profess a philosophy 
from which democracy might apparently be deduced; he may 
retain his belief in its eventual necessity and utility; he may 
feel confident that its greatest drawbacks will be merely temporary 
and transitional; yet he may nevertheless view with regret the 
rapidly-increasing ascendancy of men whose growth in political 
power has outstripped their growth in fitness for its exercise. As 
an illustration of this mental attitude, we have, for instance, been 
lately reminded of Mr. Grote’s suggestive words :— 


“T have outlived three great illusions. First, I always held that 


if supreme power were held by the people, it would be exercised more 
righteously than when intrusted to one person or a few. But this I 
have now found to be a mistake. . . . I have outlived my faith in the 
efficacy of a republican government, regarded as a check upon the 
vulgar passions of a majority in a nation ; and I recognise the fact that 
supreme power lodged in their hands may be exercised quite as mis- 


chievously as by a despotic ruler like the first Napoleon.” * 


In the book where this passage is quoted, Mr. Greg has put 
before us, in their most alarming and least modified form, the 
evils anticipated by certain thinkers from the temper, the opinions, 
and the increasing ascendancy of the proletariat. The majority 
of politicians are not disposed, it is true, to receive without con- 
siderable reservation the more gloomy of “ Cassandra’s” predic- 
tions; and it is unnecessary at present to inquire whether, as the 
author himself suggests, their incredulity is chiefly occasioned by 
the inherent unpopularity of dismal prognostications, or whether 
Mr. Greg has really failed to take sufficiently into account the 
many encouraging considerations which his more hopeful oppo- 
nents have brought forward. For the purposes of the present 
paper a much milder statement of the case will suffice. Few but 
the fanatics of democracy wil! be inclined to dispute the modified 
proposition that, if the political power of the wage-earning classes 
were to be greatly increased, while certain of their views remained 





* Quoted by Mr. Greg, “ Rocks Ahead,” pp. 13, 14. 
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unaltered, serious dangers would result both to themselves and to 
their fellow-citizens; and that, even should their power remain 
stationary, these views are already sufficiently mischievous to be 
worth an intelligent endeavour to correct them. 

The erroneous views themselves need not be specified with much 
detail. With degrees of power and accuracy as various as their 
motives and their deductions, the writers of the day have kept us 
very well acquainted with the sins and shortcomings of the work- 
ing-classes, 

Those on which the writer of this paper desires at present to 
lay stress may briefly be summed up as follows :— 

Firstly :—The working classes, taken as a whole, do not accurately 
understand either the necessity or the utility of capital. Secondly: 
—They fail to perceive the extent to which they must themselves 
suffer from everything which diminishes capital, or impoverishes 
classes and trades other than their own, or lessens the commerce of 
the nation. Thirdly:—They do not generally or adequately realise 
the intimate relations which subsist between the average rate of 
wages and the population among whom the wage-fund has to be 
divided. Therefore they are apt to believe their own comparative 
poverty to be the direct result of cupidity on the part of their 
employers, and of the propertied classes generally. They do not 
hesitate, by restrictions and monopolies, by unreasonable exactions, 
and even by wilfully scanty and insufficient work, to increase the 
cost of production, and to lower the quality of articles produced. 
They think themselves justified in using such power as they may 
acquire by combination to extort higher wages from their masters 
independently of the state of trade. They are improvident, pre- 
eminently in the matter of marriage, and also in their general 
expenditure and way of life. In times of misfortune their inde- 
pendence of feeling is counteracted both by habits of extravagance 
and self-indulgence, and by the conviction that the help they receive, 
either from the state or from the classes above them, is rather 
a matter of right than of favour. And, lastly, they build their 
hopes of more prosperous conditions, not upon that co-operation 
and thrifty accumulation by which they might become capitalists 
themselves, but upon their chances of forcing up the price of their 
labour, upon metamorphosed political conditions, and even upon 
visions of an imaginary future, in which property is to be equally 
shared by all the inhabitants of the land. 

It is impossible that a summary so undetailed should specify, 
or even include, all the errors on the part of our proletariat which 
give us occasion for uneasiness; but it will perhaps be conceded 
that, among such evils, those enumerated are at once important 
and representative, and that many cognate fallacies which are not 
strictly included in, are indirectly caused by them. 
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Turning from these evils to the remedies which have been pro- 
posed, we find that the latter are numerous, and there are many 
of them which it will be impossible and unnecessary to notice in 
these pages. 

The object of the present paper is, in the first place, to examine 
the very popular theory that the system of national education 
inaugurated by the Education Act of 1870 will be the all-sufficing 
safeguard of democracy. Its second object is to offer a few 
thoughts with regard to a special description of culture, with 
which, in the opinion of the writer, national education must be 
supplemented if it is in reality to constitute such a safeguard. 

It is true that many thinkers are disposed gravely to doubt 
whether any probable degree of culture or improvement will 
suffice to make democracy safe. Many more also are inclined to 
rely chiefly on the mental training which will result from time, 
experience, and a sense of enlarged responsibility. But the fact 
remains, that as far as intentional and concrete remedial measures 
are believed in and relied on at all, state education is the remedial 
measure which commands the strongest faith and awakens the 
most sanguine anticipations. Yet the fact that this is the case 
appears to furnish ample proof that a most important feature 
of the position has been very generally, and very unfortunately, 
lost sight of. It is not sufficiently realised that the mistakes now 
under consideration indicate ignorance, not of common subjects 
of general information, but of the definite propositions of a 
difficult and at present unpopularised science, namely, the science 
of Palitical Economy. Most of the fallacies of our artisans and 
workpeople are simply so many total or partial negations of fun- 
damental economic doctrines ; they are perfectly natural to a class 
so circumstanced, and they are in no way more foolish or more 
difficult to explain than those protectionist doctrines which 
obtained so generally among the cultured classes before the 
publication of the “ Wealth of Nations.” It is not pretended for 
a moment that the grievances of the working-classes are imaginary, 
that their class-prejudices are wholly unjust, or that political 
economy has finally solved the many difficult problems which 
surround their position and prospects. But it may at least 
be maintained, firstly, that a knowledge of political economy 
would demonstrate to almost all sections of working-class thinkers 
the erroneous nature of some of their most cherished convictions, 
and would compel them greatly to modify their social and political 
creeds; secondly, that political economy is so important a factor 
in all just calculations of their conditions, grievances, and pro- 
spects, that if it be omitted from consideration, the results of such 
calculation must of necessity be invalidated; and thirdly, that 
if economic truth is to be generally diffused among “ our future 
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masters,” it will not be by the unaided operation of the Elementary 
Education Act, 

The incalculable advantages of a sound system of national 
education have been too often and too exhaustively demonstrated 
to need any recapitulation here. It is, of course, an invaluable 
preliminary to all higher culture or study of individual sciences. 
The amount of knowledge with which average scholars are turned 
out may leave them lamentably distant from the goal of a high- 
class literary or scientific education, but they have had the right 
road shown to them, and have been fairly started upon it. Capa- 
bilities and inclinations have perhaps been aroused in them, of which. 
they might not otherwise have been conscious, and those who desire 
to go further are in most cases substantially helped in their efforts. 
Nevertheless, it is in the highest degree chimerical to expect that 
general elementary education, of the kind and amount which we 
are at present able to give, will rapidly substitute economic truths 
for prevalent economic fallacies, 

A considerably higher type of culture has failed to do this 
among the upper classes, who, even when accomplished and well- 
read, are, as a rule, grossly ignorant.of political economy; while 
the education of the lower classes has, up to the present time, 
tended strongly in the opposite direction. The intelligent 
and reading artisan is precisely the man who has sufficient 
energy and independence to set up opinions in opposition 
to the existing order of things, and to appreciate the rough 
eloquence and captivating, though shallow logic which adorn 
the harangues of the agitator. Yet he too frequently lacks the 
experienced judgment and the sober knowledge of facts need- 
ful for the detection of fallacy in arguments so palatable and so 
convincing. 

Speaking of political economy, Mr. Lecky says :— 

“A wide diffusion of the principles of the science is absolutely 
essential, if democracy is to be other than a fearful evil. For when 
the masses of the poor emerge from the torpor of ignorance, and begin 
keenly to examine their position in the gradations of society, property 
is almost certain to strike them as an anomaly and an injustice. From 
the notion that all men are both free and equal, they will very speedily 
pass to the conviction that all men are born with the same title to the 
goods that are in the world. Paley may have been wrong in regard- 
ing general utility as the ultimate basis of the rights of property, but, 
most assuredly, no other will obtain the respect of those who, them- 
selves struggling with poverty, have obtained a supreme authority in 
the state. . . . Political economy, and political economy alone, can 
remedy the evil. . . . It proves that the wages of the labourer depend 
80 necessarily upon the proportion between the sum that is provided 
for the payment of labour, and the number of those among whom it is 
divided, that all direct efforts of the Government to cause the per- 
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manent elevation of wages are, in the end, prejudicial to the very class 
they are intended to benefit. It proves that the material prosperity of 
the working classes depends upon the increase of capital being more 
rapid than that of population, and that this can only be ensured, 
on the one hand, by the continence of the labourer guarding against 
excessive multiplication, and, on the other hand, by the fullest 
encouragement of production, which implies the perfect protection of 
capitalists ; for he who has no assurance that he may retain what he 
has accumulated, will either never accumulate, or will conceal his 
property unproductively. In other words, political economy demon- 
strates beyond the possibility of doubt, that if the property of the 
rich were confiscated and divided among the poor, the measure would, 
in the end, be the most fearful catastrophe that could befall the 
latter.” * 


It may, perhaps, be objected that the upper classes, though 
technically uneducated in political economy, do not set up for 
themselves any very alarming economic fallacies, and do not take 
any action in such matters by which the welfare of society is im- 
perilled. But, in the first place, the statement is not accurate ; for, 
in the single matter of poor-law relief and almsgiving, the mis- 
takes of the upper classes have done extensive and irreparable 
mischief. In the second place, the general tenour of their life 
and experience is such as to inspire them with a confidence in 
their better-instructed rulers, which cannot be expected of a 
proletariat ; and their position is, broadly speaking, devoid of 
those anomalous inequalities and apparently unjust privations 
which render so irresistibly tempting the doctrines and promises 
of socialism. If they are merchants or traders, they are guided by 
a commercial routine, which has grown out of the study and 
experience of economists, but which they themselves very im- 
perfectly comprehend, If they have no practical share in such 
enterprises, they are naturally content with a system from the 
overthrow of which they have nothing to gain. With the wage- 
receiving classes the conditions are exactly opposite, and, there- 
fore, in the absence of definite economic teaching, they would 
almost inevitably become the victims of this form of error, even if, 
like the middle classes, they were fortunate enough to be let alone. 
But, as Mr, Greg very truly says :— 


“‘They never are let alone. There are always at hand, now that 
they have become a power in the siate,—agitators, demagogues, and 
leaders, who desire to wield that power for their own purposes, and to 
indoctrinate the electors in their own views ; who persuade them (too 
truly, often) that they are ill-off, and (often very falsely) that they 
(these advisers) will make them better off; that their landlords are 
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selfish and exact too high a rent; that their employers are grasping 
and oppressive, and pay them too scanty wages ; that their clergyman 
is a deceiver, in league with their superiors, who humbugs them about 
a future world to keep them quiet in this; and that their benevolent 
neighbours do not do half enough for them, and so on,” * 


It may be remarked, too, that we contravene all experience and 
all analogy when we expect that a very moderate amount of 
general knowledge will not merely induce correct scientific con- 
clusions, but will eradicate mistakes and delusions which are 
deeply rooted in popular prejudice and strongly supported by 
apparent self-interest. Supposing, for instance, our medical 
savants were tuo discover that some usual habit, some common 
article of food, or some popular remedy for illness, though appar- 
ently beneficial in its immediate results, was undermining the 
health and constitutions of the population, and inducing serious 
and sometimes fatal diseases, which nothing but great knowledge 
and the most delicate experiments could connect with their original 
cause, What in such a case would be our probable and natural 
course? Should we use every possible effort to make known and 
to enforce the newly-found truth? or should we merely redouble 
our zeal in teaching to the masses a very moderate amount of 
reading, writing, history, arithmetic, and geography, on the chance 
that the few who afterwards proceeded with their own culture, to 
the point of becoming scientific students, would select as subjects 
physiology, pathology, and chemistry, and so, in the course of their 
reading, stumble upon the discovery for themselves ? 

It is no doubt a difficult matter to bring economic truth to bear 
upon the general community, but if such popularisation really 
constitutes one of the most important problems of the day, we are 
in no way excused by its difficulty from the duty of applying 
ourselves to its solution. At present the question is so little 
investigated that it would be rash to pronounce a decided opinion 
upon the chances of, or the impediments to, success. The fact 
that these popular fallacies are economic fallacies must be familiar 
to numerous minds, but it is remarkable how little has been done 
or attempted towards applying economic remedies. Nevertheless 
the magnitude of the issues involved is such as to demand our 
best thought and activity. History has already shown us, at least 
in one instance, how large a share false economy may have in the 
downfall of a powerful nation; and it is rash to assume, as a 
matter of course, that such catastrophes have become utterly 
impossible. Doubtless we have since learned too much, both 
from theory and from experience, for the same result to be 
repeated on the same extensive scale. Our unsurpassed economic 
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literature and the thorough acquaintance with it which is pos- 
sessed by some of our most influential men, will probably suffice 
to protect us from disasters so irreparable as those which befell 
medizval Spain. Nevertheless it must not be forgotten that it 
is pre-eminently the rulers of a nation who require a thorough 
knowledge of the laws that govern wealth; and just to the extent 
to which the uncultured and unleisured classes “are or nominate 
our rulers,” their ignorance of political economy will tell upon the 
fortunes of the nation. Nor is the danger remote because for the 
present they merely nominate our rulers, On many indifferent 
and abstract points electors may, no doubt, be in error without 
requiring their views to be in any degree shared by their repre- 
sentatives; but an irritated proletariat, possessed with a sense of 
its grievances, and identifying its own interests with certain 
opinions as to property, will be likely, more and more, to chose 
its representatives according to their readiness, real or professed, 
to adopt and to advocate those opinions. In the words of Mr. 
Grote, “ A House of Commons cannot afford to be above its own 
constituencies in knowledge or in patriotism.” * 

Indeed, apart from any future alteration in the distribution of 
political power, serious evils to the community have already 
arisen from the mistaken action of the labouring classes. In the 
first place, trades-unions and strikes, notwithstanding all that may 
justly be advanced in their favour, have undoubtedly made the 
mistake. of reviving some of the worst errors of protectionism, and 
have, in this and other ways, caused our commerce to suffer very 
considerably. In the second place, an enormous amount of turbul- 
ence in matters distinctly political, and of a fanatical and irritated 
kind of religious disbelief, arise, consciously or unconsciously, 
from the notion that the poverty of the poor is directly and en- 
tirely the fault of the rich, that the upper classes are, with de- 
liberate selfishness, using their power in order to keep to them- 
selves the ease and beauty of life, and that the sufferings of 
labourers might be remedied if employers and capitalists, either 
spontaneously or under pressure, were to hand over to them their 
unjust accumulations, Even drunkenness and immorality, albeit 
faults of the will rather than of the judgment, largely result from 
improvidence, over-population, and willing sacrifice of indepen- 
dence, or, in other words, from the politico-economical mistakes 
of the poor; and these politico-economical mistakes of the poor 
largely result, in their turn, from ill-contrived poor-laws and 
ill-bestowed charity, or, in other words, from the politico-econo- 
mical mistakes of the rich. 

With respect to the subject of education considered as a safe- 
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guard of democracy, it becomes necessary to make a digression in 
order to combat certain popular views on the education question 
generally. 

In the first place, it must be remarked that some ambiguity 
occurs, both in thought and in expression, whenever we speak of 
education as a contrivance devised by the upper classes for the 
improvement of the lower, or whenever we separate it from, and 
contrast it with, those impulses towards higher social and intellec- 
tual life, which arise with apparently greater spontaneity from the 
consciousness of the people themselves, and which neither require 
nor obtain intervention on the part of the Government. The true 
secret of such rightfulness and efficacy as may attach to state 
education lies in the fact that it is a result of popular develop- 
ment rather than of state-craft or of aristocratic philanthropy. 
Compulsory national education would probably be inexpedient* in 
any country, and would certainly be impossible under institutions 
so free as our own, unless it were to a great extent the outcome 
of an appreciation of such education, and a desire for it on the 
part of the classes to be educated. Not even in intellectual 
matters can supply be safely divorced from demand. The true 
justification of the Education Act is that the more respectable and 
intelligent working-men wish for their children’s education, and, 
if they were left alone, would probably pay for it themselves. All 
that the state has done has been to encourage and assist them in 
obtaining what they were already resolved to have; to secure, by 
superintendence, that the instruction should be the best at pre- 
sent procurable, and to prevent the children of the vicious, the 
indifferent, or the destitute from being denied a share in those 
advantages which parents of a higher stamp would have wished of 
their own accord to provide for them. 

In the second place, it must be remarked that, partly from for- 
getfulness of these truths, and partly from other causes, the 
friends of national education are prone to expect from it a moral 
and intellectual transformation so rapid and so immense as almost 
to annihilate the need for any other agency. 

Tn the words of Mr, Herbert Spencer, “ Faith in lesson-books 
and readings is one of the superstitions of the age.” Optimists, 
whose national vanity makes disagreeable truths distasteful to them, 
and enthusiasts of a more generous type, whose faith has been 
sorely tried by the rough realities of failure, have found in 
national education a panacea for human ills which has not yet 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting. Education is 
erected into a fetish which is to remove, in some magical and un- 
explained way, all earthly wrongs and troubles. We are apt to draw 
mental pictures of the result which we might legitimately expect if 
the culture given in our schools were in the highest degree rich 
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and varied, and if every boy and girl submitted to it were en- 
dowed with exceptional talents, a most sensitive receptivity, an 
ardent thirst for knowledge, and an indomitable perseverance. 
The highest lights and warmest colours of this picture are then 
unscrupulously transferred into our conception of the future of 
average children, whose infancy has perhaps been passed amidst 
most unfavourable surroundings, and who are dowered in many 
cases with a heritage of physical and mental feebleness, but who 
shall attend school more or less regularly till they are from ten 
to fourteen years of age, and shall learn, in about five per cent. of 
cases, to pass examinations in the three higher standards of the 
new code. Education is, as we have said, the supply of a demand 
which has arisen among the people, and there are not wanting 
thinkers to prophesy that, just to the extent to which it endeavours 
to be more than this, it will prove in the end a mistake and a 
failure. Mr, Herbert Spencer, who has done more than any 
other writer to raise sociology into a science, believes that educa- 
tion, as far as it is eleemosynary, will confirm and increase, in- 
stead of correcting, the economic faults of a pauperised and impro- 
vident population. He shows that parents already. pay a sixth 
part only of the cost of their own children’s education, and will 
probably before long pay less; and he confidently anticipates 
that the good effected by the culture will be more than out- 
weighed by the weakened sense of parental responsibility, and the 
increased encouragement to imprudent multiplication. 

But even apart from this very disheartening view, it is easy to 
show the futility of expecting a rapid and extensive rectification 
of economic mistakes through the agency of the School Boards and 
Education Department. In the first place, it has been very clearly 
shown by Mr. Thomas Wright, Sir John Lubbock, and others, 
that our present educational system fails, as a rule, to arouse in 
the pupils any taste for subsequent reading or self-culture. In the 
second place, we have seen that those who form what “Hans Breit- 
man” calls the “oonter-lower” class are, broadly speaking, the 
only persons to whose children the state supplies education arbi- 
trarily and on its own responsibility. National education being in 
other cases merely the supply of a demand, it follows that the nature 
of the supply will be influenced by the nature of the demand. 
Prominence will practically be given in the curriculum to such 
knowledge as is desired and valued by the class to be educated, 
and subjects which they do not appreciate will fall into or will re- 
main in the background.* Education at our universities remained 


* The additional subjects in which pupils who have passed in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth standards can be examined under the Education Act 
include Latin, Greek, German, Botany, and Chemistry, but exclude 
Political Economy. 
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exclusively classical so long as society, as a rule, valued extrava- 
gantly the literature of ancient languages and very inadequately 
the discoveries of modern science. Similarly the education of our 
women consisted only of accomplishments, languages, and a 
smattering of disconnected facts in history and geography, so 
long as the female intellect made no higher demand. It is idle 
to hope that any prompt or extensive demand for politico- 
economical training will arise among artisans and labourers, since 
it has scarcely done so as yet among those “by courtesy called 
the educated classes,” and people belonging to those classes are 
to be met with who are unacquainted with the science even by 
name. Nor can we rely on general culture to supply the deficiency, 
since these same educated classes have not yet ceased to believe 
that conflagrations, broken windows, and the consumption of perish- 
able luxuries are good for trade; that the prosperity of the country 
proceeds in the ratio of the increase of population; and that the 
more they give away, either through the poor-law or private charity, 
the better and happier the lower classes will be. Indeed, the 
teaching of political economy to the leisured class is a problem 
only a little less neglected than the one now engaging our atten- 
tion, and those on whom it devolves to train the statesmen and 
journalists of the future would do well to lay to heart the following 
words of Mr. Grant Duff :— 


“‘ By education I do not mean merely, or chiefly, the teaching of the 
children of the poorer classes to read, write, and do arithmetic. Much 
more, I mean teaching the children of the rich what it is most impor- 
tant they should know as citizens. School managers who never heard 
of Bastiat, and to whom political economy is the dismal science par 
excellence, are just the men to turn out scholars ripe for the acceptance 
of every form of political and social misbelief. Once let your great 
schools give a thoroughly manly training to your youth, making them 
fit to do the duties of British gentlemen at a time when the position 
of gentlemen is being challenged as it never has been before—a time 
instinct with change which may be admirably beneficial, but may also 
be extremely dangerous, and you will find the trade of agitation 
become a very bad one,” * 


Political economy is, in fact, a science of which we may not 
fully perceive the value even after a careful study of its principles 
and phenomena, We may be deeply versed in its most intricate 
technicalities, yet may fail to realise its true dignity and importance 
as the fundamental science of national life. Even economists 
themselves, unless they are also philosophic students of history 
and social science, might hesitate in endorsing Mr. Buckle’s 
opinion that the “Wealth of Nations” “is probably the most 





* Fortnightly Review, November 1874, p. 590, 
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important book that has ever been written, and is certainly the 
most valuable contribution ever made by a single man towards 
establishing the principles upon which Government should be 
based,” 

It is perhaps because the social and political bearings of poli- 
tical economy are so seldom adequately conceived, that so little 
attention is paid to its popularisation outside the narrow circle of 
its immediate professors and students. It may be objected against 
such popularisation that we cannot antedate intellectual growth ; 
that, when elementary education has prepared the soil, a demand 
will gradually arise for all kinds of scientific culture ; that mean- 
while, as we see amongst our people no alarming symptoms of 
revolution, we may safely leave them to grow wiser by experience ; 
and, lastly, that political theorising and the practical organisation of 
strikes and trades-unions from an educating and disciplining process, 
which will be thought of gratefully and with approbation long after 
the suffering and inconvenience it has occasioned have passed away 
and been forgotten. All these objections are, to a great extent, 
valid. It is a most happy fact that, by our timely concessions 
and wise abstinence from political protectionism, we have kept 
our lower classes in a frame of mind so far rational and unirritated 
that they are, as a rule, indisposed to believe in revolutions as 
remedies for their sufferings and grievances, The large majority 
are little inclined to imitate either the sentiments or the actions 
of the Paris Commune; they even vote occasionally for Con- 
servative candidates, and they neither fully avail themselves of 
their numerical strength as voters, nor use that strength for pur- 
poses of organised hostility to the classes above them in the social 
scale. But it is precisely for this reason that some opportunity is 
afforded to us of furthering their economic training. To oppose 
that training on the ground that the unmistakable discontent of 
the masses has not yet driven them beyond the bounds of law and 
order, is to say that we should abstain from an effort because we 
have time in which to make it, and some chance of making it with 
success. If our proletarians were ripe for insurrection, it would be 
too late for culture or reasoning ; but, as they are, on the whole, 
quiescent and rational, we may still place some confidence in both, 
Again, it is an undoubted fact that trades-unions and political 
demonstrations have been vilified and opposed with the fanaticism 
of a deeply-seated class-bias, Such co-operation is, to a great 
extent, sound in its original theory; many of its manifestations 
have been undoubtedly valuable, and its errors and excesses are 
by no means unnatural or inexcusable. It is to one of our prin- 
cipal living economists that we owe some of the fairest statements 
yet put forth with regard to the raison détre and the legitimate 
action of trades-unions, and of the strikes with which they are 
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often supposed to be necessarily and in all cases connected, 
Nevertheless, Professor Fawcett markedly separates himself from 
these who, by a natural reaction, refuse to believe that the work- 
ing-man can possibly do wrong :— 

“T am,” he says, “free to confess that the leaders of a strike, in 
assuming an attitude of hostility to their employers, are usually misled 
by the most pernicious economic fallacies. . . . The erroneous opinions 
which they entertain concerning the causes which regulate wages often 
induce them to commence a strike, in order to obtain an object which, 
neither in justice nor reason, the employers can be expected to grant.” * 


And at the close of a similar statement contained in his essays 
on Pauperism he uses these words :— 


“A better intellectual training will prevent workmen falling into 
such errors ; there is no reason why they should not acquire a sound 
knowledge of the principles of economic science.” t 


The more good there is, or might be, in trades-unions, the more 
must we regret that their leaders should make serious mistakes ; and 
that, at present, serious mistakes are made by them will be denied 
by no economist who has studied their practical working. Even 
M, Bastiat has made the confession, “Selon moi, il y a une foule 
de questions agitées maintenant parmi les classes ouvriéres, et au 
sujet desquelles, dans mon opinion trés-intime et trés-profonde, 
les ouvriers s’égarent.” t 

Our “Economic Rock Ahead” is, in reality, nearer and more 
dangerous than our “ Political Rock Ahead.” We are more likely 
to drift on .it unawares, and our national ship may thus sus- 
tain injuries which it will be more difficult afterwards to repair 
when time and experience have made us wiser. Professor Fawcett 
says :— 

‘The labourers should remember that wealth is in England accumu- 
lated so rapidly, because in industry we are able to compete success- 
fully with the whole world. In many trades the competition is so 
keen and so close, that victory only just turns in our favour. The 
balance of advantage is so slightly on our-side, that if we were 
hampered by many vexatious restrictions, other competitors would 
readily undersell us, and thus our foreign commerce might soon be 


imperilled.” § 


We can, therefore, ill afford to wait for an educational process, 
which will be necessarily slow and indirect, if it be in our power 





* “The Economic Position of the British Labourer,” pp. 181-183. 

+ “Pauperism, its Causes and Remedies,” p. 147 

t “ Discours sur la Répression des Coalitions.” CEuvres Complets de 
Bastiat, tom. v. p. 510. 

§ “The Economic Position of the British Labourer,” p. 198, 
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to accelerate that process by direct teaching, and by offering 
facilities to those who are already disposed to learn, It is true 
that we cannot forestall the intellectual development of the 
nation, or force artificially on the population a culture for which 
the age is not ripe. But we are not attempting to do either 
when we place specific truths within the reach of persons who 
are intellectually capable of receiving them, and who would 
manifestly be the better for knowing them. That economic 
truth should be expressed only in difficult treatises, in uni- 
versity lectures, or in the debates of a club of specialists, 
cannot be shown to be a necessity, Some of the most impor- 
tant principles of the science can be easily made comprehensible 
to minds of average intelligence. If, therefore, we take measures 
to popularise them, we are not artificially forcing the natural 
progress of knowledge, but are removing artificial restrictions 
by which that progress is impeded. 

Harriet Martineau in the preface to her “Illustrations of 
Political Economy ” (a book which might very advantageously be 
rescued from comparative oblivion by those who desire to advance 
the economic education of the poor), states the case in the fol- 
lowing words :— 


“Political economy has been less studied than perhaps any other 
science whatever, and not at all by those whom it most concerns—the 
mass of the people. This must be because its nature and its relation to 
other studies is not understood. It would not else be put away as dull, 
abstract, and disagreeable. It would be too absurd to complain of its 
being difficult in an age where the difficulties of science appear to 
operate, as they should do, in stimulating to enterprise and improv- 
ing patience... . But the people complain, and justly, that no 
assistance has been offered them which they could make use of. They 
ecmplain that all they can do is to pick up bits and scraps of know- 
ledge of political economy, because the works which profess to teach 
it have been written for the learned, and can interest only the learned. 
. . . The works already written on political economy almost all 
bear reference to books which have preceded, or consist in part of 
discussions of disputed points. Such references and such discussions are 
very interesting to those whom they concern, but offer a poor intro- 
duction to those to whom the subject is new. There are a few, a very 
few, which teach the science systematically as far as it is yet understood. 
These, too, are very valuable ; but they do not give us what we want— 
the science in a familiar practical form. They give us its history ; 
they give us its philosophy; but we want its picture... . If it 
concerns rulers that their measures should be wise, if it concerns the 
wealthy that their property should be secure, the middling classes that 
their industry should be rewarded, the poor that their hardships should 
be redressed, it concerns all that political economy should be under- 
stood.” 
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More than forty years have elapsed since these volumes of tales 
were laid before the public, yet political economy is hardly more 
popularised than it was when the words above quoted were 
written. Indeed the art of popularisation is one which has 
scarcely yet passed from its infancy into its childhood, At the 
beginning of the last century neither its existence nor its necessity 
had yet come to be recognised ; and although much progress has 
since then been made, especially during the present generation, 
its growth still appears dishearteningly slow to enthusiastic ‘lovers 
of progress, Through a combination of circumstances, partly no 
doubt unavoidable, our greatest thinkers have a tendency to write 
chiefly for one another; and the best résumés, criticisms, and 
analyses of their works appear in a class of reviews which are like- 
wise to some .xtent confined to a scientific and literary aristo- 
cracy. Within a small, though happily an enlarging circle, there 
is a ‘‘sudden making of splendid names,” and the newest opinions, 
discoveries, and expressions of rising scientists and philosophers 
are familiar household words, But there is also a wider circle, 
composed of people who have been educated, and who are not 
necessarily inferior in intellect, but to whom such men and such 
subjects are scarcely known even by name, and who remain, as 
far as direct knowledge goes, scarcely the better for thoughts and 
discoveries which have been before the world perhaps for cen- 
turies. 

The more important results of physical science are slowly 
becoming known to the unlearned, yet it is still difficult to find 
elementary works on chemistry, geology, or astronomy which 
evince a clear conception on the author’s part of the audience 
he designs to address, or an adequate grasp of their mental 
attitude and capacities. The best thought of the nation on 
subjects purely abstract remains almost entirely unpopularised ; 
and although political economy cannot be classed among these, 
its adaptation to the popular level is rendered difficult by the fact 
that, like many of the abstract sciences, it requires in its students 
a certain faith in, and capacity for, large generalisations. The 
most important proofs of its doctrines can only be very slowly 
worked out, and cannot be demonstrated with the incontrovertible 
completeness which belongs to lecture-room experiments. The 
man who believes that the water-pipe cracks at the thaw, instead 
of at the frost, may be made the witness of an experiment which 
compels him, as it were, to be convinced ; but the man who thinks 
that the Government should insist on a rise in wages must accept 
the refutation of his theory, comparatively speaking, on faith. 

The experience of certain modern professors of political economy 
has, however, convinced them that this necessary science may be 
made deeply interesting even to the minds of children ; and since 
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the publication of a few recent books, especially those of Mrs. 
Fawcett, we have no longer any excuse for associating it exclusively 
with ponderous volumes, technical phraseology and intricacies of 
abstruse reasoning. These valuable and suggestive little works 
have demonstrated that homely, and even amusing, illustrations 
may be found, whereby economic propositions can be shown in 
their practical working ; but unfortunately they, with the “ TIllus- 
trations” of Miss Martineau and the “Conversations” of Mrs. 
Marcett, appear to constitute almost the only attempts yet made 
to smooth this special path of knowledge for beginners and 
untrained thinkers, though it must be remembered that, among 
the economic works which are at present in circulation among 
the educated classes, there are many which are not beyond 
the comprehension of really well-read and intelligent work- 
men. 

The task of selecting suitable means for the popularisation of 
political economy is undeniably complicated by many and serious 
difficulties. The present article has aimed at little more than the 
emphatic statement of the need: the machinery whereby that 
need may be supplied forms a subject far too large and intricate 
to be treated in its few remaining pages. If the need itself come 
to be recognised as real, there is little doubt that varied modes of 
action will suggest themselves to those who endeavour to supply 
it. It is only necessary, therefore, to allude, very briefly, to a 
few of the dangers and obstacles by which the endeavour will be 
surrounded. 

Our modes of popularising facts and ideas have, in the 
case of religion and of science, been various, Large societies 
and associations have been organised; books, newspapers, and 
magazines have been freely circulated; tracts and pamphlets 
have been sold or distributed; sermons, lectures; and speeches 
have been delivered, and public meetings have been held, Pro- 
bably many, if not all, of these methods might be more or less 
pressed into the service; but it must be borne in mind as a 
difficulty, although not of necessity an insuperable one, that large 
and rapid popularisation of knowledge, for which no great desire 
has previously arisen, can scarcely be, pecuniarily speaking, a self- 
supporting process; and that, on the other hand, eleemosynary 
propagandism must always be fraught with many disadvantages 
and perils. If, for instance, we were to establish a Society for the 
Propagation of Political Economy, or an Economic Tract Society, 
it is more than possible that, in the absence of exceptionally wise 
administration, such an association might, in the end, do more 
harm than good. ; 

Perhaps the most important condition of success.is, that we 
should honestly endeavour to educate, and resist all temptation to 
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proselytise. If, instead of presenting economic truths in their 
natural relation and proportion, we endeavour to force into 
artificial prominence the doctrines which we conceive to be appro- 
priate to the more inconvenient errors of the proletariat, we shall 
not only be uncandid and unscientific, but we shall be likely to 
stimulate into resentfulness the strong class-feeling which is 
already a formidable obstacle to the spread of this description 
of knowledge. We have to guard too against the practice, un- 
fortunately too common in such cases, of putting forth a feeble 
and inadequate literature, on the apparent supposition that the 
enlightened nature of our aim will excuse any degree of inadequacy 
in the means, and will confer upon them, in spite of their 
inadequacy, an artificial effectiveness and success. Just as the 
aim of amusing the poor has been held to justify innumerable 
amateur performances too bad to be tolerated in the drawing- 
room, so also the aim of instructing the poor has been regarded 
as excuse sufficient for the circulation of books and for the delivery 
of lectures which recall to one’s mind the criticism passed on Mrs. 
Pardiggle’s tract by Dickens’s obdurate brickmaker: “‘ Have I 
read the little book wot you left ?- No, I an’t read the little book 
wot you left, There an’t nobody here as knows how to read it ; 
and if there wos, it wouldn’t be suitable tome. It’s a book fit for 
a babby, and I’m not a babby. If you wos to leave me a doll, 
I shouldn’t nuss it.’” 

It will doubtless be some time before we have a thoroughly 
adequate popular literature of political economy, but, in the 
meanwhile, much might be done if those who already attempt to 
circulate useful publications among the working-classes (by means 
of parochial lending libraries, workmen’s clubs, &c.) would take 
care to be possessed of the few really valuable and suitable works 
with which our economists have already provided us. Probably 
our greatest success will be achieved when once we have managed 
to secure for the people instructors selected from among them- 
selves, The really intelligent and honest leader, who had modified 
his socialistic proclivities by a sound and candid study of the 
science of national wealth, would be, for his own class, a more 
effective lecturer or writer than either the educated gentleman 
or the scientific professor ; his possibly less immaculate economic 
orthodoxy and less accurate economic knowledge being com- 
pensated for by his greater weight with his fellow-workmen, and 
his clearer comprehension of their mental attitude. 

It is certain, however, that whatever be the means taken, we must 
not expect very: immense or rapid results. It is useless to assume 
that every working-man who is at present a bad economist is so 
free from all prejudice or bias as to be capable and desirous of 
being convinced; and we cannot ignore the fact that neither 
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agitators nor their disciples act -in all cases from entirely disin- 
terested motives, Moreover, it has been truly said, that “few kings 
have been more largely, persistently, and fulsomely adulated than 
the working-classes of this country have been, or .more puffed up 
to their injury by the adulation. And hence it comes that, while 
the applauding voices of large numbers of them can be gained by 
all manner of petty agitators who choose to tickle their “ears. with 
fine phrases, and pander to the extremest forms of their grievance 
ideas, they are, as a body and as a rule, inaccessible to, and sus- 
picious of, any from other grades of society, who, not being agita- 
tors or self-dubbed ‘leaders of the people,’ seek to approach 
them in a friendly but not a flattering way.” * But, on the other 
hand, we are bound to approach the working-classes on the as- 
sumption that they are, on the whole, both honest in their con- 
victions and accessible to reason; and Professor Fawcett’s expe- 
rience encourages us to hope that our assumption will not prove 
entirely fallacious, and that we need not despair of “ educating our 
masters” if we only set ourselves to the task, honestly, and in the 
right way. Speaking of the great strike among the building 
operatives of London in the spring of the year 1860, he says, “TI 
ventured to ask the men who were on strike to meet me in a 
large public room in London, and I told them that I would try to 
place the question before them in its true economic aspects. 
When addressing them on the subject, I was scrupulously careful 
to point out to them how extremely fallacious were many of the 
opinions which they expressed. Although I attacked many of 
their most fondly cherished prejudices, yet their demeanour indi- 
cated that they were sincerely desirous to be instructed.” 

There are some who are disposed to think that, of the three 
safeguards for democracy once suggested by Mr. Grant Duff, viz., 
education, wise government, and patience, the last two will 
render unnecessary any extreme solicitude respecting the first, 
since history gives no example of a nation which has finally and 
irretrievably suffered by any transference of power which came 
to pass through the spontaneous development of a free and ad- 
vancing population. But history, it should be remembered, does 
not conceal from us the truth that great mistakes may be made 
and a vast amount of suffering occasioned during periods of tran- 
sition and upheaval. It rests, therefore, with those generations 
whose lot is cast in such periods to minimise, by every possible 
means, their unavoidable pains and penalties. 

It may be true, as Mr. Herbert Spencer has said, that “though 
the process of social evolution is, in its general character, so far 
pre-determined that its successive stages cannot be antedated, 





* “Our New Masters,” by Thomas Wright, pp. 140, 141. 
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and that hence no teaching or policy can advance it beyond a 
certain normal rate, which is limited by the rate of organic 
modification in human beings; yet it is quite possible to perturb, 
‘to retard, or to disorder the process.” But if philanthropic effort, 
when exercised in ignorance of social science, availed to “perturb” 
and to “retard” human progress, the same philanthropy, when 
it has acquired sufficient knowledge and insight, may surely be 
counted among the causes by the co-operation of which that 
progress is assisted. 

Moreover, the errors we have to combat are, in the following 
respects, exceptional, They are capable of refutation by ascer- 
tained scientific truths; they are held by those who are not un- 
able to understand those truths ; and they are fostered, sometimes 
ignorantly and sometimes from interested motives, by men whose 
occupation it is to circulate spurious science, thus interfering 
with the natural progress of mankind towards higher intellectual 
perceptions, and rendering necessary a counter-interference on the 
part of instructed thinkers. Doubtless the masses will be edu- 
cated to a greater extent by experience, and by the conditions 
which surround their existence, than by such intentional measures 
as we may be able to take to that effect; but, in spite of this, it 
is necessary that we should give special attention to the latter, be- 
cause they alone entail upon us the risks and responsibilities of 
action. In the noble words with which the same authority above 
quoted has concluded one of his best-known works, we have “to 
see how comparatively little can be done, and yet to find it 
worth while to do that little: so uniting philanthropic energy 
with philosophic calm.” 
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Art. 1V.—Lorp ALTHORP: HIS LIFE AND HIS PART IN 
THE First Rerorm Act. 


Memoir of John Charles Viscount Althorp, Third Earl Spencer. 
By the late Sir Dents Le Marcuant, Bart. London: 
Richard Bentley & Son, 1876. 


e yack human soul gifted above the souls of common men,” 

said Dean Stanley in his funeral sermon on Lord Palmer- 
ston, “leaves, as it passes away from this lower world, a light 
peculiar to itself. Asin a mountainous country each lofty peak 
is illumined with a different hue by the setting sun, so also each 
of the higher summits of society is lighted by the sunset of life 
with a different colour.” The preacher proceeded to inquire what 
were the special lessons to be learned from the life and character 
of the remarkable man of whom he spoke, and he pointed out 
that, as it was said of Judas Maccabeus, “ that of all the military 
chiefs of his time, he was the one who accomplished the greatest 
results with the smallest amount of external resources,” so it 
might no less truly be said of Lord Palmerston, “that of all 
political leaders, he achieved great success by the most homely 
and ordinary means,” And the Dean added, that “the departed 
statesman won his way, not so much by eloquence or genius, or 
far-sighted greatness, as by the lesser graces of good humour, 
gaiety, kindness of heart, tact, and readiness.” What was thus 
truly said of Lord Palmerston is equally applicable to the states- 
man the memoir of whom is now before us. His colleague, Lord 
Russell, describes him as without any powers of oratory, but 
adds that no man had more influence in the House of Commons, 
“‘ There are qualities,” Lord Russell continues, “which govern men, 
such as sincerity, and a conviction on the part of the hearers that 
the Minister is a man to be trusted, which have more to do with 
influence over the House of Commons than the most brilliant 
flights of fancy and the keenest wit.”* Here lay the secret 
of Lord Althorp’s influence. “Honest Jack Althorp” was 
the name by which he was commonly called in the House 
of Commons. More than forty years have passed since the 
close of Lord Spencer's official career, and he died so far back as 
1845, There are but few living who remember him as leader of 
the House of Commons and Chancellor of the Exchequer.t The 





* “Recollections and Suggestions,” p. 262. 

+ Of the 206 members of the House of Commons who signed the address of 
confidence in Lord Althorp in 1834, we cannot make out that more than 20 
are now living. Vide the address and signatures at p. 577 of the “ Memoir,” 
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publication of this memoir will enable the public justly to appre- 
ciate his services in carrying the first Reform Act—services which 
have been rather overclouded by those of Lord Russell. Without 
seeking in the least to disparage the unwearied labours in the 
cause of Parliamentary Reform of that distinguished man, we 
think the reader of this volume will come to the conclusion that 
without Lord Althorp’s leadership Lord Russell would have failed 
to carry through the Commons the great measure of 1832. 

The memoir is in all respects a valuable contribution to the 
political history of the period between 1815 and 1835, and Lord 
Spencer is fortunate in his biographer. If in point of literary 
execution the memoir is not equal to Mr. Trevelyan’s “ Life of 
Lord Macaulay,” it has many of the characteristics of that delight- 
ful book, and the author was animated by the same spirit of affec- 
tionate reverence for his subject. His position as private sec- 
retary to one of Lord Spencer’s intimate friends and colleagues, 
Lord Chancellor Brougham, gave him the advantage of being an 
eye-witness of Lord Spencer’s official career, and of possessing 
peculiar means of knowledge of the events of the stirring times of 
1830 to 1832, Indeed, this knowledge has led to what is almost 
a defect in the book—a relation of facts and events, interesting in 
themselves, but with which Lord Spencer had little or no con- 
nection. The author himself evidently felt tempted to write, not 
a memoir of Lord Spencer, but a history of the Reform Bill. 
Unfortunately he did not live to complete his work, but the 
two closing chapters, left unfinished by him, have been ably 
completed, and the whole work edited by his son. The memoir 
had also the advantage of revision by one of Lord Spencer’s 
nephews, the late lamented Lord Lyttleton. Lord Belper, 
who sat in the House of Commons throughout Lord Spencer's 
official career, has supplied the editor with some valuable notes, 
and no pains have been spared to make the memoir at once in- 
teresting and trustworthy. We have seen it charged as a defect 
in the book that too much space is occupied by biographical 
sketches of school-fellows or colleagues of Lord Spencer. It 
certainly is difficult to see what light is thrown on either his 
character or career by such sketches, able and interesting though 
they be, as, ¢.g., those of Mr. Thomas Grenville, Mr. Whitbread, 
and Lord Chancellor Cottenham. We are glad, however, that, 
though somewhat out of place in this volume, there should be 
given to the world this sketch of one of the greatest of modern 
judges, who, unless, indeed, some one shall arise to carry 
on Lord Campbell’s “Lives of the Chancellors,” is not likely 
to have a biography of his own. Those of our readers who 
remember Lord Cottenham will pardon us if we imitate our 
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author’s fault, and give an extract from his sketch of the noble 
and learned Lord. It is drawn by a masterhand. 


“The genius of Lord Cottenham lay rather in action than in specu- 
lation. When he indulged in disquisitions—and some of his judgments 
abound in them—it was always for the purpose of elucidating his view 
of the case before him, not of starting incidental or extraneous ques- 
tions. Hence his judgments were at once business-like and philoso- 
phical, sound determinations of the particular rights at issue, and at 
the same time treasures of legal knowledge and instruction to the 
general practitioner and the student. The style of them, like the 
character of the man, was perfectly free from all affectation and dis- 
play ; whether written or spoken, they were always simple, terse, and 
perspicuous, clear and condensed in their summary of facts, and in 
their exposition of law comprehensive and vigorous, but at the same 
time cautious and precise. 

“Tn those which he pronounced extempore, his delivery was too 
rapid to admit of much attention either to the choice of his words or 
to the structure of his sentences; but his written judgments, though 
aspiring to none of the graces of composition, possessed all the highest 
attributes of the judicial style; not the least of which was a very 
sparing use of figurative or metaphorical language, which in subjects 
requiring logical precision is so fertile a source of fallacy and miscon- 
ception, 

“In all branches of his jurisdiction he exhibited the qualities of a 
consummate judge, but in none so conspicuously as upon questions 
relating to the reformed municipal corporations and to great railway 
and other companies, which sprung up in such numbers during the 
period of his judicial career.* . . . His demeanour in court was not 
without a certain dignity, but its prominent feature was an austerity, 
amounting sometimes to harshness, which maintained his authority 
rather than conciliated esteem. Though he had strong likings and 
antipathies for certain members of his bar, which he did not take 
sufficient pains to conceal, he had too much self-reliance, and too 
vigorous and independent a mind, to be subject to the influence of any 
particular advocate.t 





* Equity students will remember the cases of The Attorney-General v. 
The Corporation of Liverpool and The Attorney-General v. The Corpora- 
tion of Norwich, as examples of the one class of cases, and Mozley v. 
Alston and Lord v. The Copper Miners’ Company, as examples of the other. 

t Mr. (afterwards Lord- Justice) Knight Bruce was an especial object of 
his antipathy, which was returned in full measure by that very learned 
and equally eccentric man. Party spirit had much to do with this ill- 
feeling on both sides. Lord Westbury, when Mr. Bethell, was also at one 
time the object of Lord Cottenham’s dislike, but towards the close of his 
career, when his faculties had declined, it was generally thought that the 
exact knowledge of law and the logical power displayed by Mr. Bethell 
gave him considerable ascendancy over the failing Chancellor, The terms 
which Gibbon applied to Wedderburn and Thurlow were equally appli- 
cable to Lords Westbury and Cottenham— Magis pares quem similes. 
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“Empty declamation, and useless repetitions of the same topic by 
successive counsel, found so little favour with him, that they gradually 
disappeared from his court ; but to all, of whatever age or standing, 
who had anything pertinent to offer, he was a patient and attentive 
listener, seldom interrupting an argument except for the purpose of 
bringing it to an issue by showing that he had detected its weak 
points. If he had a failing as a judge, it consisted in an impatience 
of contradiction, and an undue jealousy of any impeachment of his 
opinion.* It is true that the labour which he bestowed on his judg- 
ments warranted a more than ordinary degree of confidence in their 
correctness, and that the general accuracy of his mind and his habi- 
tual caution made him less liable than most men to mistake or inad- 
vertence ; but the irritation which he often betrayed when errors, even 
of the latter kind, were imputed to him, and the struggles which he 
made to explain them away, produced an impression of disingenuous- 
ness, which tended to lessen the weight of his authority in those cases, 
by far the most numerous, in which the imputation was groundless.” t 


Here we must close this digression, and return to the memoir. 
Lord Spencer originally contemplated writing his own life, and 
shortly after his retirement from public life began to do so. He 
appears to have soon abandoned his determination, as only a short 
but very interesting fragment of what was intended to be the 
introduction was found amongst his papers. It is now prefixed to 
the memoir. In it, alluding to his defective education, he with 
characteristic honesty and humility writes :— 


“No original composition of mine on any literary, political, or his- 
torical topic could instruct others or satisfy myself; and secondly, I 
have no habit of composition ; I have no practice in putting sentences 
together ; and even, therefore, if I did possess the information, I 
should not be able to convey it in a way which would induce the 
public to read what I had written. But I have lived, at least it ap- 
pears to me, in times which must hereafter be most important in the 
history of England, I have been more or less actively engaged in 
politics more than thirty years. Even before I was engaged myself, 
I passed my boyhood at the Admiralty during my father’s brilliant 
administration of the Naval Department. I was acquainted with Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Fox, and ever since their deaths I have been on the most 
intimate terms with all the leaders of the Whig party. I therefore 





_ * Tradition relates that on one occasion Lord Cottenham had given a 
judgment founded on a complete misconception of the facts of the case, 
whereupon the solicitor for the losing party, in amazement and distress, 
tppealed to his counsel, Mr. Knight Bruce, to point out to the Chancellor 
the error into which he had fallen ; but the only consolation he received 
was this assurance—“ Sir, if an angel from heaven were to come down and 
tell the Lord Chancellor that the judgment he had just given is erroneous, 
his Lordship would not be convinced he was in error.” 
t “Memoir,” pp. 64-67, 
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think that, in putting on paper my own recollections of my past life, 
notwithstanding the defects in my style of writing, and the want of 
general information which may frequently appear in this composition, 
I am doing that which will be interesting to posterity.” * 


The spirit in which he intended to write appears in the follow- 
ing extract. After stating that he had kept no memoranda to 
which he could refer, and would probably therefore be inaccurate 
as to dates, and that his recollection might deceive him as to 
facts themselves, and that he might confound the impression which 
the event made on him at a subsequent period with that which 
it made upon him at the time when it occurred, he continues :— 


“ But in the main the information which I give will be authentic ; 
it will be the testimony of an eye-witness, and I am determined that 
it shall be honest. I intend to state without any reserve my opinion of 
the characters and motives of those whose actions will be brought 
under view; and, among others, I shall most unreservedly state my 
opinion of myself, and avow all the motives, as far as I know them, 
which have operated on my conduct. I shall begin with my earlier 
recollections. These, of course, will apply to a period of my life 
which can be but little interesting, but even this may be useful, as it 
will lead; to a better appreciation of my own character, and may 
perhaps point out why it has been that a man without education, 
and possessed of such very slender natural abilities, should have risen 
to such high eminence as I have, and should have possessed the power 
which, up to the period of my quitting the House of Commons, it was 
my fate to enjoy.” t 


One cannot but regret that an autobiography of such a man, 
written in such a spirit and with such a purpose, should be lost 
to the world; and we join in the regret which Sir Denis Le 
Marchant thus expresses :— 


“With the information which his honesty and candour would 
have warranted as true, aided by the reflected light of a quarter of 
a century, we should have been enabled to estimate more correctly 
the views of the authors of the Reform Bill, and to judge how far 
the expectations of some, and the apprehensions of others, had been 
realised by the event. We should also have obtained a clear in- 
sight into the character of the statesmen by whom the mighty work 
was accomplished,” { 

To one other passage in this fragment we must call attention, 
It is the opening paragraph :— 

“T have long known, and often endeavoured to impress upon my 


mind, that there is only one object which is worthy of. the ambition of 
a man of sense, and that is to obtain the favour of God. Political 





* “Fragment,” p. xvii, t Ibid, pp. xvii. xviii, “Memoir,” p, 293. 
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pursuits and political rivalships are not the means to conduce to this 
end, I do not say that politicians may not obtain the favour of God. 
On the contrary, I am confident that many of them have, and many 
of them will continue to do so ; but the occupations and the compliances 
which necessarily belong to a political man must, at least as far as my 
experience teaches me, have a tendency to diminish religious feeling.” * 


He therefore congratulates himself on his retiring from publiclife, 
which he states was “from his own inclination only,” because by so 
doing he gave himself “ greater facilities to become a religious man,” 

This narrative of experience, coming from so competent an 
authority, is noteworthy, That it is in the main true, we doubt 
not, though we trust the higher tone which now permeates public 
life makes it less’ true than it was in the times of which Lord 
Spencer wrote. The reference to the compliances necessarily be- 
longing to a political man reminds one of Wilberforce’s remark 
on Pitt—* His strictness in regard to truth was astonishing, con- 
sidering the situation he so long filled,"—an estimate which is quite 
consistent with a very considerable amount of lying on Pitt’s part. 

We turn from this fragment to the memoir itself. John Charles 
Viscount Althorp—the name by which he will be best known in 
time to come, and by which we shall call him throughout this 
paper—was the eldest child of George John, second Earl Spencer, 
by Lavinia, daughter of Lord Lucan. His grandfather had been 
created a peer by the advice of Lord Chatham, and held office 
in the second ministry of Lord Rockingham. He had succeeded, 
before he was of age, to an enormous property, in money as well as 
land, and he died at the age of forty-nine years, very much in debt, 
The second Earl was educated by Sir William Jones, whose boast 
it was, “that, with the fortune of a peasant, he had given himself 
the education of a prince.” “Make him, if you can, like yourself,” 
was the request of Lady Spencer to Sir William in confiding her 
son to his care, which he fulfilled with a zeal and attention worthy 
of Fenelon or of Arnold, His pupil married young, and early 
succeeded to his peerage, but was neither an early nor an eager 
candidate for political distinction, contenting himself with an 
occasional attendance in the House of Lords and a silent vote 
with the Whigs. Scared with the excesses of the French Revolu- 
tion, he was one of the first of the great Whigs to pass over into 
the Tory camp. Within a year of his secession he was made 
First Lord of the Admiralty. Lord Macaulay describes him as 
“inferior to many of his colleagues as an orator, but decidedly 
the best administrator among them. To him it was owing that 
along and gloomy succession of days of fasting, and most empha- 
tically of humiliation, was interrupted twice in the short space of 





* “ Fragment,” p. i, 
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eleven months by days of thanksgiving for great victories.’* 
Lord Spencer retired with Mr. Pitt when he succumbed to the 
intrigues of Loughborough and the insane prejudices of George 
the Third against Catholic Emancipation. He returned to his 
allegiance to the Whigs, and at the same time to office as Home 
Secretary, in the Fox-Grenville Ministry of 1806. On the fall of 
that Government he finally retired from public life, though he 
lived nearly thirty years longer, combining studious habits with a 
great love of the country and out-of-door employments ; and this 
was not confined to field-sports. He entered heartily into the 
movement made at the beginning of the century for the more 
scientific treatment of agriculture. He was deeply versed in the 
science of bibliography, and brought it into fashion. The mag- 
nificent library at Althorp, as it now exists, is due to him. By 
men of letters he is remembered with gratitude for the “ strenu- 
ous kindness which obtained from Pitt the pension which 
enabled poor Cowper to close his melancholy life unmolested 
by duns and bailiffs,’+ Lady Spencer is described by her 
son’s biographer as in force of character and brilliancy of con- 
versation surpassed by few women of her time. If she appeared 
to aim at a somewhat exclusive sway in politics and fashion, it 
was from no love of power or display. She appears to have 
exercised considerable influence over the great naval commanders 
who frequented the Admiralty during her husband’s successful 
administration of the navy. Nelson she used to call her “ bull- 
dog.” After Lord Spencer's withdrawal from public life, she 
made Spencer House the resort of a few distinguished men, 
some eminent in science and letters, others as statesmen and 
courtiers—men who had been eye and ear witnesses of the pat- 
liamentary contests of the last century. “This society” (says Sir 
Denis Le Marchant) “has proved a frequent source of inspiration 
both to Lord Brougham and Lord Russell, whose finest speeches 
are enriched by traits in that period of our history not to be found 
in books, and having all the freshness and distinctness to be derived 
only from contemporary information.” + Lord Althorp was born 
30th May 1782. He himself has told us he was “ without edu- 
cation.” This is an exaggeration, but it is true that “Lord and 
Lady Spencer, absorbed in the whirl of political and official life, 
neglected their son to a degree,” as his biographer admits, 
“ searcely compatible with their known affection for him.” They 
left him to receive his first impressions of duty and knowledge 
from a Swiss footman. That he grew up shy and awkward, and 
that there was throughout his life apparent in him a want of the 





* “Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches.” Edition 1871, p. 421. 
“ Memoir of William Pitt.” 
t Ibid,, p, 413. ft “ Memoir,” p. 21. 
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refinement for which his father and his mother were alike noted, 
is only to be attributed to a closer intercourse with servants than 
is usual with children even of lower rank. From his father he 
inherited a strong love of field-sports, which the father encouraged, 
and which was naturally aggravated by the associations to which 
we have referred. A letter, written to his father in his seventh 
year, and signed “Jack Spencer Viscount Althorp,” shows a 
devotion to and knowledge of dogs and horses remarkable for 
that age. When scarcely eight years old he was sent to Harrow. 
He was in no way distinguished at school, but still— 

“He was no common boy. Independently of an excellent temper, 
he had a mingled nobleness and gentleness of heart that kept him out 
of schoolboy vices, added to a genuineness of character almost amount- 
ing to originality. He was just the boy whom Dr. Arnold * would 
have loved and encouraged to expect God’s blessing in after-life. If 
not endowed with great abilities, he was thoughtful, manly, and in- 
dustrious. He had high principles, with a steadiness of purpose that 
could hardly have been expected in one so modest and retiring— 
indeed, a cool, fearless resolution already formed a prominent feature 
in his character.” ¢ 

In this case truly the boy was father to the man. More than 
thirty years after Lord Althorp’s school-days Jeffrey first entered 
Parliament, “No one,” observes Lord Cockburn, “seems to have 
struck Jeffrey with so much admiration as Lord Althorp.” “ There 
issomething,” writes Jeffrey, “to me quite delightful in his calm, 
clumsy, courageous, immutable probity and well-meaning, and it 
seems to have a charm with everybody.” f 

Lord Spencer had been educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The Master of Trinity at that date was Bishop Mansel, a fellow- 
collegian of the Earl’s, and an ardent supporter of Mr. Pitt’s 
Ministry. To Trinity Lord Althorp went up for residence in 
January 1800. The Master seems to have done little or nothing 
in the supervision of the College beyond occasionally punishing 
undergraduates for such offences as walking over the College grass 
plot in loose pantaloons. On one occasion the penalty was de- 
priving the culprit for a fortnight of his ale and pudding. Lord 
Althorp was consigned to the charge of Mr. Allen as his tutor, 
who is described by our author as “ being, like most Cambridge’ 
tutors, a student from compulsion rather than inclination, and 
who had little genuine love of knowledge, and was utterly incap- 
able of exciting such a feeling in his pupil.” § 





* “His (Arnold’s) attention was not reserved for pupils of remarkable 
attainments and brilliant promise, who might reward his assiduity by con- 
ferring distinction on their instructor. None were so loved and honoured as 
those who persisted in laborious effort, without the power or talent to win 
admiration or command success. Of such an one he said, ‘I could stand 
before that man hat in hand” "—J, Martineau, “ Miscellanies,” p. 83. 

t+ “ Memoir,” p. 33, $ Ibid., p. 273. § Ibid., p. 75. 
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Lord Althorp, however, always professed to feel great gratitude 
to his tutor, and showed the sincerity of his professions by pro- 
curing for him successively the rich livings of St. Bride’s and 
Battersea, a prebendall stall at Rochester, and finally the Bishopric 
of Ely. Not even his friends could say that Mr. Allen was worthy 
of that high office. In reference to the little ability he showed in 
the execution of its duties, Bishop Wilberforce remarked, “ He 
must have infused his whole mind into Lord Althorp.” Though 
Lord Althorp was unfortunate in his tutor, he was fortunate in 
having a mother who was ambitious for him. Lady Spencer set 
her heart on his being in the first class at the college examination 
of his first year ; and incited by the desire to gratify her, he became 
a reading-man, and was not only placed in the first class, but 
high in it. The influence of Lady Spencer on her son was again 
brought to bear, and he became the first man of his year in his 
second year. For a nobleman to attain this position was an oc- 
currence unusual, if not unprecedented, in the annals of Trinity. 
Amongst his competitors were “foemen worthy of his steel ”— 
e.g., Mr. Parke, afterwards Baron Parke, and subsequently Lord 
Wensleydale, and Mr. Pryme, afterwards Professor of Political 
Economy in the University. Being a nobleman, Lord Althorp, 
according to the bad practice of that time, was not even allowed 
to enter into the competition for honours ; but the benefit result- 
ing from the course of study which was necessary to his Univer- 
sity successes is thus described by his biographer :— 


‘“‘Not only must his mind have been strengthened by the intellectual 
discipline inseparable from mathematical investigations, but he had 
gained a command over figures which made all calculations easy to 
him ever afterwards. This materially aided him in his agricultural 
pursuits, for he not only kept his accounts with a minuteness and 
accuracy that made them models of their kind, but simplified and 
abridged them by the use of algebraical formule. It was, however, 
as a member of the House of Commons that Lord Althorp reaped most 
advantage from his industry at Cambridge. He was one of the few 
county members to whom the long tables of figures in the Blue Book gave 
no alarm, and who could sound the depths of a financial proposition 
without assistance. Long before he ever entertained an idea of office, 
he took a prominent part in the debates on the currency and the Bank 
Charter, boldly combating the arguments of practical men, who had 
made these questions a particular study.” * 


Of Lord Althorp’s exactness in matters of account the author 
supplies this illustration :-— 


“He once refused to pass the accounts of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, of which he was President, on detecting an error of threepence 


| 





* “Memoir,” p, 80. _ 
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in the balance-sheet, and actually spent four hours with Colonel 
Challoner in again going over the accounts. When he had satisfied 
himself, he said, ‘Our threepence will swell into a hundred pounds 
next year, if we overlook it.’”* 


Lord Althorp continued another year at Cambridge, where he 
took his Master’s degree, and finally quitted the University in 
1802. Having no examination in prospect during his last year, 
his motive for exertion was gone, and he devoted himself to hunt- 
ing and racing, with the unfortunate result of contracting a heavy 
debt, to pay which his father was obliged to borrow the money, 
The pain this caused Lord Althorp cured him of his love of racing. 
The unfortunate associations of his childhood prevented his 
making a favourable impression on the brilliant society which 
frequented Althorp and Spencer House. His parents were ambi- 
tious for him, and intended him for public life, but for this he 
showed no liking; in his own words, “he detested the life of a 
grandee.” 

In the society of a young Irish baronet he passed some months 
between Naples, Florence, and Rome; but the travellers, with 
“the true English feeling of the period, superciliously refused to 
enter into foreign society, and on his return Lord Althorp boasted 
that he still could not speak French.” One important lesson this 
journey taught him. Abroad he saw the Catholics oppress the 
Protestants, on the same grounds as those on which at home the 
Protestants oppressed the Catholics. This led him to consider 
the whole question of political disabilities on account of religious 
belief, and he became a warm advocate of their removal. 

His parliamentary career soon commenced. ‘The remote 
borough of Okehampton, lying on the borders of Devon and 
Cornwall, which railway extension has now made more known to 
the world than ever it was before, then a nomination borough, 
and disfranchised in 1832, had the honour, in April 1804, of first 
sending to the House of Commons the man who afterwards was 
to be a chief agent in its disfranchisement. At the House of 
Commons his attendance was “parcus and infrequens”—a fact 
which, however displeasing at the time to the Government whose 
influence had procured him his seat, he afterwards remembered 
with pleasure, as it enabled him to say “he had never given a 
vote against Mr. Fox.” The political changes following the 
death of Mr. Pitt, in January 1806, brought Lord Spencer for a 
time back to public life. He became Home Secretary in the 
Fox-Grenville Ministry, and Lord Althorp, “ multa gemens,” 
became a Lord of the Treasury. This appointment, of course, 
vacated his seat. Instigated by his father, he quitted his safe 





* “ Memoir,” p. 80, note. | 
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seat at Okehampton to seek the more distinguished, but more 
precarious, seat for the University. He had two opponents—one, 
Lord Henry Petty, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and after- 
wards third Marquis of Lansdowne; the other, Lord Palmerston. 
After spending what he describes as “the most agreeable fort- 
night he ever passed at Cambridge,” Lord Althorp, at the close 
of the poll, found himself beaten. The numbers were— 


Lord Henry Petty, : . ‘ ‘ 331 
Lord Althorp, ‘ ° ‘ ‘ , 144 
Lord Palmerston, . . , , 123 


Defeated at Cambridge, Lord iia sought refuge at St. 
Albans, but he had the misfortune of sitting for that sink of 
corruption for but a short time. In November 1806 there was 
another general election, when he was returned at the head of 
the poll for the then undivided county of Northampton. He 
continued one of the members for that county until he succeeded 
to his Earldom—a period of nearly thirty years. He did not take 
easily to official life, and only on rare occasions, and then with 
great difficulty, was induced to attend at the Treasury for the 
purpose of making a Board. From this unwelcome necessity 
he was relieved by the break-up of the Ministry through the 
King’s insane obstinacy on the Catholic question. Set free from 
office, Lord Althorp for the next two years devoted himself to 
those country occupations and amusements he so much preferred. 
The session of 1809 witnessed the real commencement of his par- 
liamentary career. The House and the country were alike agi- 
tated by the scandals as to the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke. 
Lord Althorp was deeply impressed with the evidence as to the 
Duke’s connivance in the corrupt proceedings of his mistress, and 
he was one of the very few members of the Whig aristocracy who 
voted for Colonel Wardle’s motion, which in effect pronounced the 
Duke to have been guilty of corrupt practices. A whitewashing 
resolution, proposed by Mr. Perceval, was passed, and was imme- 
diately followed by the Duke’s resignation. The Opposition, 
however, wished to place on record the fact that this resignation 
was not the voluntary act of the Duke, but the result of the pro- 
ceedings taken by the House. The Whig chiefs seem to have all 
along been backward in moving against the Duke, whom Lord 
Grey described as ‘‘the object of a mean and miserable persecu- 
tion.” Their inaction was partly due to their fear lest, by taking 
an active part against the King’s favourite son, they should 
increase the fear and dislike with which he regarded them. 
Throughout the proceedings against the Duke, Mr. Whitbread 
was, in fact, the leader of the Opposition. He determined that 
a resolution declaratory of the facts should be recorded in the 
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journals. There was great difficulty in selecting a mover, and 
Mr. Whitbread was driven to look for some one “whose charac- 
ter and position rather than ability were likely to secure general 
acquiescence.” These qualifications in a high degree were united 
in Lord Althorp; and notwithstanding the risk on such an occa- 
sion of trusting an untried man, Mr. Whitbread asked Lord 
Althorp to undertake the task, and he consented to do so. 
Accordingly, in a maiden speech, which Mr. Whitbread de- 
scribed “as being as free from all affectation as it was full of 
ability,’ Lord Althorp moved a resolution to the effect, “ That in 
consequence of the Duke’s resignation, the House did not think 
it now necessary to proceed any further in the investigation of 
the charges against him.’ On the motion of Mr. Perceval, the 
resolution was amended by the omission of the word “now;” 
but, with that exception, the Government did not venture either 
to oppose or amend it, and it was agreed to unaltered. Lord 
Althorp was thus honourably associated with the triumphant 
close of this memorable contest, 

When Lord Althorp went to Cambridge his mother earnestly 
bid him “ Beware of all Whigs,” and during his University career 
he had held aloof from the members of the Whig families who 
were his contemporaries there; but during the progress of the 
Duke of York’s case he wrote to his father, “ I shall be very glad to 
see you at Althorp to talk these things over with you. My poli- 
tical situation is very much changed within this last fortnight. My 
opinions, as you know, have long been the same, but till now I 
never had the nerve to act upon them.”* Having once gained the 
courage of his opinions, Lord Althorp joined the little knot of 
Liberal members to whom the term Radical was first applied, Of 
this band Mr. Whitbread was the leader, and, besides Lord Althorp, 
the more active members of it were scions of aristocratic fami- 
lies, such as Lord Archibald Hamilton, Viscount Folkestone, after- 
wards Earl of Radnor, and Sir Francis Burdett. Notwithstanding 
his relations with the Whigs, Sir Samuel Romilly occasionally 
acted with the Radicals, and Mr. Brougham also, after he came 
into Parliament, was a zealous supporter of Mr. Whitbread. The 
strongest bond of union amongst them (writes our author)— 


“Was a decided bias toward the popular rather than the aristocratic 
element of the constitution. A redistribution of political power was, in 
their eyes, essential for the protection of the people against the arbi- 
trary policy of the Government, and accordingly they promoted Parlia- 
mentary Reform, though not on an extensive scale, or on a very 
intelligible basis. They could not agree on the vital question of the 
franchise, being at a loss how to solve the difficult problem how to 
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leave the social condition of the members of Parliament unaltered, and 
yet place them more under the control of the middle classes,‘ which 
they esteemed the only effectual check on the corruption and mis- 
management prevailing throughout the public service. Their hot zeal 
for administrative reform would have gone far to break up the system * 
of patronage which was supposed to give vitality to the Government, 
What they laid most stress upon was the urgent necessity of redressing 
the grievances of the working-classes, which they asserted, too truly, 
to have been culpably neglected by Parliament ; and here they opened 
a field for legislation destined in after-years to yield a most abundant 
harvest.” * 


These views were not those of the influential classes, and pro- 
bably they were not then those of the majority of the English people. 
The Whig leaders upheld the patronage system as firmly as the 
Tories. Flushed with the triumph of their proceedings against the 
Duke of York, the Radicals put forward Lord Folkestone to move 
for a committee to inquire into “the existence of any corrupt 
practices in the disposal of offices in any department of the state,” 
This random proposal was opposed not only by Mr. Perceval and 
Mr. Canning, but by Mr. Tierney, Lord Henry Petty, and Mr. 
Ponsonby; and on a division the motion found only thirty sup- 
porters, In fact, the division led to a rupture between the Radicals 
and the Whigs, who subsided into silence and inaction, leaving 
the Radicals to be for a time the only organ of Liberal opinions 
in the House, Encouraged by the divisions of their opponents, 
the Ministry determined to reinstate the Duke of York at the 
Horse Guards, and Sir David Dundas, who had played since the 
Duke’s resignation the part of warming-pan, being easily induced 
to resign by the bribe of a handsome pension to his wife, the 
Duke once again became Commander-in-chief. The Raétcals, 
spite of the remonstrances of the Whigs, resolved to take the 
sense of the House on this proceeding, and they put forward Lord 
Milton (the late Earl Fitzwilliam) to move a vote of censure on 
the Ministry. Mr. Perceval, in opposing the motion, employed all 
his sophistry and put forth all his persuasive power, in both of 
which rhetorical arts he excelled. He strove to make out that 
the resignation of the Duke was entirely his own act, and that 
the former vote of the House was no bar to his reappointment. 
Mr. Whitbread committed the mistake of setting up Lord Althorp 
to answer the Premier, a task for which he had neither the 
ability nor the debating experience. Lord Althorp made a brief 
and honest defence of the vote he was about to give for the 
motion, but as a speech it was considered far inferior to that of 
Lord Milton. So favourable an impression of Lord Milton’s 
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powers did that speech produce, that Lady Spencer shortly 
afterwards said to him, “When you become Premier you must 
give Althorp a place,” The motion was, of course, rejected by 
a large majority —the Ministerial majority, in their desire for 
court favour, caring nothing for the dignity and consistency of 
Parliament or public morality. Two of the most steadfast sup- 
porters of the Ministry, however, Wilberforce and Henry Thorn- 
ton; deserted them on this occasion, and voted with the minority. 
This transaction disgusted Lord Althorp with politics, and for 
some time his name rarely appeared in the debates or the division 
lists. His great’ pleasure and interest were in the country, and 
he became master of the Pytchley Hounds, “To see sporting-dogs 
hunt,” he himself said, was his ruling passion. Sir Charles Knight- 
ley, his political opponent, but fellow-member for the county and 
fellow-sportsman, said of him, “ No one knew more of hunting than 
hedid.” Everything connected with the Hunt was managed with 
a lavish expense, which was the cause of great embarrassment to 
him in after-life. ‘‘ He also spared no pains to become a good shot ; 
and if only partially successful, it was not from want of practice. 
He kept an account of every shot he fired in the course of the year, 
whether he missed or killed, and made up the book periodically.” * 
At this tima, also, he was addicted to boxing. 

The year 1814 witnessed the marriage of Lord Althorp to the 
only daughter and heiress of Mr. Acklom of Wiseton Hall in 
Nottinghamshire. His biographer tells us that— 

“ A singular dispensation from the ordinary laws of courtship alone 
brought him this piece of good fortune. The love, I may now venture 
to say without a serious breach of confidence, was at first all on the 
lady's side. Having become on a very slight acquaintance deeply in- 
terested in Lord Althorp, she contrived to let him know it—a hazardous 
experiment, only to be justified by the result, which in this instance 
was a very satisfactory one ; for a more attached and united couple than 
Lord and Lady Althorp perhaps never existed.” f 

From the sketch given in the “ Memoir” Lady Althorp appears 
to have been asensible and benevolent woman. After the marriage 
the couple settled at Wiseton, intending to make it their future 
residence. Lord Althorp 

“Greatly improved the property, and not only built excellent farm- 
houses, but labourers’ cottages ; and he would allow only asingle family 
to dwell in each—a practice for which he was at first blamed by some 
sentimental writers, and afterwards praised by the public.” { 


The next event of importance in Lord Althorp’s career was the 
death of Mr. Whitbread, which occurred in 1815, The Parlia- 
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mentary Radicals were completely disorganised by his death, and 
never again had any recognised leader. Lord Althorp occasion- 
ally took independent action. In the session of 1815 he moved, of 
course unsuccessfully, for a committee on public affairs with a view 
to retrenchment of unnecessary offices. To the harsh and repressive 
measures with which the Government met the disturbances in the 
manufacturing districts in 1817-18 he gave, in company with Mac- 
kintosh, Romilly, and Brougham, a most determined opposition. 

“ Exasperation at these proceedings,” says Sir Denis Le Marchant, 
‘made him once more an eager politician, and, what he had never been 
before, a man of business. Not content with a diligent attendance, he 
even became a frequent speaker in the House, allowing no opportunity 
to escape him of censuring the measures of the Government.” * 

Shortly after the close of this to him laborious session, the 
great sorrow of his life occurred. Lady Althorp was on the 11th 
of June 1818 delivered of a still-born son; two days afterwards 
she died. Lord Althorp, overcome with grief, retired to Wiseton, 
where he spent several months in complete retirement. Of his 
state of mind we will let him speak in his own words (he 
writes to his old tutor, Mr, Allen) :— 

“ Of all my former pursuits, the only one in which I now take any 
interest is farming—that is, breeding of stock. It is the only one in 
which I can build castles in the air. I have been reading, of course, 
a good deal. My lines of reading are divinity and political economy, 
—the first, to do myself good ; the other, to enable me to do good to 
others. I read them alternately : first a treatise on the one, then a 
treatise on the other; and if you can recommend me any book on 
divinity, I shall be obliged to you to do so, because the habits of my 
life render me ignorant as to what are the best books to read. I have 
gone through Watson’s Tracts among others. This, however, has 
been the most serious fag I have taken.” ¢ 

He then proceeds to propound two questions to the future 
Bishop, one as to the date at which Ezekiel’s prophecy was 
written; the other, as to the mention by Amos in his pro- 
phecy of the constellation Orion. The Bishop’s reply is not 
given; but that his readers may not be lacking in knowledge of 
how Episcopal wisdom thinks on the difficulties felt by this 
neophite in divinity, the author of the ‘ Memoir” gives us some 
observations by Archbishop Trench on Lord Althorp’s letter. 
Regard to our space prevents us stating at length these difficul- 
ties and their attempted solution. Notwithstanding his devotion 
to divinity and to Carlyle’s dismal science, the poignancy of Lord 
Althorp’s grief remained for many years unabated. When con- 
gratulating a friend on his approaching marriage, he added, in a 
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faltering tone :—“ The pain I have suffered from the loss of my 
wife has been such as no happiness could compensate.”* At the 
opening of Parliament he exerted himself to attend the House, 
but had no heart for party strife and political debate. To gratify 
his friends he brought forward a question of privilege, but the 
effort was too great for him. He devoted himself to other work, 
and acted as chairman of a Select Committee on the law relating 
to insolvent debtors. His services in this oftice were, in the 
language of a political opponent, “the subject of praise in every 
circle where he had heard the question alluded to.” He drew up 
areport as the groundwork of a bill in which he sought to recon- 
cile the punishment of fraudulent debtors with relief in cases 
where the insolvency arose from misfortune. He met with con- 
siderable opposition in the Committee, and in the end his views 
were only partially adopted. ‘A bill founded on the report was 
introduced by Lord Althorp, and passed the Commons with the 
assent of the Government. Unfortunately it contained a clause 
subjecting the real estate of insolvents to the payment of their 
debts, This was considered, even by some Liberals, a dangerous 
innovation, and the bill, with the aid and assent of the Chancellor 
(Lord Eldon), was thrown out. With some modifications it passed 
the next year, aml was the leading Act on the subject until the 
distinction between insolvency and bankruptcy was done away 
with, To Lord Althorp is due the credit of first placing this 
branch of our law on a humane and rational footing. The success, 
though only partial, assuaged his grief, and encouraged him to 
undertake other labours of a like kind. 


“ A desire of employing himself usefully to the public became his 
ruling sentiment. He entered heartily into the business of the House, 
and, except the Speaker and clerks at the table, few surpassed him in 
the regularity of their attendance. Political economy, which, like most 
politicians, he had neglected, now became one of his favourite studies, 
and he attained considerable proficiency in it. He never complained 
ofabook asdry. Even statistical tables, when they involved any ques- 
tion of principle, would fix his attention for hours. He highly valued 
the Parliamentary Debates as a key to the correct knowledge of English 
history ; and he was, his biographer believes, one of the few statesmen 
who had the patience to travel through that voluminous collection.” f 

The draughtsman engaged in the preparation of the Reform 
Bills of 1830-32 said of Lord Althorp that he had a “legal 
mind ;” and at the County Sessions, where he often sat as chair- 
man, he displayed a degree of knowledge that equally assisted the 
bench and puzzled the bar. This cast of his mind led hiza to 
turn his attention to Law Reform. Notwithstanding the little 
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support or encouragement given by either party to the proposed 
law reforms of Romilly and Mackintosh, Lord Althorp deter- 
mined to follow in their steps. In the session of 1821 he intro- 
duced a bill for the more cheap and speedy recovery of small 
debts by the establishment of local courts. In 1823 he introduced 
an amended bill, which encountered strong opposition from the 
Government and the lawyers, and, yielding to the advice of his 
friends, he withdrew it, only, however, to re-introduce it in the 
session of 1824, “Out of respect to his personal character rather 
than in acknowledgment of the merits of his bill, it was referred to a 
Select Committee. Here the good sense, good humour, and perfect 
knowledge of the subject which Lord Althorp could display had a 
free scope, such as his modesty often denied him in the House.” * 
The bill was read a third time, but, it is needless to say, was 
thrown out in the Lords, It is noteworthy that one of the clauses 
enacted that plaintiffs and defendants should be at liberty to give 
evidence on their own behalf. The author records that in the 
debate on the third reading “two of the most eminent members 
of the bar (I blush to say they were Whigs) described the practice 
of examining parties in their own causes as most abhorrent to the 
spirit of English law, and as an actual bounty upon perjury.” 
The law of evidence in this respect was long afterwards amended, 
as proposed by Lord Althorp, who was the first statesman to pro- 
pose that reform. Twenty-five years’ experience of its working 
shows that, especially in the County Courts, the fears of those who 
thought it would cause an increase of perjury were abundantly 
justified. Lord Althorp did not succeed in carrying any of his 
County Court Bills, but he had made a convert of Sir Robert Peel, 
who, according to his habit of taking up the measures of his op- 
ponents, in the session of 1827 brought in a bill for the recovery 
of small debts. In his speech introducing the bill he paid a 
tribute to Lord Althorp in the same style as he afterwards paid 
like tributes to the memories of Francis Horner, of Fox, and of 
George Canning, and later on to Richard Cobden. This subject 
(said Sir Robert) was originally undertaken by Lord Althorp. 
“It was at his instance that a committee was appointed, through 
his perseverance that these inquiries were instituted that estab- 
lished the fact, not very creditable to the law of England, that 
there exists no remedy of which a prudent man can avail himself 
for the recovery of small debts.”* Sir Robert Peel did not carry 
his bill, and twenty-five years elapsed before such an Act as Lord 
Althorp contemplated became the law of the land, To him is due 
the merit of first attempting legislation in that direction. 
_ We must pass over rapidly the part of Lord Althorp’s career which 
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intervenes between this time and the time at which he took office. 
None took a more prominent part than did he in opposing the 
legislation proposed by the Ministers in consequence of the panic 
caused by the affair of Peterloo. He does not seem to have 
shared in the enthusiasm felt by the Liberal party generally for the 
unhappy queen of George IV. He was a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Corn Laws which sat in 1821. Influenced by his 
study of political economy, he was the only member for a large 
agricultural constituency who voted for Mr. Huskisson’s Anti- 
protection Report, though his biographer admits that “his views 
of the Corn question were not yet either very sound or distinct. 
In 1822 he brought forward a plan for the relief of the’ nation, 
in which he showed that a reduction of two millions might be 
made in the estimates, and that sum applied in diminishing 
taxation as a relief to the impoverished agriculturists ; but he was 
opposed by Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Whitmore, and other economists, 
and the motion was negatived. The death of Lord Londonderry, 
and the accession of Mr. Canning, Mr. Robinson (afterwards Earl 
of Ripon), and Mr. Huskisson to Lord Liverpool’s Cabinet, modified 
the feelings of many among the Whigs towards the Government. 
This feeling was not shared by Lord Althorp, Canning’s reputation 
for intrigue, and his behaviour towards Lord Sidmouth and Lord 
Londonderry, and his ambiguous conduct on the Catholic question, 
made him the object of Lord Althorp’s dislike and distrust. “If 
Canning,” he used to say, “really thinks with us, why does he not 
resign? Catholic Emancipation could then be no longer resisted, 
and other great reforms would inevitably follow. I suspect that 
he courts us merely for our votes, and as soon as he can do with- 
out thei, he will fall back again on the Tories, and leave us only 
the shame of having been his dupes.” 

The author of the “ Memoir,” on the authority of Lord Holland, 
gives us a fresh illustration of Canning’s tricky character. He 
told Lord Holland “that should the settlement of Parliamentary 
Reform fall upon him, he would give the Radicals a dose too 
strong for their stomachs,”* Dishing the Whigs on the question 
of Reform was not, therefore, in 1866 an original idea of Earls 
Derby and Beaconsfield. In each instance the policy was guided 
by “the ethics of the political adventurer.” Lord Althorp regarded 
Mr, Huskisson with very different feelings to those with which he 
regarded Mr. Canning ; he gave him his confidence, warmly sup- 
ported his commercial reforms, and canvassed for votes amongst 
his own friends to counteract the opposition he saw rising amongst 
the friends of the Government. 

In fact, through the respect felt for Lord Althorp’s character, 
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he was gradually—even unconsciously—becoming the leader of 


the Opposition. 

“Whatever might be the eagerness shown to hear the speeches of 
Mr. Brougham and Mr. Tierney, it might be perceived, at critical 
moments, that many members waited anxiously to learn how Lord 
Althorp intended to vote, and were guided at once by the reply.” * 


Lord Althorp disapproved of the coalition between Mr. Canning 
and the Whigs because the three great questions of Catholic 
Emancipation,’ the Repeal of the Test Act, and Parliamentary 
Reform were to remain in abeyance, 

“‘ What good,” he said at a meeting of the Whigs, “can the coun- 
try derive from our accession to office if we give up the measures 
which formed our best title to the public support ? The result of these 
concessions will be a divided and do-nothing Government, followed 
very soon by what I dread most of all, the dissolution of the party.” 

Mr. Canning would have gladly welcomed Lord Althorp to his 
Cabinet, but George IV. would not hear of it, 

“The reason for this, I conclude,” writes Lord Althorp to his 
father, “was the part I have taken in matters in which he felt 
the royal family particularly interested—my motion, for instance, 
about the £10,000 given him as an outfit at the Regency ; my taking 
the lead about the grant to the Duke of Clarence ; and my general 
conduct on questions of this sort.” T 

Had there been no opposition, however, on the King’s part, 
Lord Althorp would not have entered the Cabinet, on the ground 
of his difference with its head on Parliamentary Reform. Con- 
sidering the Government as the only alternative to ‘one of pure 
Toryism, he supported the Ministry, but without, like Mr. 
Brougham and Sir Francis Burdett, crossing the floor of the 
House. His support removed the scruples of many of the inde- 
pendent Whigs. One of the promises made by Mr. Canning as 
Premier was the appointment of a Finance Committee in the 
next session, which he did not live to see. His successor (Lord 
Goderich) determined to carry out this promise, and it was pro- 
posed that Lord Althorp should be chairman of the committee 
when appointed. The intrigues and quarrels relating to this 
appointment led to the break-up of the Goderich Government 
without even meeting Parliament. The Wellington Adminis- 
tration was now formed. Lord Althorp’s attitude towards it he 
thus describes in a letter to his father :— 

“They are miserably weak in the House of Commons; but the 
general opinion among our people is, that they are conducting the 
Government well, and on good principles. Our situation is now @ 
very agreeable one. As the Duke has not thought proper to ask for 
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any assistance from our ranks, we are under no obligation to him. 
We may take our own line as we please, not violently certainly ; but 
we may criticise whenever we think criticism required, and no one 
has a right to complain ; so that there is no restraint upon us what- 
ever, and we possess a perfect freedom of action.” * 


In conformity with these principles of action, the Roman Catho- 
lic Emancipation Bill received Lord Althorp’s warm support. An 
apparently blundering arrangement made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the funding of Exchequer Bills was passed 
over by his advice with gentle animadversion. On the first night 
of the session of 1830, it was by Lord Althorp, with the aid of 
Lord Howick,{ that the Government were saved from defeat by a 
combination between the Canningites and the old Tories, who were 
offended by the repeal of the Roman Catholic Disabilities and 
of the Test Act. Lord Althorp also declined to sanction the 
attempts of some of the Whigs to force the Duke into a coali- 
tion with them, The position of affairs was therefore this: The 
Government were sometimes saved from defeat at the hands of their 
own party only by the votes of a friendly Opposition, at other times 
by the want of organisation amongst the Whigs. ‘‘Oh!” said the 
Ministerial whipper-in to a Whig member, “ you are a mere loose 
bundle of sticks, and will always be beaten.” This taunt had 
the effect of inducing the Whigs to set about the task of reorgan- 
ising themselves. Mr. Portman, Mr. Pendarves, and Sir Francis 
Lawley, all Whig county gentlemen of high standing and influ- 
ence in the House, proposed to Lord Althorp to become the leader 
of the party. He had been repeatedly offered the leadership be- 
fore, but had declined it, as he considered Mr. Brougham the only 
fit person for the task; “but he now could no longer disguise 
from himself that, from various causes, the great body of the 
Whigs were averse to Mr. Brougham, and would follow no one 
but himself.” He therefore answered that if forty-five members 
should join in requesting him to act as leader, he would make no 
further objection. More than the required number of members 
readily joined in the request, and Lord Althorp was installed 
leader with the approbation of Mr, Brougham, and of Sir James 
Graham and Mr. Hume, who were outside the Whig circle. Lord 
Althorp very soon intimated his new position to the Government. 
In reference to a statement of Sir Robert Peel’s, he said, “I give 
notice that we intend to take the sense of the House on this ques- 
tion.” An eye-witness relates that he cannot forget Sir R. Peel’s 
start when Lord Althorp uttered the word we. 

The death of George IV. led to a dissolution. The Whig 
leader was re-elected for Northamptonshire without opposition. The 
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cry for Parliamentary Reform was raised even amongst Tory 
constituencies. Mr. Brougham was elected for Yorkshire, Mr, 
Hume for Middlesex ; but the extent of the Whig gain was limited ; 
many new men not pledged to either party had been elected, and 
the future was dark and uncertain. Prior to the meeting of the 
new Parliament Lord Althorp wrote Mr. Brougham, evidently with 
the object of restraining his impetuosity :— 


“T am inclined to ground our opposition to the Government mainly, 
if not entirely, on their total inefficiency. I think the greatest danger 
that we run, and the thing most to be avoided, is the giving people an 
opportunity of saying that we were very moderate and mealy-mouthed 
as long as there was a chance of the Duke of Wellington taking us in, 
but now we despair of this we are become violent. We who know the 
accusation not to be true will not be believed, and it is of importance, 
therefore, if possible so to conduct our mode of procedure as not to 
give a colour toit. I think, with this view, we ought to be cautious 
how we urge anything against the Ministers which might have been 
equally well brought forward last session.” * 


Parliament opened on the 2d November. It had been arranged 
by the Whig leaders that the question of Parliamentary Reform 
should be raised in both Houses in the debate on the address, 
Lord Grey brought forward the subject in the Lords, and drew 


from the Duke of Wellington the memorable declaration in which, 
with serene unconsciousness, he announced to a perturbed and 
amazed House the destruction of his Government.t 

In the Commons, before Lord Althorp could make the Whig 
declaration of war, Mr. Brougham intervened with a notice of his 
intention to bring in a Reform Bill that day fortnight. This 
took the Opposition by surprise, and they received the announce- 
ment very coldly. Weshould have supposed from this “ Memoir” 
that Lord Althorp even was ignorant of Mr. Brougham’s intention ; 
but Brougham in his autobiography states that it had been laid 
before a meeting of the party at Lord Althorp’s, and discussed, or 
rather conversed upon, and that it was agreed that Mr. Brougham 
should bring it on on the 16th.{ In the debate which followed, 
Lord Althorp expressed his want of confidence in the Ministry, 
and added he felt strongly disposed to support any measure the 
tendency of which would be to dispossess them from their places. 
This declaration was well cheered, but the majority of the Opposi- 
tion evidently showed signs of unwillingness to identify them- 
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selves with the question of Reform, and Lord Althorp felt great 
disappointment at the result of the sitting. 

The Duke’s impetuous declaration against Reform undid the 
mischief caused by Mr. Brougham’s impetuous notice in its favour. 
The meeting of the Opposition before the opening of Parliament 
was not attended by twenty members. The week after Parliament 
assembled another meeting was held at Lord Althorp’s, when his 
rooms were crowded to suffocation. On the 15th November the 
Government received an unmistakable and perfectly unexpected 
notice to quit * by their defeat on Sir H. Parnell’s motion on the 
Civil List, The Duke of Wellington and his colleagues at once 
resigned. Unwillingness to face Mr. Brougham’s motion, which 
was fixed for the next night, had doubtless much to do with this 
precipitate retreat. Earl Grey was sent for, and undertook to form 
a Government. He called to his counsels Lords Lansdowne and 
Holland. They all agreed that nothing could be done without Lord 
Althorp. . Lord Grey would much have preferred that Lord Al- 
thorp should have been Premier, but this he peremptorily declined. 
Lord Grey then said that unless Lord Althorp agreed to become 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House of Commons, 
the attempt to form a Whig Government was hopeless and must 
be abandoned. Lord Althorp consented so to act. Lord Palmer- 
ston volunteered his services as leader of the House of Commons, 
but when told Lord Althorp was selected, he expressed himself 
satisfied. + 

It was by Lord Althorp’s shrewdness and common sense that 
the only other important difficulty which occurred in forming the 
Whig Ministry was got over. That was the question who should 
be Chancellor. Influenced, it was said, by the charms of the first 
Lady Lyndhurst, Lord Grey was desirous of continuing in that high 
office that subtle and versatile, but not very straightforward, politi- 
cian, Lord Lyndhurst, and to make Brougham Master of the Rolls.t 
It is probable that Mr. Brougham was desirous of becoming Master 
of the Rolls, because, according to the then existing law, afterwards 
so strenuously and brilliantly defended by Lord Macaulay, he could 
still have retained his seat for Yorkshire, as Lord Lyndhurst, when 
Master of the Rolls, had retained his seat. This would have involved 
providing for the then Master of the Rolls, Sir John Leach. A 
note to Mr. Greville’s “‘ Memoirs” (vol. ii. p. 67), appavently added 
by the editor, at any rate written after the contemporaneous entry 





* Vide Greville’s “ Diary,’ vol. ii. pp. 54-56. + “Memoir,” p. 260. 

t Cf. Greville, vol. ii. p. 68, note, with the statement of conversation 
with Brougham, ibid., p. 70. Brougham states that the Mastership of the 
Rolls was offered him by the Duke of Wellington when Premier, and de- 


clined by him (“ Life,” vol. iii. p. 512). 
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in the ‘ Memoirs” relating to these events, states that Brougham 
wished that Sir John Leach should be made Chancellor in order 
to make room for him at the Rolls. But Mr. Greville (ibid., 
p. 70) records a conversation with Brougham on the day on which 
he was made Chancellor, in which he stated insuperable objections 
to the appointment of Leach, and said he should have preferred 
the Great Seal being put in commission. 

We can scarcely believe that Brougham could have wished the ap- 
pointment of Leach, whom he thus describes : “ Moderately learned 
in his own profession, beyond it he was one of the most igno- 
rant men that ever appeared at the bar. The power of deciding 
causes which he showed was favourably contrasted with the 
dilatory and doubting habits of Lord Eldon; but there was much 
of what Lord Bacon calls ‘affected despatch’ in his proceedings, 
while he appeared to regard the number of judgments which he 
pronounced in a given time far more than their quality. Uncon- 
trolled conceit, a contracted understanding, that saw quickly and 
correctly very near objects, and disbelieved in the existence of all 
beyond, conspired with a temper peculiarly irascible to give him 
this habit of forming his opinion instantaneously and his per- 
tinacity in adhering to it, excluding all the light that could 
afterwards be let in upon the subject.”* Such were Sir John’s 
qualifications for the judicial duties of the office of Chancellor. 
They were on a par with his qualifications for its political func- 
tions. 

As to his opinions on Reform there is nothing known ; but 
if in 1830 he was a Reformer, he must from his antecedents 
have been a Reformer du lendemain. He is described by the 
author of the “Memoir” as a very efficient debater; but he 
could not have contributed to the cause of Reform “the over- 
powering, matchless, and immortal” + eloquence which Lord 
Brougham brought to its support. As to Sir J. Leach’s fitness to 
be an adviser in a grave political crisis like that which followed, it 
is sufficient to say that he, as Chancellor of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
and therefore the confidential adviser of the Prince of Wales, 
devised and actively promoted the unhappy proceedings against 
the Princess which ended in the memorable so-called trial of the 
Queen. In this course he was actuated by a desire to gratify the 
wishes rather than to promote the real interests of his royal client,{ 
hoping as the reward of his services to supplant Lord Eldon, and 
exchange the Great Seal of Cornwall for that of England, Great, 





* From the sketch of George IV. in Lord Brougham’s “ Sketches of the 
Statesmen of the Reign of George III,” 

+ These epithets were applied by the 7imes to one of Lord Brougham’s 
Reform speeches. . 

+ Vide Brougham’s “ Statesmen,” &c., ubi ante. 
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therefore, was Lord Eldon’s delight when Mr. Denman, referring 
to Sir John Leach, quoted from Shakespeare the passage— 
“ Some cogging, cozening knave, to get some office, 
Hath devised this slander.” 

Still, had the intended offer of the Great Seal been made to Lord 
Lyndhurst and declined, and it had been necessary to make room for 
Brougham at the Rolls, it is highly probable that Sir John Leach 
might have been made Chancellor. From the calamity of such an 
appointment Lord Althorp saved his colleagues and his country. 
When asked by Lord Grey what he thought of making Brougham 
Master of the Rolls, he simply said, “If Brougham is left in Parlia- 
ment with an irremovable office, the Ministry will not last three 
months, and I certainly will not belong to it.” * 

The Great Seal was then offered to Brougham. He at first 
positively declined it, whether in a nolo episcopari sense is not 
clear. It would appear that in 1827 he looked forward to 
becoming Chancellor, for in his Life he tells us that Mr, Canning 
offered him the place of Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and that he 
at once declined it. “ But,” said Canning, “by taking that you are 
at the point partes ubi se via findit in ambas, and may have 
eitherthe King’s Bench orthe Great Seal onavacancy.” Brougham 
replied, ‘‘ My answer is, that I should be left there, without post- 
horses to carry me on either way.” However, he declined the Seal 
when offered him by Lord Grey. Lord Grey begged him to see Lord 
Althorp before he finally rejected the offer, assuring him that, if he 
persisted, the attempt to form a Whig Government would be aban- 
doned. Lord Althorp with some other friends saw Brougham, 
who stated his objections to and feelings against taking the Seal, 
to which Lord Althorp said he saw no answer ; but in private and 
to Brougham alone he said, “Well, I have not a word to say 
against your reasons and your feelings, and therefore there is an 
end of the matter; and you take upon yourself the responsibility 
of keeping our party for another twenty-five years out of power, 
and the loss of all those great questions which will follow, instead 
of their being carried.” Brougham denied this, because he said 
he was willing to devote himself to the party, and with greater 
influence, from being a supporter out of office. Lord Althorp 
replied, “That is a totally different thing from official support ; 
because every now and then there comes a question on which you 
really differ, and have not the excuse for supporting the Govern- 
ment against your opinion, which you consent to waive in order 
not to break up the Ministry. However, there is no use arguing 





* “ Memoir,” p. 261. 
+ “ Life and Times,” vol. iii, pp. 513, 514. 
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the matter. Grey is determined, and will let the King know to-day, 
when he goes by appointment at two o'clock, that there are such 
difficulties in the way that the Government cannot be formed ; and 
you take upon yourself to let our friends all know that you are the 
cause, and the only cause, of the attempt failing.” Brougham 
asked for an hour to deliberate, which he spent in consultation 
with Lord Sefton and Mr. Denman, by whose advice he accepted 
the Great Seal. The obstacle was removed, and the Whig Ministry 
was formed.* Sir John Leach was exceedingly disappointed, 
though he admitted he might have been miserable “in another 
situation.” + In the troublous times which followed, any Ministry 
but a Whig Ministry was impossible. That the Grey Ministry 
was formed is due to the shrewdness and tact of Lord Althorp, 
and it is not the least amongst the services he rendered to his day 
and generation, 

Another service Lord Althorp rendered, in forming the Grey 
Ministry, was insisting on the appointment of Mr. Poulett Thomson 
(afterwards Lord Sydenham) to the Vice-Presidency of the Board 
of Trade. He was a Russia merchant, clever, and thoroughly con- 
versant with business; his opinions on trade and taxation were 
founded on the doctrines of Ricardo and Mill, and his knowledge 
on these subjects were required to supply the utter ignorance on 
them of his official chief, Lord Auckland, on whose appointment 
Lord Lansdowne had insisted.{ 

Lord Althorp was the only one of the new Ministry whose 
appointment gave universal satisfaction, though Mr. Greville, with 
characteristic cynicism, notes in his diary that “Althorp may be 
a good Chancellor of the Exchequer, but nobody expects much 
from anything that is already known about him.”$ Lady 
Spencer said, “ Jack was always skilful in figures, and his work is 
so much to his taste that I am sure he will do himself credit.” 

There was one exception to the general satisfaction at Lord 
Althorp’s appointment, and that was Lord Althorp himself. “He 
felt, not without reason, that to enter on the duties of such a post 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer in middle life, and without official 
training, was a most hazardous experiment, and required abili- 
ties far beyond the estimate he formed of his own.” || But the 





* “Memoir,” pp. 260, 262; Greville, vol. ii. pp. 65+69; and “Lord 
Brougham’s Life and Times,” vol. iii. pp. 78-80, Writing thirty years after 
the date of the transaction, and his quarrel with the Whigs, Lord Brougham 
probably has overstated his reluctance to take office. 

t+ Greville, vol. ii. p. 68. 

+ Cf. “Memoir,” p. 264, with Mr. Thomson’s narrative of the transac- 
tion in third “ Greville,” p. 330, 

§ Vol. ii. pp. 78, 81 note, 568. 

| “ Memoir,” p. 265, 
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qualities which had gained for him the name of “Honest Jack 
Althorp” he still more eminently displayed in office. One who 
had ample opportunities of judging writes of him :— 


“He gained so completely the confidence of the House and the 
country by the display of them, that he had no occasion for the showy 
talents and art of eloquence and management by which other men 
have been enabled to act the same part without the same success. Sir 
Robert Peel in vain attempted to remove the impression made on the 
House by his simple and unadorned, and always sensible and forcible, 
matter-of-fact speeches and statements, and always complained that 
Lord Althorp had only to get up and shake his head to satisfy the 
House that the replies to them, however plausible they might appear, 
were founded on a fallacy.” * 


His mastery of figures and his studies of political economy gave 
him great advantages, 


“He worked out all his calculations, however complicated, in his 
closet, and when he had to receive deputations from the City, he never 
was at a loss in discussing the details of their propositions. Indeed, 
it was at these interviews that he appeared to advantage ; feeling thor- 
oughly conversant with his subject, and consequently free from the 
embarrassment which at other times clouded his expression, his man- 
ner then did justice to his sound and clear understanding.” + 


To this testimony may be added that of a hostile witness, Mr. 


Greville, who, after disparaging Lord Althorp in the strongest 
terms, notes in his journal, September 24, 1831 :— 

** As a proof of what practice and a pretty good understanding will 
do, there is Althorp, who now appears to be an excellent leader, and 
contrives to speak decently upon all subjects, quite as much as a leader 
need do, as I have always thought that it should not be his business 
to furnish rhetoric and flowers of eloquence, but good humour, judg- 
ment, firmness, discretion, business-like talents, and gentleman-like 
virtues.” t 


The feeling with which the House of Commons regarded their 
new leader may be judged from the fact that his first formal 
act in that capacity was “greeted with vehement and reiterated 
cheers, which for a long time resounded through the House.” 
His real work began on February 6, 1831, when he brought for- 
ward the Civil List. The effect of the constant efforts of Lord 





* Letter of Mr. Edward Ellice, Secretary to the Treasury in the Grey 
Ministry, printed in “ Memoir,” p. 566, and see also letter of Mr. Poulett 
Thomson to Lerd Althorp, ibid., p, 565, 

+ * 5 e198 81. 

t “ Greville Memoirs,” vol. ii. p. 200. It is amusing to trace Mr, Greville’s 
varying estimate of Lord Althorp. Compare with the above extract, vol. 
ii, p. 114; vol. iii, pp. 60-62, 
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Althorp himself, of Mr. Hume, and other advocates of retrench- 
ment, had of late compelled the successive weak Governments 
which followed that of Lord Liverpool to be economical. Economy, 
as Lord Althorp often acknowledged, was one of the virtues of the 
Wellington Government. It was not possible, therefore, to make 
any great reduction in the estimates for the Civil List prepared by 
them. 

It was necessary also to propitiate with a liberal Civil List the 
King, who, like his father, narrow-minded, selfish, and obstinate, 
feared the proposed reform would lessen his comfort and dignity ; 
but provision was made for the reduction of the Pension List, 
and the diplomatic salaries and allowances were placed on the 
Consolidated Fund, and so subjected to the supervision of Parlia- 
ment. Amidst the taunts of the Opposition, the criticisms of 
disappointed office-seekers, and the murmurs of the more enthu- 
siastic advocates of retrenchment amongst the Whigs, the Civil 
List was agreed to, 

On his first Budget Lord Althorp was doomed to bear a severe 
disappointment. With the aid and counsel of Mr. Poulett 
Thomson, he devised a financial plan which entitles him to the 
“credit of being the first statesman whose Budget reduced to 
practice the theory of free trade and of the commutation of 
duties.” It was introduced by a speech which, if not so luminous 
as the financial speeches of Sir Robert Peel, or those masterpieces 
of financial oratory the Budget speeches of Mr. Gladstone, was 
clear and intelligible. Its spirit may be judged from this 
extract :-— 

“ His main object in the commutation of duties being the relief of 
the lower classes, he plainly asked the House whether this end could 
have been gained by any other plan. ‘Is it possible,’ he said, ‘ to 
take off the taxes which are supposed to press directly and particularly 
upon them? I maintain that it is not, because they consume few 
taxable commodities. The best mode of relieving them is by giving 
them employment, and this only can be secured by reducing the taxes 
which most interfere with manufacturing industry.’ ” * 


He therefore proposed to repeal duties to the extent of over 
four millions, to equalise the wine duties, to regulate the timber 
duties, and to put a duty of ahalf per cent. on the transfer of land 
and stock. The object of this last proposal was to bring the fund- 
holders within the reach of the tax-gatherer. This Budget was a 
statesmanlike measure, but it was too much in advance of the 
times. It was at first well received by the House; but the 
bankers took alarm at the proposal to tax transfers; they were 
joined by the great protected interests affected by the proposed 





* “Memoir,” p. 279. 
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repeal and alteration of duties. Richard Cobden had not yet 
popularised the doctrines of Adam Smith, Ricardo, and Mill; and 
public opinion out of doors could not be roused to defeat this 
combination of ignorant and selfish opponents. In the House 
they received the willing support of Mr. Goulburn and the un- 
willing support of Sir Robert Peel, who, in his opposition to the 
measure, sinned against light and knowledge. Lord Althorp’s 
Budget passed only in a maimed and mangled form. The Minis- 
try were at the time mortified and discredited. Ten years after- 
wards, from his retirement at Wiseton, Lord Althorp saw Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr, Goulburn gaining popularity by carrying 
financial measures founded on the principle of his Budget, which, 
in utter disregard of political principle and the welfare of the 
country, they had opposed.* 

All interest was now fixed on the Reform Bill, which was to be 
introduced on 1st March. Lord Althorp was one of the com- 
mittee of five to whom the Cabinet intrusted the preparation of 
the Bill. Lord Durham, Lord John Russell, Lord Duncannon, 
and Sir James Graham were the other members of the com- 
mittee. Lord Althorp was by far the more advanced Reformer 
of the five; Sir James Graham the most Conservative. The 
Cabinet itself was not unanimous on the Reform question ; some 
of its members were now only in favour of some reform, because 
it appeared hopeless to resist the popular demand for it; and of 
course their object was to give as little as could possibly be 
helped. The influence which Lord Althorp early gained over 
those of his colleagues who were not connected with Lord Grey 
did much to keep the Cabinet together, and enabled them to show 
an undivided front to the enemy. If Lord Althorp’s advice had 
been taken, the vote by ballot would have been enacted in the 
first Reform Act. His opinion of that measure he thus ex- 
pressed :— 

“T am of opinion that election by ballot would greatly diminish the 
expense of elections ; that it would do away with improper influence 
upon electors, and allow them to give their votes as they pleased, sub- 
= of — to the action of popularity and the ties of feeling and 
affection.” 


If Lord Grey and the more Conservative members of the 
Cabinet had taken their more far-seeing colleague’s advice, the 
corrupt influences which spread so rapidly and so widely through 
the new constituent bodies would have been checked in the out- 
set. The part taken by Lord Althorp in the debates on the first 





* “Memoir,” pp. 273-287 ; “ Greville Memoirs,” pp. 111-113. 
+ In the debate on a motion for Reform, 28th May 1830. 
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Reform Bill was not a prominent one. It had been from the 
first * resolved that the bill should be introduced by Lord John 
Russell, from the leading part he had for many years taken on 
the subject, To us, in whose eyes Lord Russell has for so many 
years held so prominent a position, and who are wont to regard 
him as the incarnation of imperturbability and pluck, the pas- 
sage we here extract is amusing :— 


“There was a large concourse of people both in Palace Yard and the 
approaches to the House, and they respectfully fell back to make a 
passage for Lord Althorp, who had walked from Downing Street with 
Lord John Russell. As far as I could judge (being in the crowd), the 
general interest was in Lord Althorp—Lord John being then so little 
known that few persons noticed him, I followed them into the House, 
where they at once took their seats next to each other in the middle 
of the Ministerial bench. Lord John looked very pale and subdued. 
He cast occasional glances at the immense array of the Opposition in 
front of him, and then spoke to Lord Althorp, as if commenting on 
the disagreeable contrast it presented to its appearance when the Whigs 
sat there. He had indeed abundant reason to feel that he was about 
to address an audience of which a large majority were, either from 
principle or prejudice, his decided opponents. Lord Althorp was calm 
and thoughtful as usual.” + 


Lord Althorp’s own part in the debate is thus described by his 
biographer :— 

‘His speech was not of a character to find a place in history, for, 
independently of his defects as a speaker, he had ceded to Lord John 
all the opportunity of distinction to be gained that night by a member 
of the Government. He spoke only because his position as leader, 
and his personal weight both in the House and in the country, made 
an early expression of opinion from him on this momentous question 
absolutely necessary. He said what he really felt with his usual plain- 
ness, and at the same time so earnestly and so resolutely, as to fix the 
minds of many timid, honest Reformers, who generally sought his 
pilotage on the political waters. Much that fell from him was 
repeated in more eloquent language by some of the speakers later in 
the debate with great effect. It was at a crisis like this that his 
intervention was of importance; and some of the ablest members of 
the House, such as Mr. Brougham at one time, and Sir Francis Baring 
at another, have told me that his decision, and the correctness of his 
judgment alone, fully entitled him to the authority which he exercised 
over his followers, so that in fact he was one of the safest of leaders.” t 





* “Lord Brougham’s Life,” vol. iii. p. 103. 

+ “Memoir,” p. 297. “ Althorp’s not bringing in the bill was held by 
some to show a slack support of the measure by the Government.”— 
Brougham, vol. iii. p. 163. 

t “Memoir,” pp. 300, 301. 
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The first Reform Bill, it will be remembered, was defeated by 
an amendment on going into committee. This led to the memo- 
rable dissolution of 1831. At the general election which fol- 
lowed, Lord Althorp was of course returned for his county, and 
at the head of the poll. Popular enthusiasm gave him very un- 
expectedly Lord Milton for a colleague. The second Reform Bill 
was introduced, and the second reading carried by a triumphant 
majority. A letter written by Lord Althorp to his father is 
interesting for the light it throws on the difficulties even then 
caused to the Government by the Irish question, and the rashness 
of one of its most brilliant members :— 

“Stanley * moved the renewal of the Irish Arms Bill. This I knew 
he was going to do, but I did not know that he had altered it, and 
made it, I must admit, one of the most tyrannical measures I ever 
heard proposed. I was quite astonished, and so was Graham ; for not 
one of us had ever heard that those alterations were to be made in it. 
This latter part of my letter must of course be quite secret. We must 
stand by Stanley, but we must soften down his measure. It is, at any 
rate, a great scrape, for O’Connell will have the credit of forcing upon 
us any modification which is embodied in the bill. I saw Lord Grey 
this morning ; he had not been consulted more than me. It was im- 
prudent and youthful in Stanley to take such a step, but we must 
now make the best of it.” t 


The Reform Bill was now in committee, and Lord Althorp 
writes to his father, “I hate my situation more and more every 
day, and really go down to the House of Commons as if I was 
going to execution.” Lord Lyttelton adds in a note—“ He told 
me, when his carriage came to fetch him to the House, it was all 
he could do not to drive right away ; but that, when once in the 
mélée in the House, he recovered his spirits.” Another illustra- 
tion of this state of mind is given in an anecdote by the author :— 

“ At a time when the fate of the Government was uncertain, I was 
going with a friend to the House of Commons, and seeing Lord 
Althorp walking in front, with a very depressed expression, said to 
my companion, ‘I see the Government is still in;’ and being asked 
the reason for my assertion, I replied, ‘Because Althorp looks so un- 
happy.” ¢ 

Lord Macaulay gives us some interesting particulars of Lord 
Althorp’s parliamentary life and personal habits at this time:— 

“Lord Althorp was extremely pleasant at the head of his own 


table. We all of us congratulated him on his good health and spirits. 
He told us that he never took exercise now ; that from his getting up 





* The late Earl of Derby. 
+ “Memoir,” p, 326, The bill was subsequently withdrawn. 
t Ibid, p. 516. 
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till four o’clock he was engaged in the business of his office; that at 
four he dined ; went down to the House at five, and never stirred till 
the House rose, which is always after midnight; that he then went 
home, took a basin of arrowroot with a glass of sherry in it, and went 
to bed, where he always dropped asleep in three minutes. ‘ During the 
week,’ said he, ‘ which followed my taking office, I did not close my 
eyes for anxiety. Since that time I have never been awake a quarter 
of an hour after taking off my clothes.’ . . . We talked about timidity 
in speaking. Lord Althorp said that he had only just got over his 
apprehensions. ‘I was as much afraid,’ he said, ‘last year as when 
first I came into Parliament. But now I am forced to speak so often, 
that I am quite hardened. Last Thursday I was up forty times.’” * 


The Reform Bill made slow progress in committee. The author, 
in a somewhat obscurely-written passage, tells us :— 


“ At first Lord John Russell had the assistance of Lord Althorp, 
but after some weeks he could bear up no longer against the constant 
fatigue, and the management devolved entirely on the latter, who 
indeed had previously worked with him in such perfect harmony, that 
from my knowledge of the fact I should not have discovered that Lord 
Althorp had ever parted with any portion of his leadership.” t 

“T have, as you see” (writes Lord Althorp to his father),} “ taken 
the whole of the debate on our side into my own hands, John Russell 
has shown great temper and good feeling. So far from my taking 
the business from him, he urges me to do so. Few people in his cir- 
cumstances would have felt so properly.” 


Lord Brougham has left on record his conviction that Lord 
Althorp’s minute acquaintance with the details of the bill exceeded 
that which he ever knew any one to have of any measure.§ 

Sir Robert Peel, speaking of Lord Althorp’s management of the 
bill in committee, observed he had never seen business conducted 
in a manner more entitling the Minister conducting it to every 


-deference.|| 


“ My opinion of Lord Althorp,” writes Macaulay to his sister during 
the progress of the committee, “is extremely high. In fact, his char- 
-acter is the only stay of the Ministry. I doubt whether any person 
has ever lived in England who, with no eloquence, no brilliant talents, 
no profound information, with nothing, in short, but plain good sense 
and an excellent heart, possessed so much influence both in and out of 
-Parliament. His temper isan absolute miracle. He has been worse 
used than any Minister ever was in debate, and he has never said one 
thing inconsistent, I do not say with gentlemanly courtesy, but with 
real benevolence. Lord North, perhaps, was his equal in suavity 
.and good nature, but Lord North was not a man of strict principles. 





* “Life of Lord Macaulay,” vol. i. p. 241. 
+ “Memoir,” p. 335, t Ibid., p. 345. 
‘§ “Life and Times,” vol. iii. pp. 103, 104. || “ Memoir,” p. 343. 
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His administration was not only an administration hostile to liberty, 
but it was supported by vile and corrupt measures, by direct bribery, 
I fear, in many cases. Lord Althorp has the temper of Lord North 
with the principles of Romilly. If he had the oratorical powers of 
either of these men, he might do anything. But his understanding, 
though just, is slow, and his elocution painfully defective. It is, how- 
ever, only justice to him to say that he has done more service to the 
Reform Bill, even as a debater, than all the other Ministers together, 
Stanley excepted,” * 


The second bill was, it is needless to say, rejected by the Lords. 
“According to ordinary rule we ought to resign,” writes Lord 
Althorp to his father. “I am inclined to think, indeed, that this 
is the only mode of carrying Reform. I think Reform will never 
pass the House of Lords, unless it is brought forward by its enemies, 
as the Catholic question was,” 

The same letter informs us that, notwithstanding his dislike to 
office, and his refusal to be Premier not twelve months ago, he 
was now willing, if needs be, to take that office. 


* “T am sure our Cabinet will break to pieces; but if I saw my own 
course clearly, which at present I do not, I should, without considering 
this, take my own line and form a Government—if the means were 
placed at my disposal—whichever of my colleagues resigned ; or, if the 
means were not placed at my disposal, state that this was the reason 
why I did not do so.” t 


The Ministers did not resign. A motion lamenting the fate 
of the bill, and expressing unabated confidence in the integrity, 
perseverance, and ability of the Ministers, was suggested by Mac- 
aulay,t moved by Lord Ebrington, and carried by 329 votes to 
198. 


On account of the conflict of opinion within the Cabinet, it was 
arranged that Lord Althorp should be the only Minister to take 
part in the debate. ‘The speech I have to make to-night,” he 
writes to his father, 10th October 1831, “is teriffic ; one word in 
its wrong place may produce the most disastrous consequences. ”’ || 

Notwithstanding his fears, in the opinion of his friends he 
succeeded in responding to the zeal warmly shown by his own 
party, without giving any just cause of offence to the House of 
Lords, The speech is given verbatim in the “Memoir,” and 
will repay a perusal ; we have space only for the concluding sen- 
tences :— 


“By temperance, steadiness, and perseverance, the cause of Parlia- 
mentary Reform must ultimately triumph, Whether my colleagues 





* “Life of Lord Macaulay,” vol. i. p. 242. + “Memoir,” p, 354. 
+ “Life,” vol. i. pp. 193-247, § “ Memoir,” p. 355. 
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and myself are destined to have the honour of success upon that ques- 
tion as Ministers, or whether, as in the Catholic question, after having 
fought the battle, others are to enjoy the glory of victory, I know not ; 
but as long as I have any voice in the direction of public affairs, I will 
use my utmost exertions in the cause of Parliamentary Reform.” 


It is clear he stili believed that only under the pilotage of a 
Tory Ministry could the Reform Bill pass the House of Lords, 

At this crisis that formidable body the Birmingham Political 
Union came to a resolution that they would pay no taxes in the 
event of the Lords again rejecting the bill, and at the same time 
passed a vote of thanks to Lords Althorp and John Russell for 
their services to the cause of Reform. The resolutions were com- 
municated to both noble Lords by Mr. Attwood, the chairman of 
the Union. Lord Althorp replied in a letter expressing his grati- 
tude for the vote, and speaking of the rejection of tne bill as a 
very serious calamity, but which could only postpone the success of 
the cause ; but he added, “I beseech you to use all your influence, 
not merely to prevent any acts of open violence, but any such re- 
sistance to the law as is threatened by the refusal to pay taxes : 
such a course as this is the least likely to promote our success.” 

Nothing could be more temperate and wise than the tone of this 
letter, nevertheless it was unjustly censured both in and out of 
Parliament, and not by opponents exclusively,* as a grievous in- 
discretion. It would probably have passed unnoticed if Lord John 
Russell in his reply had been equally discreet. Unfortunately he, in 
one of those trenchant letters for which he is famous, spoke of the 
vote of the House of Lords with more truth and point than courtesy. 
Much to Lord Grey’s annoyance, he described it as the “ whisper 
of a faction.” The Tories took advantage of this, and joined both 
letters in a censure which Lord Althorp’s, at least, did not deserve. 

Parliament adjourned on 20th October, and Lord Althorp en- 
joyed a week’s holiday amongst his flocks and herds at Wiseton. 
A Cabinet council was held early in November, and a majority, 
including Brougham and Althorp, outvoted Lord Grey and the 
minority on the question whether Parliament should be at once 
called together and the bill reintroduced. The Government had 
now to decide how they should carry the bill through the Lords ? 

In October, before the Lords had rejected the bill, Lord Althorp 
wrote to Lord Brougham :— 

“JT am come over to your opinion as to what ought to be done in 
case the House of Lords reject the Reform Bill. We ought, I think, 
to endeavour to make peers enough to carry it. This, in my opinion, isa 
question of principle, not of degree. The number to be made should 
depend only on the number required.” + 





* “Memoir,” p, 363. t “Life of Lord Brougham,” vol. iii. p. 228. 
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The Lord Chancellor and Lord Durham proposed to solve the 
difficulty by asking the King to create sixty peers. From this 
proposal their colleagues at first unanimously dissented. From a 
letter to Lord Grey, written November 23, 1831, which we regret 
we cannot afford space to quote, it would appear that Lord Althorp 
vacillated on the question, ‘‘ Lord Grey,” he writes to his father, 
“is quite decided against making the number of peers necessary 
to carry the bill. It is a difficult question, but, on the whole, I 
agree with him. Whether he changes his opinion or not, the pro- 
posing this to the King would undoubtedly break up the Govern- 
ment, I think, also, as certainly, that the refusing to propose it 
will have the same effect.” * 

Parliament met, and the third Reform Bill was introduced. In 
the debate on the motion for leave, Lord Althorp displayed un- 
usual spirit and power in his reply to the taunts and insinuations 
which Sir Robert Peel, in the course of a very bitter and unstates- 
manlike speech against the bill, had thrown out against him and 
his colleagues. His defence was received by his party with an 
enthusiasm by which he was unusually moved. 

Lord Althorp, after successfully guiding the second bill through 
committee, had declared that no inducement should make him 
go through the same work again. When, however, the third bill 
went into committee, he did not shrink from undertaking the 
same heavy task. He had, of course, the invaluable assistance of 
Lord John Russell, but the conduct of the debate fell upon him, 


“He thus found ‘himself night after night arguing questions and 
technical points of the bill against Sir James Scarlett, Sir Charles 
Wetherell, Sir Edward Sugden, and Mr. Pollock, the flower of the 
bar ; and it is but justice to him to say that he fully maintained the 
reputation he had acquired in going over the same ground. He had 
indeed spared no pains to qualify himself for the task. Besides his 
experience in originally framing and wording the clauses, he was con- 
stantly engaged during the progress of the committee in making them 
as perfect as possible, with the aid of the ablest Whig lawyers.” t 


At length, after twenty-two sittings in committee and three 
nights’ debate on the third reading, the bill was carried by a 
majority of 116. Sir Henry Hardinge said, “It was Althorp 
carried the bill; his fine temper did it.” The general opinion was 
that the source of Lord Althorp’s influence was not only his tem- 
per, but the confidence felt by the House in his integrity and good 
judgment. 

The bill having once more reached the Lords, the question of 
creating a sufficient number of peers to ensure its success again 


* “Memoir,” p. 374. + Ibid., p. 394. 
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arose, and this time it nearly broke up the Cabinet. All vacillation 
on that question was now gone from Lord Althorp’s mind. He, the 
Chancellor, and Lord Durham were for an immediate creation of 
peers. Many of the Cabinet were utterly opposed to it. Lord 
Grey was inclined to wait, hoping the Waverers would give him 
a majority on the second reading.* The arguments on both sides 
are admirably stated in the letters between Lords Grey and 
Althorp published in the “Memoir.” + The hope on which Lord 
Grey staked at once the fate of the bill and the existence of his 
Ministry was realised, and the bill was read a second time by a 
majority of 9. What followed is known to all. Lord Lyndhurst’s 
unprincipled, injudicious, and, to his party, fatal amendment—the 
Ministerial crisis—the failure of the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Lyndhurst to form a Government—the return of the Whigs 
with power to create peers—the secession of the Tory peers, and 
the triumph of Reform. 

During the crisis Lord Jeffrey had an interview with Lord 
Althorp, which he thus describes :— 


“T had a characteristic scene with that most frank, true, and stout- 
hearted of God’s creatures—Lord Althorp. He had not come down- 
stairs, and 1 was led up to his dressing-room, where I found him sit- 
ting on a stool, in a dark duffle dressing-gown, with his arms bare 
above the elbows, and his beard half shaved, with a desperate razor 
in one hand, and a great soap-brush in the other. He gave me the 
loose finger of his brush-hand, and with the usual twinkle of his bright 
eye and a radiant smile, he said, ‘You need not be anxious about 
your Scotch bill to-night, as I have the pleasure to tell you, we are 
no longer His Majesty’s Ministers.’ ” ¢ 


It fell to Lord Althorp to make the same not unwelcome an- 
nouncement to the House of Commons. “No sooner did he enter 
the House than he was greeted by the most tremendous cheers, 
and not only from the members, but from the strangers present. 
So loud and general was the acclamation that he seemed almost 
bewildered, and took his seat in some confusion.”§ While Lord 
Lyndhurst was intriguing to form a Ministry, Lord Althorp was 
purchasing plants, and planning where they should be planted 
in the garden at Althorp ; but he was not at present to return 
to country life. A few evenings later he had to announce to 





* For an account of the Waverers and the negotiations with them which 
gave the Government a majority on the second reading, see Westminster 
Review, No. 94, April 1875, Art. “ Recent Political Memoirs.” 

+ Pp. 403, 414. 
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the House of Commons the continuance of the Ministers in office, 
and to hold out expectations of passing the bill. “It has been 
observed,” says our author, “that the immediate effect of his 
simple assurance in that crowded and excited assembly showed 
how strong was the confidence reposed in him.” * 

On the 7th July 1832, the Speaker, accompanied by Lords 
Althorp, John Russell, Morpeth, and Howick, Mr. Stanley, Mr. 
Macaulay, Sir Francis Burdett, and other leading Whigs, attended 
the Lords Commissioners to hear the royal assent given to the 
bill. The clerk at the table had hardly repeated the time- 
honoured formula, ‘‘ Le rot le veult,” when a paper was handed 
up to him with these words, “Surely it would have been more 
appropriate to have said, ‘ Le canaille le veult’” + This was the 
feeling of the Tory aristocracy, and it was shared by Queen 
Adelaide, who, after the Duke of Wellington had announced to 
the King the failure of his efforts to form a Government, and even 
after Lord Grey had seen the King, wrote to an intimate friend, 
“T do not despair yet.” 

Here closed Lord Althorp’s career as a Parliamentary Reformer. 
It was reserved for Lord John Russell once more to make Reform 
a Ministerial question ; and if he did not succeed in carrying a 
second bill, it was owing to the defection of some and the in- 
trigues of others who stood with him and Lord Althorp to hear 
the royal assent given to the first. 

We have dwelt at such length upon this, the most interesting 
and important portion of Lord Althorp’s life, that we must pass 
rapidly over that which remains, 

The Reform question being settled, the bond of union, strained 
as it had been to the utmost, which kept the Cabinet Ministers 
together was gone. 

The Irish question immediately re-arose, and Mr. Stanley (Secre- 
tary for Ireland) proposed as a measure of coercion a Peace 
Preservation Act, as a measure of relief a Church Temporalities 
Bill. The one was too stringent for Lord Althorp, the other 
seemed to him inadequate. He was with difficulty restrained 
by Lord Grey from resigning, even before the Reformed Parlia- 
ment met. He met the Reformed House as its leader, and at 
Lord Grey’s request introduced the Irish Bills, 

Both became law, but the best feature of the Church Bill, and 
the one most likely to conciliate Irish feeling—the appropriation 
clause—was abandoned in the Lords, The position of the 
Government was thus described by one of the Cabinet :— 


“Tf we were all of one mind our course would be plain enough ; 
but with Stanley’s views of the nature of Church property we are 
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obliged to resort to fallacies to obtain his support to Liberal measures. 
The worst of it is, how is all this toend ? Everything is in confusion. 
We dare not make public our measures before they are brought for- 
ward, lest we should alter them afterwards. There is no certainty in our 
counsels, and I fear that there will be no public confidence in them.”* 


“The attempt to carry on the Government with a dead 
majority against us in the Lords,” wrote Lord Althorp to his 
father, “must lead to disgrace to us and detriment to the 
country.” + 

Holding this conviction, Lord Althorp urged his colleagues to re- 
sign, but the Cabinet continued to hold office throughout the session 
of 1833, and again met Parliament in 1834. Had Lord Althorp’s 
advice been taken, and, by the creation of a Liberal majority, the 
House of Lords been brought into sympathy with the Reformed 
House of Commons, it would have been better for the Ministry 
and for the country. As it was, the Government was powerless in 
the Lords and torn by internal divisions. Their stanchest sup- 
porters, such as Mr. Macaulay, foresaw a schism in the Cabinet 
was inevitable.t The session of 1834 was the last of Lord 
Althorp’s long career in the House of Commons. In it he did 
one more valuable service for his country. The new Poor Law 
was, if not the most brilliant, yet, next to the Reform Bill, the 
most valuable achievement of the Grey Administration. It origi- 
nated mainly with the Lord Chancellor and Lord Althorp. It was 
introduced by Lord Althorp in a speech of some length, in which 
he observed, ‘‘ We shall be charged, perhaps, with treating poverty 
as a crime. This is not our intention, but we cannot help its 
being a misfortune.” § The speech and the bill were alike well 
received, the conduct of the bill through committee was a 
laborious task, but one comparatively light to the man who had 
carried two Reform Bills through the same stage. When, in conse- 
quence of some amendments made by the Lords, Lord Althorp 
was asked to withdraw the bill and reintroduce it next session, he 
replied that “ he must be a bold man who would undertake such a 
bill again.” || Before the next session came he was no longer 
in the Commons, and the Whig Ministry had ceased to exist. 
Before the event occurred which was the occasion of its dissolu- 
tion, Mr. afterwards Sir H. G. Ward had made his memorable 
motion on the Irish Church. Lord John Russell’s speech in the 
debate on it “upset the coach,” and caused the resignation of the 
Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Ripon, Lord Stanley,’and Sir 
James Graham. Lord Althorp would have had the remainder of 
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his colleagues follow the example of the seceders, but the energy 
of Lord Brougham, rather unwisely, perhaps, put forth, effected a 
reconstruction of the Government. A still more serious loss was 
at hand. One of the many Coercion Acts which Parliament has 
been under the miserable necessity of passing for Ireland expired 
with the session, and it was necessary to renew it. The expiring 
Act contained clauses prohibiting public meetings. The Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (Lord Wellesley) recommended the renewal 
of the bill, including these clauses. The Cabinet were divided, 
Lords Durham and Althorp, Mr, Charles Grant, Mr. Spring Rice, 
and Mr. Abercromby were opposed to renewing the clauses ; but 
they yielded to the majority, which supported Lord Grey’s view 
that the clauses were indispensable.* The Chancellor was 
one of the majority; but, unknown to the Premier, he, in 
what he calls a letter “of a purely private nature,” thus 
wrote to Lord Wellesley:—“You have done yourself much 
credit, in my opinion, in recommending the giving up the court- 
martial clauses in the bill. If things were in such a state as to 
justify you in recommending the omission of the unconstitutional 
clauses about meetings also, you would be on a pinnacle.” Mr. 
Littleton (afterwards Lord Hatherton), who had succeeded Mr. 
Stanley as Irish Secretary, thought the omission of these clauses 
would facilitate the passing of the bill and the relations generally 
between O’Connell and the Whigs. He therefore, it is said by Sir 
Denis Le Marchant, at the instigation of the Chancellor, wrote to 
Lord Wellesley, with whom he was connected by marriage, urging 
him to write to the Premier that these clauses might be omitted. 
Lord Wellesley, on the 21st June, wrote to Lord Grey, expressing 
the opinion Mr. Littleton had suggested. Lord Grey was aston- 
ished, as up to the 11th of that month Lord Wellesley had strongly 
expressed the contrary opinion, Mr. Littleton informed Lord 
Althorp that the Lord Lieutenant thought the objectionable 
clauses might be dispensed with, and they both agreed that, 
that being so, no Government could ask Parliament for such 
unconstitutional powers. Lord Althorp said he feared Lord Grey 
would retire if the abandonment of the clauses was pressed, while 
he himself would resign rather than allow them to be renewed. 
Mr. Littleton suggested that it would be as well to tell Mr. 
O’Connell that the exact form of the measure was not absolutely 
decided on. Lord Althorp “saw no harm in this, but he begged 
Mr. Littleton to be extremely cautious, and not to commit himself.” 





* «Lord Brougham’s Life,” vol. iii. p, 393. 
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Mr. Littleton saw Mr. O’Connell, who, with a lawyer's craft, 
elicited from him the exact state of things—that the Lord 
Lieutenant thought the clauses unnecessary; that he (the Irish 
Secretary) did not think he could vote for them; and that Lord 
Althorp’s opinion agreed with his own. Mr. Littleton also pledged 
himself that, when the matter was decided, Mr. O’Connell should be 
told. Mr. O’Connell, on his part, promised absolute secrecy. What 
had passed at this interview Mr. Littleton thought it consis- 
tent with his duty to conceal from Lord Althorp. On the 29th 
June the Cabinet met to discuss Lord Wellesley’s letter of the 
21st. Lord Althorp then, to his great surprise and mortification, 
learned for the first time that Lord Wellesley’s previous letters had 
expressed an opinion directly contrary to what he had written at 
the instigation of the Chancellor and Mr. Littleton. His surprise 
and mortification were increased by finding that the Chancellor 
sided with Lord Grey in favour of renewing the clauses. A 
majority of the Cabinet voted with the Premier. Lord Althorp 
after the Cabinet rose wrote Lord Grey that he could not propose 
these clauses in the Commons, and offered to resign. Lord Althorp 
told Mr. Littleton that Lord Grey would not give way, and the bill 
would be renewed without alteration. Mr. Littleton, even then, had 
not the candour to inform Lord Althorp what had passed between 
him and Mr, O’Connell, nor apparently to keep his pledge to inform 
Mr. O’Connell of the decision of the Cabinet. Mr. O’Connell 
appears to have for the first time heard of it when listening to 
Lord Grey’s speech. On the 1st July Lord Grey introduced 
the bill in the Lords, and it was read a first time without opposi- 
tion. In the debates, questions were asked as to negotiations in 
reference to the bill going on between the Government and the Irish 
leaders. The fact was indignantly denied by Lord Grey and by 
tke Chancellor, though he admitted that the Irish Secretary might, 
unknown to the Government, have had communications with such 
persons. In the Commons on the following day Mr. O’Connell 
most unjustifiably disclosed Mr. Littleton’s confidential communi- 
cation to him, Lord Althorp did not reply, but referring to the 
effect of this disclosure on his keeping office, he said to Lord John 
Russell in his own homely way, “The pig’s killed.” * Mr. Littleton 
admitted “the gross indiscretion of which he had been guilty ” in 
his communication with Mr. O’Connell, but indignantly commented 
on Mr. O’Connell’s breach of confidence. The House broke up in 
confusion. On the next day, in the Lords, Lord Grey warmly 
disclaimed all knowledge of the communication with Mr. O’Connell, 
or that the bill was unsettled when Mr. Littleton saw him. Mr. 
Littleton offered to resign; but it was thought the scrape was 
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irremediable, and his resignation was not accepted. Lord Althorp 
so far justified him before the House as to admit that he had had 
good grounds for affirming to Mr. O’Connell that the contents of 
the bill were not absolutely settled. The Opposition, of course, 
endeavoured to turn the difference of the Cabinet to their own 
advantage. Lord Althorp was disgusted with the transaction and 
all parties to it. “Iam sure,” he wrote Lord Grey, “there is no 
chance of my preserving any remains of character. Peel attacked 
us on one side and O’Connell on the other. I did not know what 
to say, and I could only make a shuffling speech, half-admitting 
and half-denying that Lord Wellesley had said these clauses were 
unnecessary. We shall be pressed on the subject night after night ; 
Peel and O’Connell will act together against us in calling for more 
information, and I do not know how to resist them.” He there- 
fore requested Lord Grey to accept his resignation. “ Althorp’s 
determination,’ wrote Lord Grey to Mr. Littleton, “is final and 
irrevocable ; the Government is consequently at an end,” Its 
destruction was brought about by the indiscretion and want of 
candour of Mr. Littleton, the treachery of O'Connell, and the 
tortuous conduct of Lord Brougham.* The break-up of the 
Government was announced in the Lords by Lord Grey, in the 
Commons by Lord Althorp; the Chancellor persistently declaring 
that the Government had not resigned, but only Lords Grey and 
Althorp. In the end, the first Melbourne Ministry was formed, 
and Lord Althorp reluctantly resumed his office. It was not for 
long. In the November following Earl Spencer died, and the 
King of his own will dismissed his Ministers. 

Henceforward Lord Spencer, as he mustnow be called, retired from 
public life. The solicitations of Lord Melbourne, of Lord Holland, 
of Lord Brougham, and of Mr. Hume were powerless to seduce him 
from the country life he loved so well, and which he had so self-deny- 
ingly quitted for the good of his country. Twice only did he take 
part in debates of any importance in the House of Lords. Once, in 
1841, when his former colleagues had made up their minds to deal 
with the Corn question. They applied to him, as a great farmer, 
and President of the Royal Agricultural Society, to publicly sup- 
port their Free Trade policy. He consented, and moved the 
address in the House of Lords. Once again, in the last year of 
his life, he took part in the debate on Sir R. Peel’s Maynooth 
College Bill, which, in harmony with all his public life, he warmly 
supported. On one occasion, indeed, it seemed likely that Lord 
Spencer would be recalled to office. When, in 1844, the Liberal 
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measures of Sir R. Peel began to alienate his supporters, and it 
appeared likely that the Government would break up, the Duke 
of Bedford, acting as was supposed by high authority, told Lord 
Spencer to hold himself prepared to be sent for by the Queen, He 
expressed himself to his brother as ready to attend the summons 
and tender his advice to the Queen, but that his proposal for a 
new Ministry would fail, inasmuch as he felt bound to offer the 
Great Seal to Lord Brougham if he chose to take it. 

It was beyond doubt for Lord Spencer’s happiness that the 
necessity for the royal summons never arose, and as certainly we 
think it for the good of his reputation. Even had he formed a 
Government, he had been out of office, and mostly out of Parlia- 
ment, for ten years. Another leader had risen among the Whigs, 
who certainly would have resented any interference with the just 
rights of his position, To a majority of the Commons Lord 
Spencer was unknown; to the Lords he was almost a stranger. 
Fortunately he escaped the fate which befell Lord Aberdeen 
when Prince Albert, passing over the leaders of the Liberal party, 
chose him for Premier. The country was mercifully delivered 
from a second Chancellorship of Lord Brougham. 

The concluding ten years of Lord Spencer's life were mostly 
passed at Wiseton, in the management of his farm, in retrieving his 
family estate from the embarrassed state in which it had descended 
to him, and in correspondence with Lord Brougham on questions 
of natural theology and philosophy. In 1843 he foretold his death 
within two years, It was so. In 1845 he was seized with illness 
while acting as steward at Doncaster Races. He was moved to 
Wiseton, and it was soon seen that recovery was hopeless. 


“He directly” (writes the editor of the “ Memoir”) “sent for his 
brother I'rederick, who was out shooting at the time, and prepared 
himself in the calmest manner for death. He arranged with his brother 
many important matters connected with the latter’s succession, and 
asked him to read out his will to him, which was done. When this was 
finished he insisted on his brother going to bed. During the night Lord 
Spencer sent for his servant, and said to him, ‘Give me that locket’ 
(one containing his wife’s hair) ; ‘I promised her I would die with it 
on.’ He had previously desired to be buried by her side with the 
utmost privacy. Aware that the end was approaching, he said, ‘ Dr. 
Hall, my thoughts are now in another world, but go and comfort my 
poor brother. I have passed a happy life; I was sensible of my faults, 
I prayed for grace, and received it.’ Later, he added, ‘Don’t feel for 
me, I am perfectly happy, and the happiness I have enjoyed in this life 
makes me think that it will be granted me in the next.’ He breathed 
his last toward five o’clock in the morning of the 1st October.” * 
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The editor closes the “Memoir” with this question, “ Whether 
in these pages too much has been said of Lord Spencer, let any 
who have studied the annals of these times determine.” We 
unhesitatingly answer this question in the negative. We place 
him high on the roll of English worthies. Much of Lord 
Macaulay’s description of Hampden is equally applicable to Lord 
Spencer :— 


‘“‘He was long known to his country neighbours as a gentleman of 
high principles, happy in his family and active in the discharge of local 
duties, and to political men as an honest, industrious, and sensible 
member of Parliament, not eager to display his talents, stanch to his 
party, and attentive to the interests of his constituents, A great crisis 
came, he became a debater of the first order, a most dexterous manager 
of the House of Commons. He governed a fierce and turbulent 
assembly abounding in able men as easily as he had governed his 
family.” 


Like the great Puritan leader, the strength of Lord Spencer's 
character lay in its deep religiousness, 


“ Without a particle of cant” (writes Lord Brougham), “he was 
most deeply imbued with religion, and this perhaps as well as any 
other part of his nature indisposed him to exert himself to attain the 
usual objects of all earthly ambition.” * 


We have applied to Lord Spencer the words in which his most 
brilliant colleague has described a worthy of a former age, The 
words in which that worthy’s great contemporary, Clarendon, 
speaks, of him, appear to us equally true of Lord Spencer's position 
at the time of the struggle for the great Reform Bill, and with 
them we conclude this paper :— 


“The eyes of all men were fixed upon him as their pater patrie and 
the pilot that must steer the vessel through the tempests and rocks 
which threatened it. And I am persuaded that his power and interest 
were greater to do good or hurt than any man in the kingdom, or that 
any man of his rank hath had in any time; for his reputation of 
honesty was universal, and his affections so publicly guided, that no 
corrupt or private ends could bias them.” + 
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Art. V.—SHAKESPEARE’S YouNG MEn. 


OR some reason or other, Shakespeare’s young men seem to 
have received less attention, and to have been less studied on 
the whole, than his young women. I, as a woman, find it diffi- 
cult to account for this comparative neglect ; for, in the abstract, 
a young man is not generally considered less interesting than a 
young woman ; and Shakespeare’s young heroes are fully as indi- 
vidualised and vivid as their fair companions. At any rate, as he 
drew between twenty and thirty young men in his non-historical 
plays alone, it is quite worth our while to consider them, both in 
a body and more particularly, trying to see a few of their pecu- 
liarities and characteristics, if it were only to help us to form 
some conception of what Shakespeare’s ideal young hero would 
have been. Not that any one of them embodies such an ideal. 
Shakespeare’s object was to give us real characters, not impossible 
pieces of perfection ; but there is much interest in making out 
what qualities and dispositions he ranked highest or lowest in his 
young heroes, and this can only be seen by comparing the various 
types of character put before us. 

Taking, then, the principal young men’s characters in the non- 
historical plays (which are all we are dealing with at present), and 
making a mental group of them, we may amuse ourselves by con- 
trasting them with any twenty or thirty young fellows of our own 
day, taken from the upper classes of society—from either Univer- 
sity, for instance. It is curious to see how far the different types 
are still reproduced. Probably we should still find in the modern 
group, under different names, a merry, saucy Mercutio laughing 
and chaffing in the foreground, equally ready to joke or to fight. 
One fears also there would be a dull Cloten or Thurio sulking in 
the rear. Towering in mental power over the rest, we might find 
a gifted unpractical Hamlet, liked, though but half understood. 
“Such a clever fellow, you know, but rather queer.” We will 
hope to see beside him a good steady-going Horatio, who will 
help him out of his difficulties, and put up with occasional snubs. 
In the thickest of the group we shall certainly find a shallow 
Proteus, pouring out floods of frothy talk, almost convincing him- 
self that he is a fine fellow, possibly boring some exquisite 
Claudio, who looks slightly dandified and a little bit affected. 
While the rest, the main bulk of the throng, shall we not find 
them to be those bright, lovable young fellows, the “our boys” 
of mothers and sisters all over the country? With their merry 
faces (until they take to falling in love, which they do with mar- 
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vellous celerity, falling out again as quickly sometimes), with 
their warm hearts, though not specially wise heads, with their 
active limbs, and goodwill to the world in general, accompanied 
by a perfect willingness to fight anything in the said world if 
necessary, they are much the same as when Shakespeare drew 
Valentine or Florizel. Not overpoweringly grand, nor wonder- 
fully heroic, capable of writing much bad poetry—capable, indeed, 
of much more serious errors—they are thoroughly good in the 
main; and the breed is not extinct yet, though the modern 
Orlando or Ferdinand wears shooting-coat and knickerbockers 
instead of doublet and hose, and has to fight with a “ Woolwich 
infant” instead of rapier and dagger, 

Into some such main divisions most of Shakespeare’s young 
men fall; and it is interesting to see how early the types appear 
which are so fully developed later. Take the earliest and most 
artificial of all the plays, ‘“‘ Love’s Labour Lost.” There are two 
leading men’s characters in it—the King and Biron—faint 
shadows indeed, comparing them with later creations, but they 
indicate two distinct types, repeated and elaborated many times 
afterwards, The King is a pleasant-tempered young man, hardly 
understanding his own nature, easily led, very impressionable; 
not particularly quick at catching a new idea, but attractive, gra- 
cious, and social—a kind of man represented over and over again, 
Biron, on the other hand, is quite different; he is of the order 
who hide their real good-nature under a veil of pretended 
cynicism. He is clever, shrewd, witty, clear-sighted in regard to 
himself as well as to others, with plenty of energy and influence, 
but in danger of doing nothing but jest, unless somebody draws 
out his really warm feelings. In all this he is the forerunner of 
several of Shakespeare’s best-appreciated characters. 

“The Two Gentlemen of Verona” gives us two more varieties 
- in the persons of Proteus and Thurio. The one is a very agree- 
able, plausible young gentleman, selfish to the very core, and 
therefore without any moral backbone; not without perceptions 
of truth and honour, but not able to steer his course by them; 
knowing himself to be false and weak, and always trying to 
appear something better. His feelings are extremely easily 
roused, for his fancy is readily caught, and therefore he is un- 
stable and changeable, although he is no fool, and has muck 
address and talent in managing other people. It is not an 
engaging style of character, and Shakespeare does not give us 
very many of them, but still there are a few. The same remark 
applies to Thurio, who is a very dull fool, measuring everybody 
by his own slow nature, and always either stupidly confiding or 
as stupidly suspicious. He belongs to a very disagreeable class, 
which, fortunately, is small. 

[Vol. CVI. No. CCX.]—New Sertgs, Vol. L. No, II. 26 
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We have to pass on to “Romeo and Juliet” before we get a 
new type, which, however, is scarcely more than sketched, in the 
character of Tybalt. He is a proud, violent-tempered young 
man, easily turning hard and cruel when thwarted, inclined to 
affectation, confident of his own judgment, and fully persuaded 
of the justice of his own course. Possibly not a bad fellow in 
some respects, but very wilful and obstinate. The others of this 
type are less passionate, but equally conceited about their own 
opinions. 

This attempt at classification is necessarily imperfect, as there 
are several young men whose characters are quite exceptional in 
some respects. In many points Hamlet and one or two others 
stand entirely alone, but to these we may return later. There is 
also a certain kind of young man, only introduced among the 
secondary people, and impressing us more by their relations with 
the principal characters than by their independent action, yet 
having a likeness to each other. These are the steady, quiet 
friends who bring in an element of common-sense and calm sym- 
pathy among the more excitable natures. Benvolio may stand as 
their first representative, and Horatio as their highest develop- 
ment, while with them would rank all the sympathising group of 
Antonio’s merchant friends, They are hardly defined into an 
order of their own, but they should not be quite overlooked. 

Of the five types before indicated, the first includes by far the 
greatest number of characters. This class opens with the King 
of France, and contains further Lysander, Valentine, Romeo, 
Bassanio, Orlando, Sebastian, Edgar, Guiderius and his brother, 
Ferdinand and Florizel, as goodly a dozen of young heroes as one 
could wish to see, and affording much interest to whoever will 
take the trouble to trace the development and changes in the type. 

The King of France has already been spoken of. The next 
specimen, Lysander, is still only faintly defined, though much © 
more of a real character than the King. His love-making is of a 
much more simple and natural kind, and everything about him is 
more manly and lifelike. Here we have a hopeful, cheery nature, 
bright and genial like his predecessor: like him, too much ab- 
sorbed with one idea at once. Lysander is so taken up with the 
notion of running off with Hermia, that he forgets the risk of con- 
fiding in the half-distracted Helena, just as the King forgets all 
about the Princess’s arrival in the ardour of his project of study. 
Besides this degree of slowness of brain, Lysander is very inno- 
cent of suspecting evil in other people, and has something pure 
and honest about him, which comes out strongly in the scene in 
the wood with Hermia before the charm falls on him. It is not 
pleasant to find that, under the influence of the magic herb, he 
becomes frantic, quarrelsome, and almost brutal to his poor little 


- 
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love ; but it is quite in keeping with the idea of a man whose 
whole feelings have been suddenly reversed. The removal of the 
charm restores him to his natural, kindly self again, though in 
all probability there was always a spice of pugnacity about him, 
as about many others of these good-humoured young gentlemen. 
Passing from him to Valentine, we find a decided development 
in the type. Valentine has all the same points of character, the 
simplicity, purity, warmth of feeling, and an even greater degree 
of trust in the integrity of others; but with him it is all more 
vivid, his personality impresses itself much more on us. Other 
features also come out—a great readiness and quickness in words, 
combined with the old pre-occupation with one idea, and com- 
parative slowness in taking in a new one. Lysander’s defiant 
courage, which is more like the instinct that makes lions fight for 
the lioness than anything reasonable, changes in Valentine into 
the careless indifference of one who needs not to fear any man. 
Another new point is the lover’s small estimate of himself in 
relation to his love, which involves no mock modesty in relation 
to other people. In Valentine, too, we find, for the first time, 
that great characteristic of so many of Shakespeare’s heroes, the 
capacity for devoted friendship between man and man—a thing 
far excelling the four-cornered companionship between the King 
of France and his friends. Above all, we get here that large- 
hearted generosity which can freely forgive the deepest injuries 
in a right royal fashion. Like many of these first-type men, 
Valentine needs decision, is too easily led ; but there is a bright 
frankness about him, a healthiness of mind and body, which 
effectually keeps him from weak love-sickness, At first sight it 
seems an absurdity to rank this genial Valentine, cheery and 
natural, along with mournful, dreamy Romeo; and, of course, 
there are wide differences between them ; but we shall find much 
resemblance on looking closer, and considering what Romeo’s 
real character is. It is not fair to let the sad conclusion of the 
story overshadow the bright beginning ; and Romeo is not always 
wringing his hands and tearing his hair. ‘Now art thou social, 
now art thou Romeo,” says Mercutio, as their word-fencing con- 
cludes, as if the melancholy moods incident to calf-love had trans- 
formed his friend to somebody else, and the real Romeo was a 
bright, pleasant fellow enough. We see, too, that up to a certain 
point Romeo manages to take a hopeful view of things, doubts 
not he shall see Juliet again, is confident that all will be well if 
once they are married, ignoring the family feud with airy facility. 
In him, one idea at a time not only occupies him—it takes pos- 
Session of him soul and body; and this partly accounts for his 
violent transitions from happiness to misery, and back again, 
according as the one idea is touched on, His whole thought is 
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bent on wedding Juliet ; and when an obstacle appears, he has, 
apparently, no energy left to surmount it, but is in despair at 
once—a true Southern in strength and weakness. In him the 
type has gained immensely in distinctness and intensity. Hardly 
one of these young men is clearer to us than Romeo, while the 
love-making has reached a climax of passionate beauty which 
even Shakespeare’s self could not surpass. It stands unrivalled 
as a delineation of ardent young passion. Very charming love- 
scenes occur in many other plays, but Romeo and Juliet remain 
pre-eminent as Shakespeare’s picture of young lovers. With all 
his fire and passion, Romeo is weaker and more excitable than 
most of this class, and is even easier led than they are, either by 
the Friar or by Juliet, without much power about him of any 
sort. On the other hand, he is a good friend, roused to fury by 
Mercutio’s death, where he had passed over Tybalt’s gross insult 
to himself. Throughout the whole, he shows that lovable sort of 
nature, kindly and affectionate, which marks this first type, in 
spite of many differences between them. Everybody that knows 
Romeo well is fond of him—his own family ; the two friends Ben- 
volio and Mercutio, so unlike in other points, agree in this ; Friar 
Laurence—all seem attached to him ; Juliet gives him her heart, 
and even old Capulet has a good word for the young man. 

The next specimen of this first class may perhaps be considered 
as their representative man. The loving friend, the graceful and 
charming lover, Bassanio, unites in himself most of the character- 
istics we have mentioned. The principal difference between him 
and the others is his greater self-reliance ; he is more enterprising 
by nature. Still he shows the same tendency to one idea, being at 
first so absorbed by Portia as to forget Antonio’s danger; then so 
engrossed by Antonio as to wish Portia in heaven, if her presence 
there might save his friend. There is less of passion about him, 
though we cannot doubt that he is very much in love with the 
heiress when he wins her; but it is all more controlled. In him 
the confidence and friendship are more reasonable and better 
bestowed, the grace and polish of breeding more conspicuous. 
Admitting that he is something of an adventurer, as he tells 
Portia, “rating myself at nothing,” he is a very honest adven- 
turer, and an attractive one withal. He has that sociable and 
kindly disposition which finds it hard to keep money in the pocket 
when a friend wants it, or to say ‘‘ No” to a request: he grants 
Gratian’s boon before even hearing what it is. And yet there is 
no weakness about him, rather an energy and robustness wanting 
in the type before. Something not precisely defined suggests the 
idea that Bassanio is a little older than our former friends, He is 
thoroughly pleasant and lovable, though neither too perfect nor 
heroic ; a natural, frank, outspoken man. 


. 
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If Bassanio represents the full development of this type, Orlando 
represents it in immaturity. The exigencies of the plot of “As 
You Like It” demand that the hero should be very young and 
quite unsophisticated. Accordingly we have a warm-hearted young 
fellow, undeveloped by education or any other advantage, not par- 
ticularly quick in taking up new ideas, though acting promptly 
when once he has done so. He is quite inexperienced, very 
impressionable, full of kindly feelings which have been repressed 
by his hard life, and which come pouring out in somewhat in- 
different verse rather than remain unexpressed, when they have 
found an object. He has all a very young man’s restlessness, weary 
of his old dull life, and not sure how to alter his circumstances, 
which press on his active athletic nature. From his inexperience 
he is prone to lean on other people, and is easily mystified and 
puzzled ; but he is so generous, frank, and fearless, and with such 
a pleasant modesty about him, that he promises well for the future 
man, when he is more fully developed. 

Much of the same nature is that outline of a character, Sebastian, 
in “Twelfth Night,” for he is hardly more. All we see of him 
shows us a very attractive young fellow, with an unexplained 
charm both for men and women, bright and active, susceptible of 
heart, and inclined to be moulded by circumstances, Beyond this 
there is little to be seen of him, except his warm friendship for 
Antonio and affection for the long-lost Viola. 

The next on our list, Edgar, presents the spectacle of first-type 
man thrown into a most exceptional position, which necessarily 
causes him to appear very different to the rest in many points. 
Yet he belongs to them by his generous, forgiving nature, his 
unsuspecting confidence, and the ease with which he is worked on. 
The readiness of speech which the others display in jest and repartee 
has to serve Edgar to maintain his assumed character. In this he 
shows a good deal of cleverness, though it is not of a high order. 
He wants the stern determination which enables a man to force his 
way ; rather, he makes the best of his surroundings, and is slow 
in decided action. He is not without grace and attractiveness, 
the “royal nobleness,” which even his gait showed according to 
Albany, though this has generally to be suppressed. 

The four young men remaining of this class fall naturally into 
pairs—Guiderius and Arviragus, Ferdinand and Florizel. The 
first couple, growing up in the wilds, are of necessity simple, 
unsophisticated boys, enjoying their active, wholesome life, but, 
when they are first presented to us, having just reached the stage 
of a restless wish to know more of the outside world, Their 
inherited instincts are opposed to their education, and they are 
ready to burst out in some direction or other and try the world 
for themselves. There is something very engaging about the fine 
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young fellows, so honest and fearless in their ways. They are 
thoroughly good-natured, delighting in cheering the forlorn Imogen ; 
but, for all that, they will stand no nonsense from any one, and 
might even turn obstinate if the point of honour were touched on, 
though they are easy to guide otherwise. The scene with Cloten 
brings out the boys’ character, as Guiderius opposes his cool sense 
and careless courage to Cloten’s extravagant and intolerable pre- 
tension. The young fellow’s voice seems to ring out, half- 
astonished and wholly unawed—* Yield to thee? why to thee? 
what art thou? Have I not an arm as big? a heart as big?” 
Then Arviragus adds to the effect by his hearty wish that the 
revenge for Cloten’s death might pursue him alone, so he had 
done the deed. The emotional side of their characters has. not 
much room to display itself, except in their pretty lament for the 
supposed death of Fidele, but we could not doubt their capacity 
for deep feeling when anything should call it out. 

And now we pass to the two royal lovers, the last representa- 
tives of this most attractive type. They are as much alike in 
nature as their charming companions, Miranda and Perdita. Both 
are wonderfully fresh and natural for the products of court train- 
ing; both fall in love swiftly and completely; both have that 
tender grace, that purity of affection, shown in many others, but 
never more perfectly than in them. Theirs is not the wild pas- 
sion of Romeo and Juliet; there is nothing high-wrought. or 
feverish about their love-making ; it is the simple outcome of pure 
and healthy feeling; and it is difficult to say which gives us the 
prettier picture: Ferdinand holding Miranda’s little hands on the 
lonely shore, or Florizel receiving Perdita’s flowers among the 
bustle of the harvest-feast. Ferdinand has the most fire and 
energy, though he should not have been the first to desert the 
ship in the magic storm. He has the best character altogether, 
showing much affection for his father, and a manly, straightfor- 
ward way of going to work generally. Florizel is grace and 
charm personified, and has the most bewitching tongue; but he 
is too pliant, too taken up with one idea, to be quite so satisfac- 
tory. He is naturally honest, and makes a very bad actor in the 
part which Camillo invents for him, breaking down entirely when 
he has to rely on his private resources, instead of simply repeat- 
ing his lesson. Perhaps this is not altogether to his discredit. 

All these graceful, pleasant young men become much more 
interesting when we study the contrasts between them and their 
companions. The men of the second type stand out sharply 
defined, and seem to make their surroundings sharp, and clear too, 
by the bright light of their unsparing wit. Beside the tenderer 
natures they seem hard; but there is much warm feeling under 
their careless words and ways. The rough shell hides a good 
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fruit; and the special characteristic of this second class is, that 
their bitterness lies on the tongue only, and is no indication of 
soured temper. Biron himself is not the coldest lover of his four 
companions, and accepts the hardest penance to test his devotion. 
With him we would class Mercutio, Benedick, and Gratiano. 
Biron is very well as far as he goes; but he is pale and faint 
beside the next development of the type, Mercutio, everybody’s 
favourite. It makes one laugh even to think of him: his wit is 
so irresistible, his fun flows so easily. He would die if he could 
not joke; and he dies with a half-pathetic jest on his lips. Like 
Biron, he is tolerant of very few weaknesses in himself or other 
people, and is utterly merciless when he finds a point of attack. 
Mercutio detests most especially Capulets and affectation; and 
when his two aversions are united in the person of Tybalt, it is too 
much for him altogether. Tybalt’s very existence is an annoyance 
to Mercutio ; he is longing for an excuse to fall upon the “ prince 
of cats;” and they must soon have come into collision whatever 
happened. Throughout, Mercutio is the typical “ruffling gal- 
lant ;” not merely hot-tempered, but loving a fray dearly, utterly 
careless of danger, and braving out consequences to the last,— 
differing here from Biron, who has more courtier-like composure. 
Probably Mercutio’s friends dreaded his wit considerably, for he 
is so clever and so unscrupulous,—as, for example, his attack on 
that worthy, peaceable fellow, Benvolio; but still Mercutio has a 
real regard for his friends, though he makes fun of them, and 
doubtless sharpened them up like a bright frost. His motto 
always must have been, “A short life and a merry one,” for his 
love of fighting forbid his living very long; but he thoroughly 
enjoys life while it lasts—dancing, laughing, chaffing, quarrelling, 
only vary his sense of amusement and pleasure, We encounter 
certain changes in the type when we follow it out in Benedick. 
He, too, is clever, witty, and merciless, but his temper is cool 
and equable compared with Mercutio’s petulant vivacity ; and he 
makes as much fun of himself as of other people, which is out of 
Mercutio’s line. Benedick tries hard to appear to have neither 
heart nor feeling ; but they come out in spite of him. His mock- 
ing laugh dies into silence when people are in real trouble ; he 
cannot resist trying to take Hero’s part, and believes in her inno- 
cence more readily than her own father. He is completely in 
accord with Mercutio in despising affectation and finery ; indeed, 
goes beyond him in giving us the effect of a somewhat matter-of- 
fact man, no adept at making verses, and without any particular 
taste for music... Mercutio’s famous speech on Queen Mab would 
not come well from Benedick ; his wit is less fanciful, He evi- 
dently is a good friend, and attached both to the Prince and to 
Claudio ; their peculiarities divert him, but he likes them all the 
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time. Itis eurious with what cool contempt he treats Claudio 
when Beatrice makes him quarrel with him, as if there had been 
a lurking feeling in his mind that a weak nature was concealed 
under his friend’s taking exterior. Benedick has none of Mercutio’s 
reckless pugnacity, but has a happy confidence that he would be 
equal to anybody if a fight was a necessity. Then his love- 
making is delightful, quite unlike the ordinary kind ; he laughs at 
himself and Beatrice through it all. “Thou and I art too wise 
to woo peaceably,” he tells her, and yet his strong affection glows 
under his merry words. , 

The other example of this type is valuable, because it shows us 
the same cast of character in a lower form, who comes earlier in 
Shakespeare’s work than Benedick (1600). Gratiano (1596) has 
all the essential traits of the others in this class, the ready wit, 
the real friendship, the sharp tongue, even also the pity ; but it is 
all coarser in grain. He is harder and narrower, with a dash of 
conceit in his composition, making him shallow in his judgment 
of other men. Like Mercutio, his partisanship is perfect ; nothing 
is too good for his friends or too bad for his enemies, or his 
friend’s enemies; for Gratiano makes their cause his own with 
headlong enthusiasm. He takes life easily enough on the whole, 
not troubling himself to envy the more brilliant fortunes of other 
people, quite content to marry the pretty waiting-woman, and to 
drop to her social level. The men of the first and second types 
are united by this common quality, that they are all essentially 
good fellows at heart. 

A wide gulf, however, divides them both from the third class, 
who are showy and specious on the surface, but weak and selfish 
at the core. To this order belong Proteus, Demetrius, Bertram, 
and Claudio (“ Measure for Measure”). In all four men there is 
the same characteristic, a weak and fickle will, which yields to 
any strong pressure, and becomes capable of any degree of base- 
ness in consequence. Proteus and Demetrius fall in precisely the 
same way; a new fair face catches their wavering fancy, and in 
both cases away goes what the worthless lover is pleased to call 
his heart. Proteus has the grace to be slightly ashamed of him- 
self, though it does not seem to affect him much, but Demetrius 
is not troubled by any such ideas. Luckily for him, the magic 
herb pulls him up before he has time to disgrace himself as 
far as Proteus. If he were not so absorbed in his own desires, he 
would be an active, courteous gentleman enough, but his passion 
makes him even forget good manners; as when he tells Hermia 
he would throw her lover’s carcase to his hounds,—about as brutal 
a speech as he could have made to the girl he thinks he is 
courting. But his own point of view is all he can grasp. 

Bertram’s case is more complex, and his character is more 
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distinct than these first instances. The fear of offending the King 
makes him yield in the first instance, so he gets both himself and 
Helena into a thoroughly false position, which to him is fraught 
with temptations that he is too weak to resist; and in trying to 
evade their consequences he falls below contempt. Throughout, 
his vice is the same, making his own likes and dislikes his sole 
guide, in utter disregard of other people’s feelings. 

Claudio has much the same outline of history, though more of 

goodness seems to struggle within him. He yields once completely, 
and then becomes capable of any iniquity to save his life. Still 
something of affection and feeling remains, and there is a chance 
of his righting himself finally. To this class the present moment 
is everything, and their own gratification paramount. They are 
very attractive outwardly, not without gifts and polish. They 
have address, cleverness, and courage of the physical kind. Bertram, 
for instance, makes a good soldier. They have smooth, fluent 
tongues, and much emotional excitability, which they mistake for 
love and devotion ; but they are false, despicable creatures at best, 
and we feel somewhat sorry that several of them get such good 
Wives. : 
The fourth type is even more unpleasant, having the selfishness 
of the third without its grace and ability. Thurio (in the “Two 
Gentlemen of Verona”) is a regular fool, heavy and dull, having a 
slow sort of desire to possess fair Silvia, but without the heart to 
encounter danger to get her. He seems a little afraid of her, and 
has to get Proteus to woo for him, knowing himself to be too 
stupid to manage such a delicate business successfully. This 
dubious sort of modesty is his only redeeming point; he really is 
too disagreeable otherwise; for, on the stage as well as off it, a 
knave is much more endurable than a fool—that is, a foolish fool, 
who is too stupid to laugh at. Shakespeare seems to have 
thought so, for he never revived the type till he wanted a half- 
bratal Cloten to make an effective contrast to Imogen’s husband 
and brothers, Here the character is much more developed than 
in Thurio’s case, Cloten is also a fool, but a fool fed on flattery 
till his arrogance and conceit equal his dulness, He has more 
tenacity of purpose, and more of the small cunning often found 
in very low natures; in fact, he is the only character which has 
a decided affinity with Caliban. Cloten hates Posthumus as 
Caliban hates Prospero, and wants Imogen as Caliban wanted 
Miranda; one creature is hardly more a mere animal than the 
other. Cloten does not turn tail as Thurio does, only because 
he expects to strike awe into his opponent, for at heart he is a 
real cur and utterly contemptible. In fact, the character just 
verges on a caricature. 

The young men of the fifth type are much less repulsive ; they 
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have all certain good points, but they are unbalanced men, and 
easily hurried into excesses through over-confidence in their own 
judgment. Tybalt, Claudio (“Much Ado About Nothing”), and 
Laertes belong to this class, and they have all the same peculiarity. 
They are so fully persuaded of the justice and right of their own 
ideas, that they take any means to gain their object, quite dis- 
regarding the cruelty, treachery, or meanness which they per- 
petrate. Tybalt evidently thought himself quite entitled to attack 
his hereditary enemy wheresoever he found him. Nobody else 
could alter his opinion on this point; so, when he is free from 
old Capulet’s restraint, he brings on the quarrel, and in his excite- 
ment, the honourable young noble (who ought to have known the 
rules of fair fighting, if he knew nothing else), stabs Mercutio 
under Romeo’s arm. Claudio is a more pleasing specimen. He 
is an accomplished and gallant gentleman, much liked by his 
friends, and really attached to Hero ; but he is so bent on avenging 
his own fancied wrong, so sure that he has the right to do so, 
that he quite ignores the cruel injustice of condemning his bride 
unheard. There is no real.sense of justice about any of this class ; 
their feeling of honour is touched, and they are wild for revenge, 
but they do not care how unjustly they get it. There is a little 
touch of affectation about Claudio, not so strong as in Tybalt; but 
Don John talks of the exquisite Claudio, and Benedick jeers at 


his fantastical language and the love of finery which he develops 
after falling in love. 

This point is hardly perceptible in Laertes, who is generally too 
much excited to indulge in fine talk, but there is something 
strained, if not affected, in his language to Ophelia— 


“The chariest maid is prodigal enough, 
If she unmask her beauty to the moon!” 


Like the other two, Laertes has much that may be held to his 
credit. He is determined, spirited, fearless, cultivated, and clever, 
having also that strong mutual affection which marks all the 
family, but his weak point is exactly the same as the others. His 
passionate desire for revenge makes him adopt any means to 
attain it, and though he is not quite blind to the baseness of his 
treachery to Hamlet, he disregards it till the crime has brought 
down its own retribution. He differs in one respect from Tybalt 
and Claudio, in that the pressure of a strong will is brought to 
bear on him before he falls, while they imagine their revenge 
alone. This so far extenuates his error, but we cannot forgive 
his buying that poison ! 

As before said, there are several of Shakespeare’s young men 
who stand by themselves. Edmund is the single instance in 
which a clever, enterprising young man is represented as almost 
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unmixed evil. He might be any age, his capacity for villainy is 
so completely developed, but- we are given to understand that he 
is still young. Saving a slight relenting when he is dying, there 
is not a redeeming touch about him. He is absolutely without 
feeling for a human being; sacrifices his father and brother with 
a smile, and is simply puzzled as to what use to make of the mad 
passion of Goneril and Regan. He does not even trouble himself 
to hate any one; he is utterly indifferent to them. The concep- 
tion is striking and powerful, but is it a natural one? At all 
events, Edmund stands alone. 

Hamlet, again, is without a parallel in many respects. It is 
evident that there is a wide difference between the deep-thinking, 
lonely-hearted Prince, struggling under a burden too heavy for 
his strength, and any of the young men we have had before us, 
and yet he has links with several of the types. _ He has the love- 
ableness, the warm feelings, the great capacity for love and friend- 
ship of the first type; also their weakness, lack of determination, 
defective will, in short. Like so many of them, he is quite aware 
of his own failings, though unable to overcome them. Beyond 
this, Hamlet has all the keen, biting wit, the mercilessness of the 
second class, and their strong contempt for affectation and pre- 
tence of any kind. Even with the third he has points in com- 
mon. Like them, he is constantly increasing his difficulties by 
yielding to the pressure of the moment, and changing his mind ; 
while he resembles all three types in his physical courage, com- 
bined with cultivation and polish. . 

How, after this sort of comparison between the different mem- 
bers of the mental group we started from, is it possible to draw 
any conclusions as to Shakespeare’s own ideal of young manhood ? 
Can we see which qualities were to him essential before a young 
man could be a worthy hero of a play, and which were to his 
thinking incompatible with any character on whose behalf our 
sympathies are to be enlisted? There is much that is vague and 
contradictory in any inquiry of this sort, but certain points do 
show themselves clearly enough, and show us, at least in part, 
what Shakespeare thought a young man ought to be. 

First, as to the animal natures of these young heroes of his, it 
is noticeable what physical perfection they are all supposed to 
have. Stage necessities may partly account for this, but it is 
clear that sickliness, unhealthiness of any sort, was not in the 
least “ interesting” to Shakespeare in itself; and languid young 

_gentlemen would haye somewhat annoyed him, unless they were 
desperately in love, or had some just cause for being unlike their 
usual selves. His young hero should, as a general thing, “laugh 
merrily ” like Valentine, “eat and drink heartily, walk manfully, 
and only look sad when his purse was empty.” He should be 
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able to climb walls with Romeo, wrestle like Orlando, fence and 
fight pirates like Hamlet, or swim through the stormy waves like 
Ferdinand ; and he should enjoy doing it. Shakespeare seems to 
have revelled in the creation of these healthy, and consequently 
fearless, young fellows. Further, he seems to lay stress on their 
being natural, unaffected, as if to him affectation indicated a weak- 
ness somewhere in the man’s character. He is of Benedick’s 
mind, that a man should speak plain, and to the purpose; per- 
haps he was disgusted with the absurd forms of speech then 
fashionable, and resolved that his heroes should talk in a different 
style. Between his common sense and his quick perception of 
the comical, he must have soon seen through the extravagances of all 
sorts with which he came in contact, whether of dress, manner, or 
talk, and incidentally we see his opinion of them. Besides the 
affectations before alluded to in Laertes or Tybalt, we have hints, 
in the descriptions of Parolles, with his “scarfs and bannerets,” 
“his soul in his clothes,’* which show us Shakespeare’s amused, 
contempt for such ‘creatures; while the single scene in which 
Osric shows his character, as plainly as if we had known him for 
long, seems inserted for the express purpose of turning affectation 
into ridicule. 

Passing to more important points, Shakespeare seems to value 
very highly a decided capacity for friendship between men.t 
Most stage heroes have to fall in love, or do something that passes 
for it; but among these young fellows the power of friendship is 
rated almost as high, though not all of them are put into circum- 
stances favourable for the display of it. This friendship is shown 
us in many forms and varying degrees of intensity. There is the 
deep and devoted kind which a man can hardly feel for many 
friends at once; but beside this, there is every shade of genial 
sociability, producing a wide circle of friendly interest and fel- 
lowship, showing that Shakespeare did not hold the deeper feel- 
ing excluded the less passionate one. Clearly his model young 
man ought to be able to get on with other people. 

That he should be capable of really falling in love, is almost a 
matter of course; but it is less a matter of course that both love 
and friendship are to be thoroughly constant, when once the 
object is determined. Better still worth noticing is the charac- 
ter of this love. It was not a matter of course, in those days or 
since, that the love so represented should be the pure and honest 
thing it is with these young heroes. Passionate, ardent, out- 





*"Compare the brute-fool Cloten’s 
“ Thou villain base, 
Knowest me not by my clothes ?”—Cymb. IV. ii. 80. 


+.Compare his own devoted friendship for the “ Will” of his “Sonnets.” 
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spoken, it is always straightforward, frank, and. honourable in 
both the lover and the object of his love, in any character held up 
for our admiration. Whenever it is less than this, Shakespeare 
seems to deny it the name of love at all. It may be fancy or it 
may be passion, but real love it is not; that is something far 
above, which may run into any wild extravagance, but which 
saves the man who has it from real degradation. 

Shakespeare’s young hero must be a gentleman, too, in the best 
sense of that indefinable word. Our poet clearly believed that 
blood and birth made a good deal of difference, fully agreeing 
with Spenser, 

“That gentle blood will gentle manners breed ;” 


that, however disguised by bad education, something was con- 
ferred by gentle birth which would 
“‘Show some sparkes of gentle mynd, 
And at the last breake forth in his owne proper kynde,” 

as in the case of Orlando and Cymbeline’s sons. But whether 
the polish was to be innate or acquired, at all events it must be 
there before the young man’s character would be agreeable to 
Shakespeare. It is not enough that the young hero should be 
daring and gallant, generous and true, he must also have some- 
thing of cultivation and grace as well. That Shakespeare could 
make a blunt, abrupt-mannered man interesting and attractive 
to us, nobody could deny, remembering Hotspur and Falcon- 
bridge; but he did not care to invent such characters. It would 
have annoyed him to draw any one meant to be attractive who 
was awkward, or could not hold his own in conversation, 

It would be easy to go on and pick out particular virtues 
exemplified in particular heroes, but at present we are more con- 
cerned with their common traits. One point, however, should 
not be overlooked in connection with these young men. With 
all their sociability, their friendliness and hospitality, it is re- 
markable how little allusion there is to anything of a rollicking, 
drinking style of conviviality, such as we might perhaps have 
expected. There is plenty of feasting and fun among them, but 
their ideas seem to run on dancing, masques, and music, more 
than on a riotous form of jollity. 

Healthy, brave, natural, genial, constant in friendship, noble in 
love, well-bred, cultivated, and self-restrained, such are the main 
points which we can discover of Shakespeare’s ideal young man, 
We would not say that there might not be something higher, 
that we might not wish for some example of real heroism and 
self-sacrifice ; but the world is not made up of heroes, and Shake- 
speare did not seem to feel called upon to draw the exceptional 
people. Other people might do that; it was his work to deal 
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with the human beings whom he knew, and to make them live 
for us, good, bad, and indifferent, with faults and failings, virtues 
and vices, just as he conceived them to be. - At all events, they 
are real people, not impossible: monsters, and therefore’ worth 
studying. With these we may conclude our consideration of 
these young men, feeling that we might easily grow to know 
them as well as their modern counterparts; and as regards the 
majority of them, we may echo Miranda’s guileless speech, and 
wish “ for no other nor better companions.” 





Art. VI.—Po.utticAL DEVELOPMENT AND Party 
GOVERNMENT. 


1. Lord Beaconsjield's Farewell Address to the Electors of 
Bucks. 
2. Lord Hartington’s Speech at the Cutlers’ Feast at Sheffield. 


ie was either a very profound or a very simple observation of 


the Swedish Chancellor Oxenstierna, that it required “‘ very 
little wisdom to govern,”* It was profound if based on the fact 
that the best government of the mass is the self-government of 
individuals ; that personal rights are most readily and effectually 
protected by the Christian rule of non-interference with the rights 
of others, and that social prosperity is most durably promoted 
by individual convictions identical in principle while differing in 
action. But it was a very simple remark if it only indicated a 
choice between the lavsser aller of indolence and indifference, and 
the irritating process of “meddling and muddling.” 

Wise or superficial, however, as this enunciation may be, we 
doubt whether the truth it contains has been fully recognised and 
is fairly acted upon at the present day. To govern well is to 
govern little ; but to govern little requires much thought and close 
observation, So tested, Turkey, although governed little, is yet 
governed badly; and France, which is over-governed, is, never- 
theless, not governed well. Both countries fail from the non- 
recognition of the fundamental truth that the state is the people, 
and that what is vaguely called “the Government” is, or ought to 
be, only an executive committee of the majority of the people. 
The fact is admitted that in all representative states the majority 
governs, but. as yet the faet is but indifferently realised that the 





* Nescis, mi fili, quantilla sapientia homiues regnantur. 
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majority ought to govern, not as a majority, but as holding the 
power for the benefit of the entire community. The non- 
recognition of these axioms has produced in the constitutional 
history of England these anomalies—government not by, but in 
the name of, the majority—by its acquiescence, not by its volition; 
and neither for the benefit of the majority itself, nor for the com- 
munity, but for the advantage of limited classes and of particular 
interests. These anomalies have helped to foster the very general 
notion that what is popularly called “the Government” is a power 
over and apart from the people, and have also produced the growing 
disposition to regard legislation as a universal panacea for every 
social evil. 

Once let the fact be recognised that the state is the people, 
aud Oxenstierna’s observation follows logically. The guantila 
sapientia on the part-of legislators and of the executive in govern- 
ing is justified by the natural process of what Montesquieu terms 
“the conjunetion of the particular forces of individuals.” If 
those forces constitute a majority of the political state, and the 
aggregate be in the hands of a single person, the task to govern 
must be easy. It would be easy in the patriarchal or family 
autocracy, because the father lives in and for his children. In 
the extension of this natural form of government, the chief of the 
tribe is but the hereditary nucleus of the conjoint forces of his 
relatives and dependents, plus in some cases the respect due to 
mental capacity or the possession of superior wealth. From the 
tribe the step is easy and natural to an aggregation of tribes 
brought about by choice or conquest. The chief becomes the 
elected king ; monarchical authority becomes hereditary ; and in 
a feudal and military state, bad kings are tolerated because good 
ones are a necessity, and may prove to be a blessing. 

How entirely the monarchical form of government, however, 
has been simply tolerated, let the history of revolutions testify ; 
for a revolution is only the relegation of the de facto to the real 
source of power. Further, let the establishment of the republican 
form of government in all new countries, and the gradual diminu- 
tion of the royal prerogative in many old countries, confirm such 
testimony, and prove that the source of power underlies, and is not 
naturally superimposed upon, the social pyramid. All forms of 
government (as was well said by a late High Church dignitary 
of all institutions in this age) must be prepared to give an account 
of themselves; and well it would be for the stability of existing 
European Governments if they, like our own, could appeal, if not 
to reason or logic (for. hereditary transmission of power is neither 
‘ eational nor logical), at least to experience and beneficial results 
to prove their claim to existence. 

We maintain, therefore, that the measure of the stability of all 
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Governments, be they despotic, monarchical, or republican, lies in 
their being in assured sympathy with “the particular forces of 
individuals ;” and the particular force of individuals (says Mon- 
tesquieu again) “cannot be united without a conjunction of their 
wills.” There may be paternal despotisms, wise monarchies, and 
pure republics. There may be, further, states or communities so 
apathetical, and with so little of individual development, as to 
make a despotism the best form for adding the will and force 
which the people have not developed. There may be monarchies 
sensitive enough to feel, and wise enough to act in anticipation of, 
the half-formed wills of the people; and there may be republics 
so corrupt, so short-sighted, and so stupid as to entirely miscon- 
strue and misapply the popular will and power intrusted to their 
hands, Peter the Great was the only beneficial exponent of the 
dumb inarticulate wants of the half savages he governed. It was 
real sympathy, often obscured by passion and obstinacy, which 
made the politic Elizabeth see and act upon the principle of 
timely concession. It is by a species of sympathetic instinct 
that the House of Lords, while restraining or guiding popular de- 
mands, never long opposes the popular determination. Itis because 
modern republics have lost the clue which their ancient prede- 
cessors had patiently followed up, and have not yet mastered the 
profound meaning of Oxenstierna’s aphorism, nor sufficiently 
learnt what it is they have to do, that they misinterpret the 
conjoint wills, and misuse the conjunction of particular forces, to 
follow out petty aims, instead of pursuing with a single eye the 
public advantage. 

Hence, while maintaining the abstract principle that a 
republic is the best expression of the will of the people, 
we at the same time contend that the holders of the real 
power cannot in all cases put it to the most efficient use, 
and that the form in which government is organised is as 
essential an element to the right use of the force it directs, 
as is the steam-engine to utilise the mighty force of steam, 
and the water-wheel or turbine to gave effect to the dormant 
capability of the mountain torrent or the deep and steady flow 
of the lowland stream. In all cases, the organisation of a 
power otherwise wasted may be taken as the power itself; and 
not only is the value it confers owing to its fitness, but because 
also of its durability. Nations as to their governments, like in- 
dividuals in their private affairs, must not always be changing. 
Because of frequent innovation they, like rolling stones, gather 
no moss; and next to anarchy itself, we must deprecate whatever 
uselessly unsettles men’s minds, and, keeping them idle, leads to . 
license and mischief. 

The most appropriate organisation is not only the most power- 
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ful and durable, but it economises the communal vis, and so in- 
directly promotes prosperity. The machinery which requires per- 
petual attention is expensive in time and thought, and wear and 
tear of mind ; and although annual elections (e.g.) keep the repre- 
sentative body in close accord with the mass, the community 
might advantageously sacrifice something of the efficiency which 
is bought at so high a price of time and interrupted business. A 
representative body, elected annually, will as surely err in govern- 
ing much, as one too sure of its durability will become careless, 
and, in the “simple” interpretation of Oxenstierna’s maxim, use 
the quantilla sapientia in governing badly. Over-energy is a 
mischievous quality. The highest wisdom is oftentimes to forbear ; 
and again, sufferance may be only another name for the idleness 
which is no wisdom at all. Legislative attempts to protect and 
regulate commerce have all proved mischievous ; so also have all 
attempts proved useless, and therefore bad, to regulate wages, and 
to fix, by sumptuary laws, standards for diet and dress, These 
are the evidences of over-governing with little thought; whereas 
liberty and free trade are the exemplifications of governing little, 
with the deep wisdom which knows what to do, and when and 
where to hold its hand. 

In England this corrective to over-governing we ascribe to 
the perpetual conflict of opinion, the result of the repeated 
fusion of races, and of frequent dynastical and political changes. 
In England, Mill says, “the yoke of opinion is heavier and of 
law lighter than in most other countries;” and luckily for 
the growth and weight of that opinion, there has always been, 
as a rule, some great question agitating, and by agitating de- 
veloping, the popular mind. In no other country has the popular 
mind been so exercised and interested in political questions 
as in England; and it is not going too far to state that we 
are now reaping the benefit of whatever discomfort, if not suffer- 
ing, our forefathers underwent while that conflict of opinion was 
raging, and the quasi-critical freedom and independence was being 
generated. They have given us the proof— 

“ That life is not as idle ore, 
But iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the shocks of doom 
To shape and use ;” 


and with the proof they have given us also the invaluable fruits 
of their toil and pain. 

The full development and the proper exercise of political power 
by the people presupposes training and knowledge. Without 
such preparation power is fitful, passes like a wave, not only 
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without stability and without permanence, but with all the mis- 
chief an errant wave may effect. Such knowledge cometh not 
with observation. It springs primarily from race, and grows 
naturally by action and reaction. If it were otherwise, the French 
and Swiss, being on a fair equality as to intelligence, would both 
realise the same standard of self-government. But the latter 
offer the only European example of a stable republicanism ; while 
the French, seeking the same ideal, present a striking instance of 
disastrous failure. Again, government by a majority must be 
essentially a fickle government. A change of opinion in a few 
persons may convert a majority into a minority, and reverse the 
existing policy, were it not for a countervailing instinct in this 
country, derived from race, which restrains the exercise of power, 
and gives to the justice which suggests consistency its proper poli- 
tical influence. If every voter were a statesman, opportunity 
would rank of equal weight with opinion, and party interests 
would yield to a national policy. To the credit of English poli- 
ticians, the foreign policy of. the country is hardly a party ques- 
tion. Equally creditable is it that vested rights are the care of 
both parties; and, within certain limits, there is a respect for 
trade considerations which often overrides the disposition to sub- 
stitute, per saltam, one traditionary policy for another when par- 
ties change places. 

We believe it to be impossible, therefore, to discuss abstract 
forms and modes of government without reference to the charac- 
ter of the people by whom those forms are put into action; and 
no form can fairly hope to be permanent which shall not have 
grown out of a due relationship between individual conviction and 
freedom and a national consistency of action. How the Anglo- 
Saxon race, of all others, has solved this problem and built up 
“party government,” is worth some consideration. 

The early dwellers in a country which, like England, has been 
in her infancy so often conquered, could have no strong feeling 
of patriotism. No such sentiment as that of Fatherland would 
excite hatred against the dominant race as usurpers of the soil. 
The sense of injustice arising from forcible dispossession was for 
an individual wrong, and had nothing in it akin to a patriot’s 
resentment for his country’s woes. Private feuds and lawless 
aggressions there were in plenty, but the desire for revenge 
burned not against the race, but the individual aggressor, Sub- 
jugation was a chronic disease, and the process of fusion was 
rapid, Briton and Saxon, Dane and Norman, took each others’ 
place with the quickness of a zoetrope, and with the same blend- 
ing effect ; and although the Britons might especially rejoice when 
the Saxons in turn were vanquished, and the Saxons themselves 
triumph when their conquerors again were dispossessed, yet be- 
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cause each succeeding race settled, and speedily fused, there was 
little sense of disgrace or hardship, or of ill-feeling, to mar the 
social benefit of such amalgamation. Each tide of invasion brought 
individual losses, and general interruption to what trade or 
occupation existed. But so did plague, and fire, and exception- 
ally violent tempests; and the unexampled rapidity of successive 
fusion of races is itself the best proof that no strong or abiding 
feeling of rancour prevailed. The conflict which did exist took 
the form of free discussion, and, as we contend, with the most 
marked and beneficial effect upon the character, the laws, and the 
prosperity of the united people. 

Conflict in some form or other aids the development of national 
vitality, while at the same time it is evidence of the existence of 
that vitality; and from the period when the term Anglo-Saxon could 
first be applied to the compound race inhabiting this country until 
the present time, each member of it has lived a life of more or less 
contention, and therefore a life of more or less independence. To 
his mixed blood we ascribe a certain toleration of others’ views, 
coincident with earnestness of individual opinion ; and both united 
with the power of subordinating that individuality to the advance- 
ment of the general well-being. In other words, he acquired, with 
a certain moderation, a cosmopolitan feeling, and the capacity, 
while holding his judgment in abeyance, to adopt so much of the 
judgment of others as to form that healthy “conjunction of in- 
dividual wills” which Montesquieu (quoting-Gravina) calls the 
“ civil state.” 

When the perfect amalgamation of the races thus successively 
dominant was attained, and when, instead of one section of Anglo- 
Saxons jarring against another, there was a united English people, 
conflict. was transferred from the discussion of a variety of internal 
rights, customs, and precedents, to exterior politics and to the 
glory of foreign conquest. The indomitable and captious spirit 
which resisted royal pretensions and maintained individual liberty 
at home, was interested and occupied in battling for English 
supremacy abroad. Crécy, Poictiers, and Agincourt were, like 
battles in our own times, essentially “ soldiers’ battles,” and were 
won, not by generalship, but by hard fighting. They were battles 
in which the aristocracy of each country were fairly matched, and 
victory, so far as it depended on the French and English nobility, 
might have hung in the balance. But the English archers had no 
equals in the world for skill, courage, and bulldog pertinacity. 
“The English did not know when they were beaten,” exclaimed 
the French king, and so they won. Again, the questions which arose 
between feudality and commerce, and ultimately resolved them- 
selves into an antagonism between manufacturing centres and the 
feudality which depended on the land, all helped to stir up the 
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English mind to inquire and to judge; and such riots as those 
headed by Jack Cade and Wat Tyler were a sort of evidence that 
the lowest ranks were disposed to do more than talk when they 
thought their rights were infringed. 

The “ Wars of the Roses” shifted and fixed the public attention 
again upon home questions of a different nature, and dynastical 
succeeded to international and social struggles. The reconcilia- 
tion of the contending “ Houses” of York and Lancaster left room 
for the discussion, later on, of more important topics, and merely 
personal differences broadened into a conflict on constitutional 
rights, culminating in the struggle between Royalism and Repub- 
licanism. In the lull which followed the exhaustion of the nation in 
the Revolution of 1642, Englishmen, disappointed and dissatisfied 
with popular government, tolerated the Restoration of the profli- 
gate Charles, and then, taking a religious turn, entered upon the 
great political conflict of the Succession Bill, and finally drove the 
Catholic James into exile. 

Although it cannot be said that England up to this period had 
entirely escaped from foreign wars, yet her insular condition had 
comparatively narrowed her views and aims to the results of 
domestic strife, arising from dynastical pretensions, constitutional 
rights, and religious principles, Civil war, in these days, may be 
assumed to be an impossibility. It would, on the other hand, be 
useless to attempt to foreshadow the consequences of a reimposition 
of ship-money by an unconstitutional authority. But no student 
of history can shut his eyes to the fact that lasting and beneficial 
influences have been generated and transmitted by a resort to the 
arbitrament of arms on such constitutional grounds; nor can it be 
overlooked that, in all cases, the fear of the possibility of a resort 
to physical force is an important factor in estimating the effect of 
what is called moral force, and that such fear may effectually pre- 
vent aggression by deepening and urging home the responsibility 
of acts of doubtful legality. When Shakespeare says— 


“ Men’s evil manners live in brass : 
The good they do dies with them,” 


he refers to the name and fame of individuals, and, perhaps un- 
consciously, testifies to the fact that the world expects more good 
than evil from the average of mankind. But on the main ques- 
tion we venture to point the moral, and to say that the sword, the 
instrument and symbol of national “evil manners,’ has done 
more to spread civilisation, extend commerce, and act as a more 
huthanising agent, than missionary effort and all the mere preach- 
ing of an organised Christianity. It may be urged that such use 
of the sword is an exemplification of doing evil that good may 
come; but such good endures, nevertheless; while the evil, except 
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by report, dies with the cause. Wars may be “the game which, 
were their subjects wise, kings could not play at” for their own 
selfish purposes ; and so played it must always be an iniquitous 
game, the stakes of which are of the devil’s device. The sacri- 
fices of such wars are unhallowed by patriotism, unredeemed by 
high principle, and unjustified by noble public aims, But the 
game is taken out of the devil’s hands, and may be elevated to a 
sacrificial offering when liberty, justice, and honour are the stakes 
to be played for. The blood of martyrs has not been shed in 
vain; and the world is not yet so far advanced as to leave no 
need for martyrdom to bequeath noble legacies of example. 
Moreover, the evil of physical pain has been, we think (very 
naturally) over-estimated. Nature supplies her own anodyne in 
insensibility, which assigns to anguish its limit in intensity. 
There can be no massing of pain ; and to appraise it as an accu- 
mulating quantity is an error. Suffering in the case of one or of 
a thousand persons is the same to each, whether that suffering is 
endured singly or in company. Society overlooks, or is careless 
about, the single sacrifice, but shudders when the imagination is 
brought to bear upon the effevts of a general catastrophe. If 
the mass of simultaneous suffering justifies excessive and excep- 
tional sympathy, why, the imagination has only to bring together 
the suffering, always massed so far as numbers go, throughout the 
world ; and if it be the coincidence of suffering in place as well 
as time, any hospital might claim perpetual tears. The one thing 
forgotten—we will not put it as regards the agony of numbers, 
but in the individual case—is that the area of endurance grows 
as that of suffering widens. Without, therefore, underrating 
the misery of war, or overlooking the evil of pain, we maintain, 
nevertheless, that there are countervailing effects, and that their 
beneficial influence may be traced in the character of a people. 
Righteous wars, such as that of the Swiss against the Duke of 
Burgundy, supply the healthy friction which warms and stimu- 
lates and intensifies a nation’s life. The battle of Morat will 
“live in brass” for ever, to the lasting benefit of the Swiss cha- 
racter for independence. On the other hand, absence of conten- 
tion and conflict in a nation’s history, Arcadian peace, quiet 
simplicity and contentment, emancipation from care and the 
necessity for exertion, and an indifference to great social and reli- 
gious questions, seems to us an apt description of the process of 
vegetation. Such a state is an indication of the existence of 
sloth, selfishness, and sensuality in a people, and proof that host- 
ages have been given politically (as Bacon says of marriage) that 
' nothing great or good will be done. 
Passing from the contention which justifies itself by arms, we 
would glance at the quieter effect of the social self-government 
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which justifies itself by majorities. It is not owing to one, but 
to many concurrent causes that the strong individuality of the 
English character has been developed and confirmed. From the 
earliest times every class above the serf has been called upon to 
take some sort of share in the direction of public affairs. The 
Roman municipia, adopted by the towns which trade was calling 
into importance, the Saxon Witenagemote, and the Norman par- 
liament, all tended to the independence of the people—all helped 
to nourish the feeling of a power to restrain, if not to direct, 
public action ; and all combined to produce the consciousness that 
royalty was dependent for the discharge of its functions upon 
the popular will. 

In the earliest times feudality, later on the relation of landlord 
and tenant, and in our own day and generation the position of “ the 
great unpaid,” administering justice (often termed, however, with 
a grim humour “ justices’ justice ”), debating questions of county 
business, highways, lunatic asylums, prison management, &c., 
have all drawn out the country gentlemen, have given to them 
self-confidence, and added a sense of importance and a local esprit 
du corps which have not been without their value in determining 
the independent character of an influential class. 

Nor, in estimating the representative energy and thorough self- 
importance of self-reliance in borough councils, and the respon- 
sibility conferred by the magisterial function, should the educa- 
tionary advantages of those ancient civil and ecclesiastical divi- 
sions — parishes — be overlooked. Dating back to 1179, the 
meetings and proceedings of select vestries, and later of boards of 
guardians, although usually held to be of subordinate importance, 
have in our estimation been of immense use in taking men out of 
themselves, out of their narrow circle and private businesses, most 
particularly so when gentlemen of education and social standing, 
recognising their civic duty in attending to parochial affairs, have 
given a tone to the proceedings, and raised the character of these 
representative bodies. We are by no means of opinion that 
such tmperia in imperiis are directly schools for statesmen and 
politicians, or that they contribute directly to the higher charac- 
ter of statesmanship itself; but we are strongly of opinion that 
they tend to originate and diffuse a spirit of public duty, and a 
healthy political optimism throughout the country, which criticises 
the selection of parliamentary representatives, and, when elected, 
keeps them up to the mark, and through them exercises a con- 
trolling power over the executive government. An apathetical 
constituency will, in the long run, and by a species of natural 
selection, get dilettante and indifferent representatives. On the’ 
other hand, members chosen by constituents given to the discus- 
sion of public affairs will be watched, criticised, and required to 
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maintain a high standard of duty. Thus constrained, they will be 
able not only fully and freely to represent the conjoint wills of 
the people, but by reaction they will exercise no slight influence 
in upholding in their constituents a high conception of the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, Thus it is that ina free country the 
parliamentary constituencies, using habitually the shibboleth of 
party politics, even if it gets no further than a good election 
cry, mould and inspire their representatives, and build up and 
strengthen public opinion. In a free country, also, a house of 
representatives is, or ought to be, a refined epitome of the nation ; 
and in such a council the debates will reflect, while they elucidate 
and strengthen, a sound public opinion. And in a free country 
thus represented, legislative action can never go far ahead or 
widely astray of popular requirement—will never, therefore, pass 
laws inoperative and useless because they are unintelligible and 
unsympathetic—will, in consequence, run no risk of discrediting 
the representative principle, and of holding up to ridicule the 
legislative function. An executive may be temporarily in advance 
of the popular conception in the same groove ; but without the 
inspiration of an interested and vigilant substratum of individual 
forces, such executive will soon drop into supineness and corrup- 
tion—will never rightly feel the pulse of the nation, nor risk 
anything to promote its truest interests. 

The strong religious feeling existing in England is directly 
traceable to the individualism to which we attach so much im- 
portance, An Englishman is a born Protestant. His assertion 
of the right of private judgment is instinctive. He thinks for 
himself ; and if, so far, it has only landed him in sectarianism, he 
is in a transition state, the end of which will be the Christianity of 
Christ—a religious unity coincident with theological independence. 
The prevalent strength of this right has at all times more or less 
tinctured his political views, Such a change as the Reformation 
was not brought about in a day. We believe that the ready 
acceptance of the new faith by the bulk of the English people 
must be ascribed rather to the religious liberty it asserted than 
to the dogmas it propounded. The captiousness of the Anglo- 
Saxon mind is less exercised upon metaphysics than upon political 
action. Take a hundred of the noisiest of the Protestants who 
shouted for the release of the seven Bishops, and ninety-nine 
could give no reason for the faith they possessed! They could 
understand that religious liberty must be better than Papal 
supremacy ; but they knew nothing of the doctrine of apostolical 
succession. They hated auricular confession, because they rebelled 
against priestly domination, They condemned the performance 
of the mass, with no knowledge of its symbolical significance, and 
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entirely ignorant of the controversy as to the real presence. They 
scouted the worship of images, but not because they loved to 
realise the! omnipresence of the Great Unseen. And, more than 
all, it was the worship of liberty, and the love of individual inde- 
pendence, and not the love of the liberty to worship, that urged on 
amongst the populace the great work of the Reformation, Amongst 
students and thinkers the case was different. While the Reforma- 
tion furnished no more than “a cry” to the masses, it was an in- 
vitation to thoughtful inquirers, and gave substance and weight to 
vague doubt. Out of sight, and silently, the hearts of such men 
were warmed and stirred. Beneath the outward calm of appa- 
rent acquiescence doubts were awakened and hopes arose ; and the 
doubts of scholars were as the seed in the minds of men whose 
earnestness was more potent than polemical ability, and who, in 
place of Christian persuasion, put their faith in pugnacity, De- 
pendence upon priestly authority was at an end. The home of 
religion was no longer to be in outward ceremonial, but in what 
was so consonant with the English character—individual conviction; 
and a virtual independence in all that related to man’s spiritual 
wants was henceforward to be the best evidence of spiritual 
vitality. 

Partly, therefore, as the result of the Anglo-Saxon ingrained love 
of personal liberty, and partly because of his natural bias towards 
freedom of inquiry, Roman Catholicism succumbed in this country 
with a thoroughness and rapidity which would otherwise have 
been suggestive of indifference, before Luther’s enthusiasm and 
King Henry’s licentious impatience, Without the theological 
acumen of the German or the dogmatic vigour and acuteness of 
the Scotch, and in contrast to the passive spiritual obedience of 
the Irish, the Anglo-Saxon mind instinctively seized and utilised 
the germs of freedom which the Reformation thus presented, em- 
phasised, and maintained, And as in state religions politics and 
dogma go hand in hand, the quasi-religious conflict of 1527 bore 
temporal fruit in the Revolutions of 1642 and 1688. 

In the former revolution, Cavalier and Roundhead were names 
which marked many differences of class and phases of theological 
opinion, as well as of antagonistic principles of government. In 
no age and for no cause were the Anglo-Saxon characteristics, 
when guided by such men as Hampden, Pym, and Cromwell, 
more lofty, more decided, and more valuable. Religious conflict 
raged side by side with political: conflict, when the English world 
was “sick and weary of the hollow words” which, in his pride and 
duplicity, Charles I. so glibly uttered, and when, emancipated from 
the trammels of feudal service, the sword was voluntarily drawn on 
behalf of civil and religious liberty. And again, when the distinc- 
tion of Royalist and Roundhead was lost at the Restoration, the 
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feeling still lived and showed its power in the expulsion of the 
House of Stuart. During the whole of these troublous times, the 
love of the united principle was fairly marked and fully consistent. 

The history of great movements in England is an enumeration 
of relapses. The English mind is too slow to understand violent 
changes. When pushed beyond its natural power of assimilation, 
it becomes irritable and alarmed. In taking its own course, its 
desire is to go at its own speed. The Reformation, so hastily 
adopted, brought with it so much of vacillation as to encourage 
in James the hope of the renewal of the national connection with 
Rome; and after Cromwell’s stern rule, Republican enthusiasm 
soon lapsed into the levity of the Restoration. The earnestness 
and single-mindedness of the men who first opposed Charles’ un- 
constitutional proceedings gave place to the fiercer energy of those 
who let in self-interest to their calculations, and indulged the ven- 
geance which is nof of the Lord, and the low passion which genuine 
religion only knows of in order to rebuke and to eradicate. In 
the change thus brought about, the Revolution gradually lost its 
virtue, became a ferment of cant and bigotry, and dropped into a 
mere squabble between hypocrisy on the one hand and irreverence 
on the other. 

The relapse in this case culminated in the profligacy and 
ribaldry of the reign of the second Charles, which exhibited a 
laxity of morals so marked, as to suggest a doubt whether any 
movement, moral or religious, when imposed upon, and not 
growing from, a healthy public opinion, can prove permanently 
beneficial. Any new political status also in advance of, or in- 
consistent with, popular conviction and feeling, is devoid of the 
true elements of durability. In like manner, laws opposed to the 
general sympathy and approval of the community, imposed objec- 
tively, are equally short lived ; the result being that they speedily 
fall into desuetude, 

Such relapses, beyond the evidence they afford of a weakness in 
human nature, may be specially acounted for by the tendency of 
the English mind to proceed by precedents, The Englishman 
likes to feel his feet as he mounts. His main system of law, like his 
government, has been built up subjectively. It has accumulated 
slowly but surely, and is mainly valuable because, while proceed- 
ing from custom and usage, it assumes the appearance of binding 
by agreement. The lex non scripta—common law—is a noble 
example of national self-help coming naturally from the “ conjunc- 
tion of individual wills.” We do not mean to say that laws so 
originated are necessarily the best, or even that in all cases the 
principle is good; but we do hold that, such as they are, they ac- 
cord with public opinion, are the outcome of that opinion, and that 
they have immemorially helped to form by their justice, when thus 
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originated, a healthy, law-respecting, and law-abiding feelingamongst 
the bulk of the community. Bacon says of them—*Our laws are 
the wisdom of many ages, consisting of a world of customs, maxims, 
intricate decisions, which are responsa prudentum.” In his pro- 
posal for amending the laws of England, in answer to the sugges- 
tion that “labour were better bestowed in bringing the common 
law of England to a text-law, as the statutes are, and setting both 
of them down in method of titles,” he replies, “It is too long a 
business to debate whether lex scripta aut non scripta, a text- 
law, or custom’s law well registered, with received and approved 
grounds and maxims, and acts and resolutions judicial, from time 
to time duly entered and reported, be the better form of declaring 
and authorising laws. It was the principal reason or oracle of 
Lycurgus that none of his laws should be written. Customs are 
laws written in living tables, and some traditions the Church doth 
not disauthorise. In all sciences they are the soundest that keep 
close to particulars; and sure I am there are more doubts that 
arise upon our statutes, which are a text-law, than upon the com- 
mon law, which is no text-law.” And then follows a proposal for 
the appointment of “some grave and sound lawyers, with some 
honourable stipend, to be reporters for the time to come.” It is 
stated that Lord Mansfield held that “the common law, which 
works itself pure by rules drawn from the fountain of justice,” 
is superior to an Act of Parliament. 

One of the advantages of common over statute law is, no doubt, 
its inherent adaptability, in some degree, to the varying circum- 
stances of the times. Were it otherwise, society could hardly 
advance, but would be constrained to old customs impossible 
to get rid of. Nor, in our estimation, can such adaptability be 
held to give too much power to the judges, because of his appli- 
cation of its rules. On the other hand, as regards statute law, 
there appears to us to be the same liability on the part of the 
judge, through his interpretation of the terms of an Act, to mis- 
apply its spirit, which would be an objection to our entire judicial 
system, and an absolute condemnation of “equity,” which Black- 
stone says “is the soul and spirit of all law,” and “ is synonymous 
with justice.” It would also be a condemnation of the recent 
fusion or union of law and equity in the recent “Judicature Act.” 
In the case of “common law,” if two persons differ, the judge 
decides as to the application of custom or usage, as generally ela- 
borated, to their particular case of disagreement. In the case of 
the statute law, if differences arise as to the meaning of the Act, 
the judge has to render the best interpretation he can (often, 
because of obscurity, and even of contradictory terms, impossible), 
and apply his interpretation to the case before him. In the one 
case, the basis of the law agreement is equitably applied: in the 
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other, the basis is the supposed intention of the Legislature, by no 
means at all times clear to the lawmakers themselves; and more 
frequently expressed in terms slovenly, inaccurate, and even con- 
tradictory. In point of fact, we venture to state that while common 
law represents justice and a common basis of agreement, statute 
law is an exotic plant, the offspring of an artificially hasty develop- 
ment of civilisation. We would further state, that as regards the 
common wants and wishes of society, if statute law is not founded 
upon the fundamental principles of common law, it can never be 
satisfactorily enforced. Unpopular statutes are worse than use- 
less. They are evaded, and so foster a spirit of disregard for law 
in the abstract. They drop into desuetude, to start up like the 
jaws of a trap, and so become a means of oppression and injustice 
under the general designation of law. The tendency to resort to 
legislation of late years for a preventive of most kinds of social 
evil, we ascribe to a childish impatience for results, aggravated, if 
not engendered, by the breathless whirl of business and pleasure 
resulting from the prevailing endeavour to live two lives in one, 
It is maintained that the quickest way to make society virtuous 
must be the best way, and that the readiest way to cure social 
diseases is to hide them by Acts of Parliament. It is held that 
forcible—i.c., legal—prevention is more effectual than moral per- 
suasion, and that an immediate social advantage justifies the in- 
fraction of personal freedom of choice, and an interference with 
civil liberty. To have faith, and to wait; to admit the belief that 
slow growth is the surest growth ; that permanency is more valu- 
able than tinsel; that personal responsibility isa superior preven- 
tive than official inspection ;—all this is now deemed inconsistent 
with the spirit of the times, which demands “practical” measures 
and quick results. The fact is overlooked by over-zealous legis- 
lators, panting for legislative distinction, that the most philoso- 
phical means are in the end the most practical, because they 
produce, if not the quickest, certainly the most enduring results, 
Possessed of the most wonderful appliances for economising time, 
and so we might suppose of obtaining leisure for higher objects 
than money-making, the average man (and woman too) of the 
present day has been incited to the conclusion that he (or she) 
has no time to wait or to spare, except for idleness and dissipation ; 
no time to sow, only to reap ; no time to put their own shoulders 
to the wheel, only time to pray to the Jupiter of the Legislature 
to do by force what by self-help could only be done slowly but 
surely, as Nature works. 

The evil of straining the function of legislation, —of governing, 
in fact, too much, which, as Oxenstierna intimates, is unwise govern- 
ing,—has been exemplified in France. There law, administrative 
ubiquity, and police regulations stifle and obliterate self-reliance 
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and self-action, prevent the growth of intelligent interest in public 
affairs, and the formation of a sound public opinion, Beyond the 
principal cities—we may almost say beyond Paris, Lyons, and 
Marseilles (and perhaps Rouen and Bordeaux),—politics merge in 
personal pretensions, as opposed to the principle of Republicanism. 
Conflict is limited to resistance to official dictation in the choice 
of a candidate. The affairs of the nation have no paramount 
interest, excite no enthusiasm, promote no discussion, and yield 
no educationary advantages. Living in a political condition so 
cramped, the French are, or were, fast realising the Chinese desi- 
deratum of general similitude. M. de Toqueville remarks how 
much more in the present the people resemble each other than 
they did; and Mill, who quotes him, adds, “ The same remark 
might be made of Englishmen in a far greater degree.” As 
regards the French, the utter collapse of self-reliance throughout 
the country during the Franco-German war is evidence of the 
truth of the statement. They could, as they did, suffer heroically ; 
but they could not act spontaneously, or incite their rulers to 
greater exertions. So long as the instinct of obedience remained, 
and there was a directing intelligence, the machine worked on; 
but when that intelligence was lost, and in its place appeared 
spasmodic energy without capacity, and inordinate pretensions 
with no claim to respect, then despair and uncalculating terror 
took the place of such doglike faith, and the populace became a 
mob; and a terrified mob, with no guide but a senseless cry, is 
easily stirred to “ blood frenzy,” developing into Communism, 
and capable of every excess. As regards ourselves, if Mill be 
correct, we are losing our individuality and self-reliance, from 
being too much disposed to depend upon legislative action. 
There is no use in charging this “praying to Jupiter” to igno- 
rance, and hoping that time will cure it. If the best instructed 
classes are to be considered as the best educated, the case is hope- 
less; for the strongest spirit of this heathen devotion is not mani- 
fest so much in the lowest as in the higher classes. The ignorance 
whence springs this evil spirit is compounded of the unapplied 
lessons of history and incapacity for philosophic deduction, plus 
the forgetfulness of the means whereby, within our own genera- 
tion, reforms have been effected. It is an ignorance likely to 
increase as society becomes more and more hurried along by the 
whirl of a mechanical routine, which causes a rapid conception to 
be of greater value than deep and sound thought, and makes the 
world sharp, shifty, and short-sighted, careless of high principle, 
and indifferent to political consistency. It sets up narrow aims 
before high principles, and petty and immediate before enduring, 
although deferred, results, In it there is no ingredient of faith. 
Its favourite syllogism is this: Evils arise from overwork, there- 
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fore pass a law to limit the hours of labour—voila tout! Drunk- 
enness is the cause of much misery, therefore prohibit the sale of 
drink,—what so practical! Food is adulterated : establish official 
inspection and analysis,—nothing so easy! There are unseaworthy 
ships, and lives are lost: therefore put the mercantile marine 
under Government surveillance,—what matter that the living of 
over one million people be endangered, if the lives of a few 
drunken, reckless sailors (who, if sober and sensible, are better able 
to take care of themselves than surveyors and the Board of Trade 
can do for them) be saved! This is “practical” legislation. It hits 
the nail on the head; but where the nail goes and what it splits 
is no matter. By and bye, when the mischief is irremediably done, 
it will be found that the proximate evil is not the only evil; that 
the lesser of the two evils is the best choice; and that it is wiser 
to retain an industry by which thousands are fed and clothed in 
comfort, rather than to risk its existence by the “ protection” of a 
few reckless individuals. Doctrinaires say, “ Inspect and prevent 
evil.” Common sense says, “Deepen the responsibility of those 
whose interest in the well-being of all concerned is closest and 
most capable, by condign punishment, whenever and by whomso- 
ever negligence is practised; and above all, cherish amongst the 
employed that spirit which when developed will furnish the most 
interested, the most vigilant, and technically the best of all modes 
of inspection—self-reliance.” Into what condition this growing 
system of doctrinaire legislation is hurrying us it is easy to pre- 
dicate. We shall have statutes interfering to regulate and restrain 
trade,—to guide and to punish in every relation of life. And if 
morals are to be invaded, why should not religion be controlled ? 
If men’s motives are to be gauged and overruled, why should 
their spiritual hopes and their theological convictions be exempted ? 
We shall also have the detestable French system of officialism 
rampant under the English name of “inspection ;” and our sturdy 
Anglo-Saxon independence and noble spirit of self-help “ protected ” 
into apathy and dependence on law and the police, and realising 
the dead level of similitude which Mill says Englishmen are fast 
approaching. 

Into what the comparatively new expedient of inspection may 
develop, its present modest show and action furnish as yet no ade- 
quate criterion. It may be said to have been initiated when, in 
1833, the Factory Bill was passed. This bill has been quoted as 
an instance of signal success in protection applied to industry. 
It limits the hours of labour in factories, apportions the quantum 
of labour to the ages of the labourers, and regulates the internal 
arrangement of wheels and bands. No doubt it was a success in 
its direct and immediate effects. To get one’s bread by hard 
and continuous labour is an evil, and it lessened that evil. To be 
confined in a close atmosphere is an evil, and it blunted the inci- 
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dence of thatevil. Butnone but quacks use cosmetics, or distress 
the system by the heroic treatment in medicine; and the lessen- 
ing of the evils we have mentioned by the Act of 1833 was 
cosmetical and quacklike. The antecedent evils are not denied, 
nor are the ameliorating changes forced upon factory owners ques- 
tioned. But we have no hesitation in saying that had the 
removal of those evils been left to the corrective influence of the 
persons immediately concerned, which is the only ever-present 
influence, we should now be witnessing a better system at work, 
plus a vigilant and enlightened spirit of self-reliance on the part 
of the operatives, and an infinitely better feeling existing between 
masters and men, It was in the discharge of a public duty that 
all the mischief which was associated with the factory system was 
exposed. It was in the true spirit of Christianity that philan- 
thropy should busy itself in reprobating that mischief, and attach- 
ing obloquy and inhumanity to those who could, but did not, 
apply a remedy. But it would have been the initiation of a great 
work of social elevation that the operatives themselves should 
have been educated to see that their best interests were involved 
as much in maintaining health as the rate of wages. All this, 
however, would have required time, and trouble, and patience, 
and thought, and the “ practical” philanthropy of the present day 
cannot give the necessary time and trouble, and does not possess 
the requisite patience and thought. The famous Nine Hours’ 
movement was carried on by the artisans themselves all over the 
country. Unlike the Act of 1833, it was a matter of agreement 
between the employers and employed, aided by the support aris- 
ing from what has been called “the parliament always sitting ”— 
public opinion. The difference between this support and that of 
law is most material. Public opinion, however strong, however 
concentrated, however cogent, still leaves the ultimate decision in 
the hands of those concerned, and the conclusion is their own 
work. Not so an Act of Parliament. It deprives those con- 
cerned of consideration, judgment, interest, and choice. In con- 
sequence it entails irresponsibility and indifference. It induces 
on the part of the masters apathy and untheught for the care of 
their workmen, and on the part of the men dependency and reck- 
lessness. However beneficial may be the result, it is robbed of 
all grace and virtue, and ultimately its promoters have to fight a 
losing battle against both the aggressors and the aggressed. 

If the enervating influence of such over-legislation as we have 
glanced at to reprobate had existed in former times, we do not 
betieve that the great movements of the Reformation or the Revo- 
lution of 1642 would have been developed ; nor can we imagine 
that the religious ferment which produced that of 1688 could have 
taken place. If the existing disposition to “pray to Jupiter” had 
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then been rife, Jupiter would have been a personal tyrant, and the 
remedy applied have been worse than the disease. The conflict 
in 1688 was between the right of private judgment, embodied 
in Protestantism, and submission to authority, emphasised in 
Papacy. The Protestantism, however, was such only as acknow- 
ledged Titus Oates as its prophet; and the Catholicism, over- 
looking the saving of men’s souls, was concentrated upon the 
question of temporal ascendancy. So far, therefore, from ascrib- 
ing to the period intervening between 1660 and 1689 any 
beneficial educationary influence in developing an enlightened 
public spirit, we must look upon it as one of retrogression. The 
chief cause of the expulsion of the Stuart race was the conflict 
between the two religions, but we are of opinion that in no 
inconsiderable measure dynastic considerations mingled with 
religious zeal. James the Second only filled up to overflowing 
the cup of distrust which his predecessors of the Stuart line had 
each done their part to fill. James the First was a pedantic 
buffoon, aptly called by Sully, “the wisest fool in Europe ;” and 
his subjects only did not detest him because they so heartily 
despised him. His son was a cold dissembler, whose want of 
political principle and truthfulness justified the Scripture injunc- 
tion to put no trust in princes. Charles the Second was a profli- 
gate trifler, weak and fickle, whose only virtue was his consistency 
in wickedness. And the last of the line—the exile—seems to have 
summed up in himself (although in a lesser degree) the vices of 
all the rest. The period during which these monarchs reigned is 
not a pleasant one in the history of England. We have charac- 
terised it as for the most part one of retrogression ;—we may add 
that it was one also of corruption and bad faith. 

In this period we first find the terms Whig and Tory occurring 
to designate the two parties whose respective organisations, 
policies, and influence are henceforth to play an important part in 
the government of the country. During the whole of the time 
from the Conquest to the expulsion of the Stuart dynasty, the 
gradually widening interest of the people in affairs of state, and 
the growing strength of that interest, springing from race, and 
intensified by conflict of one kind or another, has, by action and 
reaction, progress and relapses, led up to the curtailment, if not 
of the royal prerogative itself, certainly to the prevention of 
the undue use of that prerogative. It has at the same time more 
and more sharply defined the limits of the two hereditary branches 
of the constitution, and more and more reduced the danger of 
encroachment, and with it of discontent and actual outbreak. 

We have dwelt on the axiom that the people is “the state,” 
and that “Government,” instead of being an objective influence, 
is no more than the legitimate executive of the “ particular forces 
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of individuals” forming the political state ;—that the force and 
permanency of its policy depends upon its accordance with “the 
conjunction of individual wills,” and its power upon the fitness of 
its organisation, whereby it feels sensitively and acts quickly in 
accordance with those conjoint wills;—and that the duration of 
the laws it proposes and enforces is in proportion to the state 
of preparation of the public mind to receive and to respect those 
laws ;—that however much we may deplore dissension leading to 
wars, and the evils of war in itself, we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact that conflict in some form or other, and in war as well as 
in other ways, has put its mark on the character of the composite 
people of this country ; has produced beneficial results in promot- 
ing a critical spirit, and chiefly in exciting an interest in public 
affairs, which interest reacts in an educationary influence upon the 
national characteristics which gave it birth, 

We have also enlarged upon the development of a spirit of 
individual independence and a habit of individual self-reliance, 
and the formation of a disposition to freedom of discussion upon 
the questions, social, political, dynastical, and religious, which 
underlie the great popular movements ending with the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. That movement sprung out of James’s avowed 
Papacy and the question it involved—the expulsion of a Roman 
Catholic prince. The Succession Bill was debated in the House of 
Commons, discussed in every political club, and wrangled over 
in every coffeehouse. This agitation and interest naturally ranged 
opposing views into antagonistic parties, each of which distin- 
guished the other by a nickname, which both have retained to 
the present day, and cherish as an honourable distinction. Those 
persons who agitated -to exclude a Roman Catholic prince from 
the throne received the appellation of Whigs—a term borrowed 
from the Scotch Lowlands; while the bogs of Ireland, which 
afforded a hiding-place to Popish outlaws, lent the name those 
outlaws received to those persons who in England favoured the 
court views as to the succession, and thus Anglicised the oppro- 
brious name of Tory. Henceforward political conflict was carried 
on, pro and con, by the parties thus designated, and of these 
parties and of party government we have now to speak. 

We hear from time to time much said of the evils of party—of 
party violence, narrowness, selfishness, corruption, and the like. 
It is a convenient adjective, and is held to cover, like charity, a 
multitude of sins; but beyond its conveniency, and because of its 
vagueness, it has little aptitude, and is only partially true. We 
might as aptly, if not quite so justly, speak of party earnestness, 
party zeal, party devotion, and party sacrifices. At a time when 
parliamentary elections were a disgrace to the land, when drunken- 
ness, bribery, debauchery, and free-fighting were the rule of those 
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elections when contested, and a lavish distribution of favours fell 
to the lot of the boroughs which were faithful to their “ well-tried 
member,” and to the borough-mongers whose influence kept the 
keys of close and family boroughs, which, with contentment to both 
payee and payer, knew nothing of a contest, or knew of it only as 
an exceptional harvest-time of corruption. No doubt both Whig 
and Tory were hot and noisy, and ignorant and unscrupulous, as 
well in supporting their own champion as in denouncing their 
opponents’ choice. No doubt, also, when party docility and un- 
questioning fidelity were qualities which had their money value in 
the House, and a firm voter felt he had a plea for a good place 
for himself, or a snug berth for one of his family or for a 
friend ; and when, in short, place and power were less the honour- 
able insignia of conscientious principles well acted up to than as 
the price Walpole is stated to have said “every man had” in 
respect of politics; then such unsavoury epithets were not un- 
justly applied, and party and violence, party and corruption, party 
and injustice, and sacrifice of the efficiency of the public service 
were, no doubt, synonymous terms, 

But the abuse of any institution, phrase, or thing is no evi-- 
dence against what may be made good and useful; nor should a 
bad manifestation be held to condemn a whole class, We have- 
had bad judges, bad bishops, bad generals, and have seen worse 
than mediocrity in the scholarship and conduct in masters of im-- 
portant educational institutions ; but is each class to be condemned 
as worthless, or stigmatised with the vices of an individual be- 
cause that individual proves to be a failure? Are not horse-- 
races, again, popular, and patronised by members of Parliament 
(the Derby to wit), notwithstanding they are closely associated 
with folly and vice, to the overshadowing of the little good in im- 
proving horse-flesh which can be traced to their agency? This, 
no doubt, is the true statement of the case; but, nevertheless, the 
argument is a valid one, that the good is inherent, and that the 
abuse of the institution must not be confounded with its pre- 
dominant healthy condition. Theatres, again, are associated with 
laxity of morals, and are looked upon as the resort of that idleness 
which is prone to vice, and gathers round it the rabble of Comus ; 
but theatres might be made, and some are made, educationary in 
their influences, and become an advantageous alternative to worse 
places of leisure resort. 

Although party organisation may not deserve the harsh names: 
bestowed upon it by those who from indolence or interest think 
there is no merit except in living to themselves only, yet we must 
assign to it so much evil as may arise from the tendency to de- 
stroy in politicians that individuality of thought and action which 
we contend is the most valuable phase in the development of 
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humanity. It is difficult, no doubt, to draw the line between the 
advantages of freedom on the one hand and efficiency on the other— 
difficult to hold the balance fairly between principle and practice 
— between liberty of thought and the conditions under which con- 
joint action becomes a virtue; in short, difficult to maintain personal 
independence and party fidelity. It is difficult, but not impos- 
sible. It involves the voluntary surrender of so ‘much individu- 
ality as will ensure the highest practical value of all that remains ; 
and the bargain yields the advantages which come within the 
scope of the aphorism that “half a loaf is better than no bread.” 
Without union there can be no strength, and without the power 
of action, a man or a crowd may indulge individual ideals which 
singly are Utopian, but which, because each holder gives up a 
little to become united with the rest, gains the force which union 
alone confers. The admissible co-existence of individual liberty 
with united party action may be thus traced and explained, 
First, the natural process commences with individual inquiry 
and conception ; then follows the natural conjunction of such wills 
as are led by the same path to the same conclusion: and, lastly, 
is brought about the tacit agreement for the union of those wills. 
Then follows the most difficult and final step, the adherence of 
doubters and waverers, whose idiosyncrasies are slight when drawn 
into the vortex of earnest party action. Action, if it be earnest, 
energetic, and true, is sure to be attractive. Mankind is gregarious, 
and movement generates the warmth which is another name for 
force; and in the enthusiasm of action, and particularly of suc- 
cessful action, men unconsciously surrender something of their 
individuality in the eagerness to put to immediate use whatever 
may be left. Nor must it be supposed that this process of effect- 
ing “the conjunction of individual wills” is one that claims the 
sacrifice of principle or leads to a servile imitation. It claims 
only that men should hold back something in degree—not in 
kind ; that their judgment, in part, should be kept in abeyance, 
not set aside. In point of fact, they sow their seed in faith, as the 
only way to ensure the real harvest. 

And outside each man’s world of thought and motive many 
causes are at work to solve the problem of individuality coincident 
‘with party agreement and party action. Mr. Mill says :—“Com- 
paratively speaking they (the public) now read the same things, 
listen to the same things, go to the same places, have the same 
hopes and fears directed to the same objects, have the same 
rights and liberties, and the same means of asserting them. 
Great as are the differences which remain, they are nothing to those 
which have ceased.” We entirely agree with this enumeration of 
causes for inducing a dead level of unanimity, and we rejoice that 
itis so, We value such unanimity because it is perfectly con- 
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sistent with absolute independence. The results are important, 
but the process whereby those results are attained is more im- 
portant; and all we contend for is, that each man shall be free to 
choose his mental pabulum, and digest it in his own way. The 
agreement of wills that ensues from starting from the same pre- 
misses is a necessary condition of a social state; and the advance 
of civilisation is working simultaneously to minimise the diffe- 
rences presented in the premisses, while it does not interfere with 
the liberty in which they are put to use. ‘These considerations 
will help to explain why party action two centuries ago might be 
deprecated as corrupt and slavish, and that of the present day 
may be considered as the healthy result of the progress of society, 
and in some measure a proof of individuality of development and 
independence of will. The English people were then, in the sense 
that Mill employs, not so much a homogeneous nation as a col- 
lection of independent nuclei. The manners, dress, and modes of 
thought of one locality were unlike those of some locality not a 
hundred miles apart. With difficult locomotion, uncertain postal 
communication at long intervals, no telegraphs; with little beyond 
local trade, and no periodical press worth the name, individuality 
of thought and feeling (such as existed) was naturally the rule, 
and union beyond the limits of the metropolis and large towns 
took place only under-the pressure of long-continued hardship 
and sense of injustice. Several newspapers, it seems, were allowed 
to circulate during the hot struggle on the Succession Bill; and 
the expression of opinion as made by them struck the keynote of 
the predominant feeling, and helped to group individuality into 
the two national parties. 

From this change the world lost something and gained some- 
thing. It lost some independence of thought, just as a student 
loses something of his originality when he accepts, in the willing 
submission of admiration, the ideas of the great masters of thought ; 
for the genius of Shakespeare, and a masterpiece such as “Paradise 
Lost,” dazzle and subdue as much as they inspire. The thoughts of 
such authors are not as the thoughts of the herd. They must be 
accepted entirely or altogether rejected ; and the question may be 
raised whether, by supplying the world with the best thoughts, they 
do not overpower the capacity the world has for thinking. An 
author may better feel in respect of his own small originality, as 
Touchstone says of Audrey, “a poor thing, but mine own,” than 
rejoice that Milton and Shakespeare and other great thinkers are 
mines of thought whence he may quarry what he wants and 
exhibit them to the world as original, Parva componere magnis. 
We may further question now, as we do when the press gave 
ready, thought-out ideas and apt expressions during the discussions 
on the Succession Bill, whether we do not read too much and 
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think too little on the political questions of the day. The leaders 
in the Z%mes, for example, fill the minds of its average readers, to 
the exclusion of voluntary thought. Such readers feel how much 
better to take the Zimes as a guide, with little expenditure of 
time and no trouble, rather than painfully to think out to no sure 
end their own train of thought, founded upon insufficient materials. 
So far as results are concerned, cela va sans dire; but England 
would never have become what she is, and will never progress to 
what she may attain to, if the public accepts the dead level of 
newspaper efficiency as the best substitute for the vigour and 
aptitude of individualism. It is the power to think, not so much 
the thought itself, coupled with the capacity to carry out the 
thought, that confers vigour of mind, and helps on to national 
greatness. Shakespeare himself has condemned the royal road 
of borrowing ideas from others when he tells us— 
“ Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun, 
That will not be deep searched with saucy looks, 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save base authority from others’ books.” 
Better far that respectable mediocrity should be able to say— 
“ My mind to me a kingdom is, 
Such perfect joy I therein find,” 
than it should have a brain like Jacques’s description of Touchstone, 
with 
“Strange places crammed 
With observation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms,” 
Or, to put it plainly, better that the average politician of to-day 
should think for himself, however illogically and unwisely, than 
vent Times leaders “in mangled forms,” or shine in discourse by 
the aid of the bull’s-eyes of the Quarterlies ! 

We have already said that the Whig party was composed of 
those who wished to exclude a Roman Catholic prince from the 
throne merely on account of his Papacy, and that the Tory party 
took in all who sided with the court in its desire that James the 
Second should succeed his brother. Later on, when the House of 
Hanover reigned over England, the Whigs were the supporters of 
Church and King, and the Tories were Jacobites and supporters of 
rebellion ; and, so far as concerns their main political principles, 
it may be said both parties have again changed sides. The Tories 
are the upholders par excellence of the Church of England and 
hereditary prerogative; and the Whigs, in the interest of civil and 
religious liberty, have already disestablished and disendowed the 
Irish Church, and by and bye, when the country has awakened 
from its sleep of exhaustion, they will administer the same measure 
of civil and religious justice to the Church of England. 
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While the main elements of party were being arranged into the 
two great divisions of Whig and Tory, the important influence of 
Parliament was rapidly growing. The distinction of Royalist and 
Republican had died out at the Restoration; and, withno pre-eminent 
question to give tone and substance to political differences, parlia- 
mentary action may be said to have been in abeyance until the 
discussion of the Succession Bill roused the dormant energies of 
the people and their representatives to the highest pitch. Hence- 
forward, with varying skill, courage, and devotion, made effective 
by party organisation, the power of the House of Commons has 
been growing in true Anglo-Saxon fashion, both in the scope of 
its deliberation and its executive functions. Slowly but wisely, 
tentatively but persistently, when any want in its machinery was 
manifested the deficiency was supplied; when difficulty occurred 
in its working it was at once and intelligently removed ; and where 
its power was restricted it was quietly but firmly enlarged. No 
deliberative body possessing the influence and wielding the power 
of the British House of Commons has so little of the lex seripta 
to guide and control its debates and action, because none can 
date so far, and none so thoroughly reflect the wants and wishes 
of the people. Nascitur non fit! Common sense and tact have 
made the House of Commons what it is. The faculty to put 
oneself into the position of others, to conceive future combinations 
of existing elements, and under such possible circumstances to hold 
the scales of justice and equity—in short, imagination com- 
bined with judgment, which is tact—by this the later action of 
the House of Commons was distinguished in a way no similar 
body has ever been before or since. Custom, precedent, submis- 
sion entire and immediate, mark the proceedings of the House. The 
arguments it uses at times may be bad; its apparent determination 
to go wrong may be loudly asserted ; but somehow it feels its way, 
and the wrong is avoided and the right found out and followed. It 
has within itself a spirit indefinable, and a power dormant but 
cognisable ; of more subtle influence than law, and more powerful 
than prerogative, under which the self-assertion of demagogues is 
silent, vulgarity repressed, conceit extinguished, and local preten- 
sions shrink to their true dimensions. Nothing, we contend, could 
confer this unique influence but the qualities and circumstances 
which for a thousand years have worked up the Anglo-Saxon 
stock into its present development. No other race possesses the 
same subjective capacity with an equal animal vis; none, while 
governing others, has held the same controlling power over itself ; 
and none in consequence has so effectively dealt with enterprises of 
great pith and moment. Throughout long periods of corruption, 
through much perversion of the representative principle, in every 
stage of growth and phase of influence the outcome has been some 
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sort of reflection of the popular will, and some sort of deference to 
the wishes and comprehension of the good of the community.* 
No other body can boast the regularly transmitted power and 
privilege of the British House of Commons. None has possessed 
equal stability ; has “ broadened slowly down from precedent to 
precedent” into so firm and popular a position. The parlia- 
mentary system of England presents a reality in all that reflects a 
nation’s strength, durability, and capacity. It is more republican 
in its unison with the people and its restrained action than 
republics themselves; it is more aristocratic in its appreciation 
of what is refined and generous than any of the oligarchies and 
despotisms which have come and gone, flitting like evil shadows 
across the speculum of the world’s history. 

As regards the other branch of our Legislature, we entirely 
admit that hereditary qualities are like the x yz of an algebraic 
equation. We grant that the assumption of the transmission of 
qualities from father to son is contrary to experience and irra- 
tional. We confess the weight of the evidence urged with such 
accumulating force and effect by Macaulay against the existence 
of any scriptural or historical argument in favour of the doctrine 
of primogeniture and hereditary right. But our answer, if not 
logical, is practical: The system, as it works in this country, works 
well. The arguments urged against it will simply put it on its 
guard, and thus furnish a guarantee that hereditary prudence will 
foster its best qualities, and keep back its deficiencies, and so 
practically leave no room for any condemnation arising from prac- 
tical failure. So long as good sense prevails on one side, and 
common sense on the other, no agitation will carry conviction, 
and prevail against hereditary privileges. The English people are 
not idealistic, nor levellers, nor destructive. As Mr. Gladstone 
puts it, ‘‘ An Englishman loves a lord ;” and Englishmen will not 
decry lords so long as they are unobtrusive and useful; and so 
far, in the main, the House of Lords has done good service. 

The growth of parliamentary influence was checked after the 
discussion on the Succession Bill. There then succeeded a long 





* To show the popular appreciation of Parliament, even when the people 
had little directly to do with the election of members, the following epithets 
have been collated from Lingard’s “ History of England: ”—In the reign of 
Edward III. a Parliament was styled “the Good ;” another in the same 
reign was called “‘the Blessed.” In the reign of Richard II. one acquired 
the name of “the Wonderful ;” and under James the First—very signifi- 
cant of this reign—one gained the sobriquet of “the Addie!” Later on 
we are very familiar with “the Little,” ‘‘ Barebones,” “the Rump,” “ the 
Long,” and, proh pudor, “the Drunken.” These nicknames help to show 
that the populace were at least observant, and to some extent critical in 
their observation, of the action of their quasi-representatives. 
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period of political quiet, notwithstanding the military disturbance 
attending the expulsion of James, Hallam calls this period the 
nadir of the national prosperity ; and Macaulay adds, that it was 
the nadir also of the national character. Certainly it was a period 
of such internal political stagnation as best promotes the fungus 
growth of corruption, and justifies by contrast all we have urged 
of the healthy stimulus of political conflict. When William IIT. 
was firmly seated on the throne, the din of arms prevailed only on 
the Continent ; and in the reign of Anne, the splendid victories 
of Marlborough, by absorbing popular interest, tended to promote 
the domestic stagnation of which we have spoken, and to throw 
a cloak over those transactions which lowered the national pros- 
perity, and debased the character of English politicians to the 
lowest ebb. 

On the accession of the House of Hanover to the throne of 
England, the bitter strife between Whig and Tory had at least 
the dignity of a contention for a principle of national importance. 
When the rebellion of 1714 was suppressed, the principle of 
hereditary right, associated as it was with religion, died out, and 
the chronic antagonism of party was narrowed to miserable side 
issues, As the Tories had ceased to be monarchical, they became, 
par excellence, aristocratical, and the conflict degenerated into one 
of personal pretensions, and was carried on by intrigues and 
cabals, in which no national interests were involved. From 
the point of view we take, the absence of any large question of 
general interest, which, although adopted by either side as a cheval 
de battaille, could yet be debated on national grounds, explains 
the prevalent corruption. Shippens, upon whom Wyndham’s 
mantle as Tory leader had fallen, declared to the House on the 
occasion of the motion against Walpole for corruption in 1741, 
that he looked upon that motion “as a scheme simply to 
substitute one leader for another. This observation may be 
applied generally to the attacks and defence of the two factions 
during the reign of the two first Georges, and it justified Pope’s 
definition of “party” then, that it was “the madness of the many 
for the benefit of the few.” And not only then, but it followed, 
as a rule, until a fair parliamentary representation infused, along 
with a more popular element, something of earnestness into the 
duty of legislation. 

We may broadly separate the period from 1714 to 1760 into 
two epochs—one during which intrigue and personal considera- 
tions obscured the national policy; the other during which the 
war with France swallowed up, like Aaron’s rod, all other ques- 
tions—both notable for the absence of any high policy and principle 
as the distinguishing mark of party antagonism. As evidence of 
the subordination of imperial to personal aims, we may instance, as 
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regards the first period, the formation of the Broadbottom Admi- 
nistration, in which both Whigs and Tories divided the spoils of 
place and power; and as distinguishing the other period, we have 
the dictatorship of the first Pitt, who was retained in office con- 
trary to the wishes of the King, as a necessity to carry on the war. 

Beyond these we have no lesson to learn from the political 
events of the period referred to, nor from those of the succeeding 
reign, either under the government of the Whigs, or when the 
Tories succeeded to and retained office for so long a time. 
Under both regimes it was the old story—corruption as the 
result of political stagnation, or, in other words, absence of con- 
flict and the want of popular surveillance. The manifestations 
of that corruption were somewhat different. ‘Tory corruption was 
widespread, systematic, barefaced, and defiant. Whig corruption 
was carried on under some outward show of respect for party 
principles, which in their case were those of liberty, purity, and 
popular rights. If their wanderings in the devious paths of 
eorruption were restrained, it was by hypocrisy—the homage 
which vice pays to virtue. Certainly their laxity was not so 
manifest as that of the Tory party, because the charges so often 
and fiercely brought against Walpole were never proved ; and, so 
far as was made known, it was supposed only to exist in reference 
to bribery at elections. Not so with the Tory party. Their 
principles of Church and King were but loosely held, inasmuch as 
they were but comparatively recently attached to the Protestant 
religion, and only yielded a half-hearted adhesion to the House of 
Hanover. Popular opinion had no weight with them. It was 
their practice, if not part of their principles, to despise the people 
and ignore their judgment—except at the time of election! 
Even then there was no question of principle or political approval, 
but of yea or nay as to the price of votes, or the payment in kind 
for influence and service. Hence during the forty years preceding 
the passing of the Reform Bill, we have it recorded that every 
place from a beadledom to a bishopric was filled with toadies, 
dependents, and workers of dirty work. Close boroughs and 
borough-mongering became an institution, only not quite as valued 
(being private property) as the constitution itself; and Tory fami- 
lies held a quasi-vested party interest in the good things that 
belonged to place and power. 

The brilliant successes of the English arms abroad during the 
great Revolutionary War tended in no slight degree to shroud 
Tory corruption from popular reprobation. The excitement of 
the people from high to low allowed no other topic to be dis- 
aussed beyond the war. Bonfires blazed, and caps were thrown 
up, and shouts were raised; and criticism upon small points of 
economy or little matters of vested interest in patronage, or such 
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trifles as liberty and popular rights, were hustled out of sight as 
inconsistent with, and a reflection upon, the glories of the vic- 
tories brought about by Tory policy. All this until the prosaic ne- 
cessity arose to pay the bill! That little requirement caused a rude 
awakening to the barren glories of naval and military successes. 
Like the dreadful awakening with splitting head after the “ din- 
ner and wine and one cheer more,” came the dire effects of shrink- 
ing trade aud minimum prices, and the painful process of adapting 
an old life of wild excitement to the dismal realities of a new 
state of privation. To earn the daily bread with no work to do; 
to cut down the family expenditure within the limits of a nominal 
income; to sit and watch accumulating stocks and lowering 
prices, by no means tended to a philosophic calmness of spirit, or 
to cherish a disposition of contentment with existing privations, 
or an amiable mood to judge of the thousand and one little 
things that make up the life of a man. Somebody had to be 
hung! and popular discontent naturally fastened upon the prime 
movers in the war, and popular feeling was naturally embittered 
against those who had benefited from the support of those prime 
movers. The Tories had broken what has been called the eleventh 
commandment—* Thou shalt not be found out.” The play was 
played out, and nothing left but the dirt and tawdriness of the 
theatre, redolent of escaped gas, and what Charles Lamb calls 
“the odour of human nature.” The dream of glory passed sud- 
denly into the shivering reality, and the clay feet of the idol so 
long worshipped were suddenly discovered. By and bye the 
popular discontent and misery took shape and weight ; popular 
opposition became defined and vehement ; and the cry went forth 
for Reform. It is worthy of remark, however, that during this 
epoch of reaction the passionate demand of popular discontent 
was not only founded upon reason and principle, but it was sup- 
ported, and consistently maintained, during times of improving 
trade by conviction and sense of inherent right. 

It is further worthy of remark, that the agitation for reform 
was originated, as it was mainly carried on, by the working-classes. 
The Peterloo meeting was one of the working-classes, and the 
march of the ‘“ Blanketeers” was a despairing effort of that class 
to obtain political justice. In these movements, and others similar 
in intention, the middle class took no part. Whatever the convic- 
tions of that class might be, it was not until the movement was 
sweeping on with vitality and force that they were drawn into 
the current. Had the measure depended upon the energy of the 
middle class, their timidity and reluctance to make any personal 
sacrifices would have postponed indefinitely the passing of the 
measure. We are no believers in the wisdom or the ultimately 
beneficial results of any movement forced upon the masses, but 
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we believe it to be the height of folly to withhald from them what 
they demand quietly, earnestly, and with a persistent unanimity. 
The state 7s the people, and the conjunction of the wills and forces 
of the masses cannot long be resisted by any body or bodies 
whose organised existence has no validity except to put those 
wills and forces into action. We have already referred to the 
cogency imparted to “moral force” by a fear of a resort to the 
ultima ratio—physical force. We would add, that it is the perfec- 
tion of unwisdom, and indicates a glaring impolicy—an incapacity 
to govern, be it with qguantilla sapientia, or be it by the strain- 
ing of the legislative functions—to drive the real possessors of 
political power as well as of physical force to the verge of re- 
volution. Executive rulers should take a lesson from the old lady’s 
advice to her daughter— 


“ A man needn’t have over much of his will, 
If you never provoke him to take it !” 


And similarly with the masses. 

Popular violence and incapacity on the part of a Government are 
almost synonymous terms, Irresponsible power, whether it exists 
in defiance or in ignorance of its position, cares nothing for reason, 
right, or liberty per se. They are to it means to anend. It is 


in the nature of such power to be deaf and dumb, and non-sen- 
tient to.all but selfish considerations, Patience and long-suffer- 
ing with regard to popular errors make no component part of it. 
Power with no underlying reason claims unquestioning obedience, 
and the aristocratic tendencies of Conservatism (or, to put it the 
other way, the Conservative tendencies of a dominant aristocracy) 
object to the trouble of conversion through persuasion. 

But when the people themselves are of one mind; when fellow- 
suffering through oppression brings about a conjunction of indi- 
vidual forces, such united strength may legitimately claim the 
removal of abuses and the concession of inherent rights. The 
claimants are educated for its use—are convinced of the justice of 
their demands, and are fully conscious of its use and value. Under 
these circumstances there is no advance beyond, and unsupported 
by, general opinion ; and in the case of the Reform Bill there was 
no conflict of opinion between the lower and middle class. It was 
simply that boldness, along with strength, solidity, and persis- 
tency, were imparted from below to the abstract conviction exist- 
ing above. 

After the extension of the franchise, place and power were 
thenceforward to be associated with popular aims and interests; 
and the whole subject of legislation had to be dealt with in a 
serious and national spirit, With the advent of the Reform Bill 
we have to deal with a new phase of parliamentary government. 
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The passing of this bill was to put into practice what had always 
been admitted in the abstract, namely, the thoroughly representa- 
tive principle of the English constitution ; and the energies of the 
newly-elected House of Commons were at once concentrated upon 
the eradication of the most glaring of the mass of abuses which had 
been the result of forty years of party action uncontrolled by popu- 
lar vigilance. After some years of energetic remedial legislation, 
the natural result of such action ensued—relapse. The aristocratic 
element soon came again to the front, but under a new form—Con- 
servatism carrying out the popular will—and with it we had the 
practical confession (now admitted by both parties) that the 
popular will is supreme, Measures, not men, was the cry raised 
in short-sightedness and error ; for there is this material difference 
in the way and by whom any measure is passed, that the Liberals 
act from conviction and principle, and seek to impart to a mea- 
sure its fullest efficiency, while the Tories yield from fear. It was 
fear of a resort to physical force which made them “swallow the 
leek” in the case of the Catholic Emancipation Bill and the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws; and fear, in the case of the People’s Re- 
presentation Act, of the loss of power and place. Both parties 
not only appeal to the popular zill, but seek ostensibly to pro- 
mote popular interests ; but again, such endeavour founded on 
Liberal principles is for the immediate object, while on Tory prin- 
ciples it is the means to an end, and that end a selfish one. The 
real difference in such cases, in the face of an apparent identity, 
is immense. It is the difference between principle and expediency, 
which is important, and the difference between being persuaded 
or convinced and being driven, which is of greater importance; 
and what is of greatest importance of all, the difference between 
aiming to attain the most and the best, and of conceding as little 
as it is possible to concede in order to answer a temporary pur- 
pose. Some one has truly said that the Liberal regards the con- 
stitution as the means to advance popular liberty and popular 
interests, while the Tory will sacrifice those interests and that 
liberty to maintain the constitution. To one party the consti- 
tution is a machine for a purpose ; to the other, it is the summum 
bonum. 

The practical solution of the great political problem of the 
reconciliation of individual conviction, and the conscientious per- 
formance of the duty that conviction entails, with the practical 
efficiency which can only be obtained by the merging individual 
conviction into party accordance and action, is now being worked 
out, after the true Anglo-Saxon manner, by the subjective faculty 
possessed by the House of Commons itself. That the two prin- 
ciples of individualism and combination are incompatible when 
existing in their integrity, may be taken for granted. And this 
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condition we may dismiss at once. We may assume further, that 
when the juste milieu is hit, it is under the pressure of special 
exigencies, and not for any prolonged time. And this arrange- 
ment can only be accepted as a sacrifice of principle to expediency. 
Lastly, we must admit that a line, if drawn, must determine 
where agreement begins, and it must also mark the point at which 
individuality may assert itself. To determine these questions and 
resolve these difficulties we hold to be the main features of policy, 
—the chief object of the professed politician. 

Again, if any one holding the position and having the power to 
guide the conjoint wills and forces of individuals (which, as we 
have before said, is the civil state), conceives a measure suited to 
meet an acknowledged want in a large and generous spirit, and 
with an eye to the public good, such a man, we take it, would 
merit the name of statesman, If, for example, Lord Hartington 
were to propound a scheme for the disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the English Church, broadly conceived, and with an 
eye to the general (not party) advantage ; just in principle, far-see- 
ing in its scope and effect, and thoroughly practical in its details,— 
certainly he would not pass it through the present Parliament, but, 
nevertheless, we should call him a statesman. If, in order to pass it 
at present, he were to modify the scope of such a measure, not in 
principle, but in degree ; if he had the faculty to obtain an insight 
into the temper and views of his own party; if he possessed the 
happy knack of conciliating opponents and of reconciling conflict- 
ing claims; to be able, in fact, to steer his course between the 
Scylla of Liberal criticism and the Charybdis of Tory objection, 
this would constitute him a politician. And if he could so use his 
opportunities as to manage to pass such measures through Parlia- 
ment, so as to ensure a fair and general satisfaction throughout 
the country, the possession of the necessary qualities and their suc- 
cessful use would entitle him to the designation of an able politi- 
cian. From this point of view Pitt and Gladstone might claim to 
be statesmen. Probably also might the late Sir Robert Peel so be 
honoured ; but Mr. Disraeli never rose higher in the scale than 
an audacious but adroit politician. Mr. Gladstone had so little of 
the qualities of a politician as to be unable to keep together his 
large majority. Mr. Disraeli might have continued to amuse and 
content his majority, and keep it well in hand, but he could not 
at the same time have satisfied the country ; for even his audacity 
would hardly have attempted to educate his party a second time 
to pass any great popular measure. He has not the earnestness, the 
Targe-minded conception, or the capacity for the elaboration and 
arrangement of details to please the masses, so soon as they recover 
from their sleep of exhaustion, and in seriousness turn their 
attention to legislation, Mr, Disraeli aimed at statesmanship in 
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the Empress of India Bill, and in so doing forgot his metier as 
politician. He made a bid for the name, again, when he bought 
the Suez Canal shares, without coupons, and with little voting 
power attached to their possession, but with doubtful success. A 
statesman may go ahead of the people he rules; but a politician 
loses all claim to the designation so soon as he attempts any lofty 
flight of legislation. The former may be unpopular with a name 
that will live in history; but the reputation of a politician dies 
out in blunders, if unpopular, or at best lives only in the admira- 
tion of his contemporaries. Mr. Gladstone will be appreciated by 
posterity when Lord Beaconsfield will be known only as a suc- 
cessful party manager with a turn for epigram. 

We fear that the age of great statesmen passed when it became 
necessary to regard measures of imperial importance from the 
politician’s point of view. Genius, like despotism, declines to dis- 
cuss, or consult, or shape its measures by any other standard than 
the abstract. And inasmuch as the progress of civilisation and 
the growth of individualism demand both consultation and dis- 
cussion, we fear that statesmanship, like “kingcraft,” must be rele- 
gated to the limbo of obsolete occupations. We hazard this view 
with the more confidence, because we believe that in the present, 
more than in any preceding ages, there is less and less necessity 
for measures worthy of being termed, in their aim and scope, 
statesmanlike. There niay be room for statesmen in France, 
where a new constitution is required every few years; or in 
Germany, where the Empire has so recently been initiated; or 
Spain, where those who are at the head of affairs would be glad 
to be told what is really good for the country. But in England we 
have, or shortly shall have, no necessity for measures of startling 
novelty ; and in respect to the small political fry, the only employ- 
ment for genius would be to rebuke the tendency to warp legisla- 
tion out of its true functions. Certainly we cannot recall any 
measure passed during the present Parliament, except the Judica- 
ture Bill, which aspires to anything beyond clever tinkering. Mr. 
Cross’s assiduous application to the repair of defective measures is 
worthy of all praise, but he would be the last man to claim for 
anything which has come “to shape and use” under his mani- 
pulation any plea to be considered as statesmanlike. The greatest 
kindness to the Board of Trade’s legislative efforts would be for- 
getfulness ; and the handiwork of Lord Sandon has little merit 
except in smoothing the way backwards into inanity. 

On the other hand, we can only conclude, both from our own 
premisses and the wail of the Marquis of Hartington at the Cutlers’ 
feast at Sheffield, that this age is one pre-eminently calling for 
politicians ; and as, unfortunately, the only man whose tact, 
temper, and talent always succeeded in making the House imagine 
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it was making excellent bricks without straw, has been translated 
to “another place,” there are no politicians forthcoming to take 
his place. If, as we maintain, a politician is one who fits and 
shapes, to make them pass, without necessarily creating measures 
—one who has to deal with human nature rather than with states- 
craft—we fear that Lord Hartington at Sheffield was diligently 
sawing off the branch upon which he is seated, What political 
relations can or ought any member to hold except to his own 
constituents? It is not the place of any private member to ex- 
plain difficulties, adjust differences, appease dissatisfaction, elimi- 
nate apathy, abate pretensions, or banish the obstinacy and sulki- 
ness born of conceit, He has no call to organise opposition, or 
concert action, or inculcate union, or, when persuasion fails, in- 
terpose authority with such tact and judgment that the absence 
of any fulcrum upon which that authority can rest is unsuspected 
or overlooked. But all this, we contend, is the work of a leader ; 
and without it leadership must needs be unsuccessful; and we 
contend that when Lord Hartington blames his party for the 
absence of qualities which, did they possess them, they could not 
use, he is like a workman who blames his tools for bad workman- 
ship. Lord Brougham has said that ‘education made men easy 
to lead, but difficult to drive;” but the education which will 
lighten the burden upon the shoulders of a good leader, either of 
the majority or the Opposition, is not to be gained in lecture- 
rooms, or classes, or from books. It does not consist of anything 
within the province of instruction, but it is essentially a matter of 
conscience, judgment, and obedience, and above all, of experience 
in the ways of the House. For the education (educo) of these 
qualities there is no school that we know of better than those 
established by our forefathers—our municipal councils, boards of 
guardians, and, later on, the magisterial meetings for the transac- 
tion of county business—except the one which Lord Hartington 
overlooks, the House of Commons itself. We have already ad- 
verted to the transmuting power which “the House” possesses, 
and we think that power may be relied on to educate members 
new to their business. For those who have fully found their 
pieds a terre, and who from ambition, self-will, or conceit, “ rush 
in where angels fear to tread,” another process should be adopted. 
We advise Lord Hartington to make friends of this mammon of 
unrighteousness; to humour them, flatter them, and, above all, con- 
sult them. Every one knows how office responsibility tames trucu- 
lency, and makes crooked tendencies straight ; and so also would 
a small modicum of party responsibility, not vague and general, 
and to be realised as Lord Hartington seems to indicate, subjec- 
tively, but particular to the person, and special to the occasion, 
and to be measured by some immediate result. Let him advise, 
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enlighten, persuade; let him also, in dealing with his nettle, as 
the old song advises— 


“ Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains,” 


He cannot do better than follow the example of a master in the art of 
politic management, and himself “ educate his party” by example. 

If, for the sake of argument, we concede the desirability of 
having, and the possibility of obtaining, a special political educa- 
tion, what would have been the effect of such training, for exam- 
ple, in the case of the great difficulty of last session, the Merchant 
Shipping Bill? How would it have facilitated, in the previous 
session, the passing of the Agricultural Holdings Bill? Both 
these bills touched the vital well-being of two of the most impor- 
tant interests in the country, and both of them made exceptional 
demands for technical knowledge, which no instruction in a 
quasi-political science could possibly have bestowed. Nor can we 
imagine in what way, or to what. extent, any special training 
could have helped to smooth the difficulties attending the passing 
of the Education Bill. If that bill required no technical know- 
ledge, it required special experience, and it also required no small 
amount of tact and temper to steer clear of sectarian asperities, 
How, again, would special political training repress objectionable 
idiosyncrasies, or develop social amenities, or fit a man for coping 
with the difficulties or for threading the thorny ways of the 
House? It seems to us that what is wanted is general culture in 
members, not particular development—that to the training of the 
fideliter artes should be superadded the training of the world; 
and we venture to say that the training of “a man of the world” 
will best help to smooth the legislative difficulties of which Lord 
Hartington complains. “ What,” asks Burke, “is the education of 
the generality of the world?” And we recommend his reply to 
Lord Hartington’s consideration. ‘“ Reading a parcel of books ? 
No. Restraint of discipline—emulation—examples of virtue and 
of justice—form the education of the world.” This training will 
be the best restraint to the current vices of members of Parlia- 
ment, and of the Opposition in particular. How is blatancy put 
down in general society? How is conceit snubbed? How is 
prosiness repressed? How is coarseness dealt with? If society 
can take care of itself, why not the House of Commons? If the 
lex non scripta of conventional usage is enough to fuse eccentrici- 
ties, and make objectionables as other people ; are, why cannot the 
House of Commons send to Coventry men who will not be amena- 
ble to what, by enhancing the general character of the House, 
increases its efficiency and adds to its respect? If members 
themselves neglect the “restraint of discipline, emulation, 
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example of virtue and justice,” they may depend upon it the 
people will mark the deficiency, and instead, as of aforetimes, such 
popular designations as ‘‘ good,” “ blessed,” “wonderful,” being 
applied to Parliament, some future Dr. Lingard will have to record 
of the present House the sobriquet of the “objectionable.” 

Rejecting entirely Lord Hartington’s specific for increasing the 
power of the legislative prime mover, and questioning the necessity 
for high-pressure legislation, we think it impossible to deny that 
the machine wants amending and adjusting to meet the gradually 
increasing demands of nineteenth-century civilisation. Individual- 
ism has become more general, if less intense, under the levelling 
effects of education. At least on the Liberal side it will be hence- 
forth impossible to demand unquestioning obedience and a full 
measure of impromptu conjoint action. To override that individual- 
ism won't do. Attempting to constrain it won’t do. To treat it 
cavalierly won’t do. But what will do, and must be done, is, that 
leaders should take their following into more complete confidence, 
should consult with them on all important occasions—reason with 
them, listen to their wants, wishes, and objections ; and, above 
all things, where a leader expects sacrifices to be made, he him- 
self should set the example of toleration. It is only by a frank 
and generous communion that the union which is strength can be 
brought about. 

Passing from special occasions and party government, we 
would draw attention to the unwise procedure on the part of the 
Government of concealing the details, if not the principles, of the 
measures they announce, until they are introduced on the first read- 
ing. When so introduced, it is obvious that the Cabinet is more or 
less committed to the measure as it stands. Their pride is concerned, 
and their influence supposed to be at stake, that the measure should, 
in the main, pass as introduced. We do not mean to say that 
no concession is made, and that Ministers do not sometimes yield 
even to the Opposition, but we do mean to say that in a majority 
of cases such concession is reluctantly assented to, and not so 
much from a politic wish to ensure unanimity, as from the party 
dread of exciting a passionate and unreasoning but determined 
hostility. As business is now conducted, Ministers in silence and 
secrecy concoct some important measures. Silence and secrecy 
are supposed to keep alive the myth of Cabinet infallibility and 
fixed principles, while they only serve to cover, in many cases, 
ignorance and doubt, It is notorious that some of the most im- 
portant provisions of highly important measures are not deter- 
mined upon until the last moment. We are not in the confidence 
of Cabinets either before or after the incubation of measures ; but 
all the world knows, from Lord Hampton’s statement, how the 
main principles of the People’s Representation Act was adopted 
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“after ten minutes’ consideration ;”’ and all the world knows also 
amidst what uncertainty and vacillation, and under what pres- 
sure, the Merchant Shipping Bill of last session saw the light. 
Moreover, the spectacle is not a very edifying one of a Minister 
urging details of which he disapproves, or of a superior official 
ruthlessly altering the principles which a subordinate had vir- 
tually declared, like the American patriot, ‘he had lived for, and 
for which he was prepared to die.” 

We are aware of the reluctance of the House to accept abstract 
resolutions. We are not oblivious, also, that that arch-politician, 
now Lord Beaconsfield, on at least one occasion—we dare not say, 
with respect to a mind so inscrutable, under what conditions of 
policy he took the resolution—virtually abandoned a measure he 
was conducting through the House to the conduct of the House 
itself. Nor ought we to shut our eyes to the consequences of 
that abandonment, namely, the loss of much prestige, and the 
excitement of no little astonishment mingled with regret. But, 
on the other hand, we must not overlook that abstract resolutions, 
brought forward by private members, pledge the House to a prin- 
ciple under circumstances that look like a waste of time, because 
private members have little influence or opportunity to carry any 
measure embodying such resolutions. And’ as regards the dis- 
credit of a new system, initiated because of failure under the old, 
we must remember that the circumstances were exceptional, and 
that the man who was the leader of the House was one who 
delighted in surprises, and whose aim would seem to be to recon- 
cile Conservative principles with brand-new procedure. 

In neither of the two cases cited do we think there is anything 
to discredit the plan of Government taking the House into its 
confidence before, instead of after, measures have been fixed and 
determined, and proceeding by way of resolutions, not vaguely, 
and touching the normal principle of a bill only, but respect- 
ing also the mode of carrying out the main issue. The 
advantage of this plan would be to secure adoption, instead 
of change, where the alternative was to force a preconceived mea- 
sure by the force of authority or the dead weight of numbers 
upon an unwilling House. At all events, before Government Bills 
were printed and the first reading passed, it would be politic to 
let something of the principle and modus operandi of such bills be 
made public by an indirect communication of their provisions 
through the press, A preliminary discussion would in conse- 
quence ensue, and no doubt many suggestions of technical value, 
and many general ideas which might have escaped an overworked 
Minister in preparing the bill, might be brought home to them, 
and might be adopted without loss of dignity or injury to their 
prestige. If we have indicated correctly the growing influence of 
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the House of Commons, we may safely draw the inference from the 
past that it will not long be permitted that about a dozen men in 
secret conclave, many of them not representatives of the people, 
should have the power to force, each session, a whole series of 
measures upon a sometimes startled, often unwilling,and not seldom 
an indignant House. It is nothing to say that the Commons can 
protect their own rights and maintain their own dignity by rejecting 
any bill they dislike. They can do so, and nobody questions their 
right. But at what a sacrifice! It is unquestionably within the 
limits of their power, but would it be within the province of policy ? 
Suchaction, under the present state of things, would mean a change of 
Ministry—perhaps a new election: certainly it would mean that the 
vitality would be taken out of such legislation adopted under the 
alternative of withdrawal of the bill, with an inevitable loss of time. 

The withdrawal of Mr. Disraeli from the House of Commons, 
and the indisposition of Mr. Gladstone to take any active part in 
its direction, have in our opinion at once increased the necessity 
for some such change as we have suggested, and have facilitated 
its initiation. As the House now exists, it is virtually without the 
sort of leadership to which it has been accustomed. Of late 
its leaders have been men of note and of tried experience—men 
who by their readiness and versatility have gained the confidence 
of their party, and who by their ability have obtained a general 
respect, and by their eloquence have acquired a hold upon the 
feelings if not the judgment of both sides of the House. There 
are two modes of procedure in politics as in diplomacy—straight- 
forward action and clever manceuvring ; and we have apt illustra- 
tions in the late leaders of both parties. Mr. Gladstone astonished 
the quid nuncs by his disregard of political conventionalities. 
He bent to no flattery—he despised the petty arts of manage- 
ment—he abhorred littleness of all kinds, and would give no heed 
to lax morality in political combinations, Ifright—well! If not— 
then stand aside! No paltering with a double meaning—no 
keeping of the word of promise to the ear to break it to the 
sense! No vacillation—no compromise—no half measures! This 
was the action of the Liberal chieftain, and he was too earnest 
and honest for the times, His successor was a man of a dif- 
ferent stamp. The Tory party, having no policy and without fixed 
principles, was singularly fortunate in finding a leader in Mr. 
Disraeli. He is apt, clever, highly suggestive, not burdened with 
scruples, and capable of enjoying the intellectual feat of making 
the worse stand for the better cause. Moreover, he has temper, 
tact, and a happy smirch of audacity, combined with the coolness 
which enables a man to benefit as much by his adversary’s 
blunders as by his own opportunities. As a politician his ante- 
cedents have been unique. Most politicians of note have risen by 
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the exercise of their talents upon work tedious, difficult, and in- 
capable of adequate reward in itself. Mr. Disraeli has done no work 
of this kind. The names of most politicians are associated with 
some particular measure by which, or along with which, they have 
risen into repute. Not so Mr. Disraeli. His name is associated 
with no question of public interest. He has identified himself 
with no policy. Parliament owes him nothing for profound, 
business-like research, or for accurate statistical information. No 
branch of trade or commerce is indebted to him for the relaxa- 
tion of burdens, or for the removal of competitive disabilities ; 
nor has the country any reason to thank him for economy in 
expenditure, or for increased efficiency in any of the public 
departments. His notoriety was obtained from dialectic acerbity, 
and personal animosity against the late Sir Robert Peel. He 
fastened upon that statesman like a hornet, and by his philippics, 
unmatched for pungency and acrimony since the time of Cicero or 
Demosthenes, he made for himself a name, and became to the 
Tory party a necessity. 

Since then Mr, Disraeli’s career as a politician has been gener- 
ally successful. From a painful failure in the House, he attained 
to a position whence, as he prophesied he would do, he has “com- 
pelled,” attention. A writer of second-rate novels, and with no 
social advantages, he has pushed aside men of more solid attain- 
ments, and become the foremost man of the most aristocratic of 
the two great parties. Newspaper eulogists ascribe to him 
“great public services,” and speak of his accession to the peerage 
as the merited reward of those services. If he ever read these 
eulogies, we can imagine his experiencing a fresh sensation. To 
him they must have been a new revelation, followed by a hearty 
desire to be delivered from his friends. No one would grudge 
him the distinction he has obtained—but as a reward for public 
services! What public services? All that he has done since he 
became the Conservative leader has been for party, and for party 
only. With brilliant talents, and with the opportunity to have 
promoted great national movements, he, nevertheless 


“Gave up to party what was meant for mankind ;” 


for no one in his station ever practised so genially the art of 
governing without any fixed policy, or more aptly realised his own 
description of Conservatism in action :—“A Conservative govern- 
ment!” says Taper, musingly. “Oh, I understand,—Tory men 
and Whig measures.” No politician has so completely laid him- 
self open to the accusation he brought against Sir Robert Peel, 
that “he caught the Whigs bathing, and stole their clothes,” or 
has himself so realised his own “belief,” that “a Conservative 
government is an organised hypocrisy!” 
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We have before adverted to his fiasco when essaying to carry 
out a “spirited foreign policy” by playing off a new title to the 
Queen against the Russian policy in Asia, We refer to this 
“spirited” manifestation of foreign policy in order to state a 
hope that the English people will see in such a puerile attempt at 
statesmanship only a symptom of political cunning run wild. 
We also trust that his jaunty indifference to, or it is to be hoped 
his culpable ignorance of, the unmitigated atrocities of the Turks 
in Bulgaria, will prove a caution against trusting to his Cabinet 
the uncontrolled management of the Eastern question. We 
refer to these cases as enforcing the necessity for remodelling 
the whole process of administrative procedure; that the Cabinet 
should not first act and afterwards submit their acts to the 
judgment of the House of Commons and of the country. In the 
case of the Bulgarian outrages, Government has virtually con- 
cealed their policy, if they had one, from the nation; and the 
nation nobly and firmly has swept away the cobweb sophistries 
of etiquette and officialism, and has disciaimed all cognisance 
of, and participation in, the policy or the criminal indifference 
which has brought about a state of affairs in Bulgaria, the tolera- 
tion of which would have been a slur upon Christianity and an 
outrage to humanity. Henceforward there must be a quicker, 
fuller, and more cordial intercommunion between the source of 
power—the people—and those to whom they delegate that power. 
It will no longer do that this Empire is to be committed by the 
acts or utterances of another virtually irresponsible ‘ Council of 
Ten,” secretly deliberating, and, perhaps by a bare majority, 
irrevocably pledging the power and character of England to an 
- unknown, undiscussed, and it may be utterly repugnant policy. 

In the face of the immensely augmented power of the people’s 
House, and of the disuse of the prerogatives of royalty, the rela- 
tion of the Ministry to both sources of power has remained much 
as it was two hundred years ago. The Queen’s nominal Ministers 
are virtually the servants of the House of Commons. The non- 
acceptance of their policy is tantamount to summary dismissal ; 
and yet, the House of Commons and the nation itself are the 
merest waiters upon the whims and wishes of the Ministry of the day. 
In regard to legislation, it is a case of the dagger or the bowl; and 
we have already called attention to the circumstances under which 
the most revolutionary legislative measure of the present century 
was discussed and settled. The theory is, that the people of this 
country have an almost republican influence in prompting or con- 
trolling the policy of the existing Government, They believe that 
as the House of Commons is the holder of the national purse, in 
all matters of expenditure the will of that House is supreme. Too 
theoretical and too credulous public! The practice renders it pos- 
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sible that one man may indite a despatch which shall suddenly and 
absolutely commit the country to the expenditure of millions of 
money, and the loss of tens of thousands of lives, with practically 
no consideration by the Cabinet and without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. Kinglake in his ‘‘ Invasion of the Crimea ” tells the story of 
the deliberations of a Cabinet council in reference to a despatch 
which virtually decided the invasion of that part of the Russian 
empire :— 

“The Duke of Newcastle took the despatch to Richmond, for 
there was to be a meeting at Pembroke Lodge, and he intended 
to make this the occasion for submitting the proposed instructions 
(to Lord Raglan) to the judgment of his colleagues, It was even- 
ing, a summer evening, and all the members of the Cabinet were 
present, when the Duke took out the draught of the proposed 
despatch and began to read it. Then there occurred an incident, 
very trifling in itself, but yet so momentous in its consequences, 
that if it had happened in old times it would have been attributed 
to the direct intervention of the immortal gods. ... . However, 
it is very certain that before the reading of the paper had long 
continued, all the members of the Cabinet, except a small minority, 
were overcome with sleep. For a moment the noise of a tumbling 
chair disturbed the repose of the Government ; but presently the 
Duke of Newcastle resumed the reading of his draught, and then 
again the fated sleep descended upon the eyelids of Ministers. 
Later in the evening and in another room the Duke made another 
and a last effort to win attention to the contents of the draught, 
but again a blissful rest (not this time actual sleep) interposed 
between Ministers and the cares of State, and all, even those who 
from the first had remained awake, were in a quiet, assenting 
frame of mind. . . . Not a letter of it was altered; and it will 
be seen by and bye that that cogency in the wording of the de- 
spatch, which could hardly have failed to provoke objection from 
an awakened Cabinet, was the very cause which governed events.” 

Those events were the invasion of the Crimea and the siege of 
Sebastopol :—events momentous in themselves, but doubly—trebly 
—momentous when forced upon an unwilling commander, who 
states in reference to them :—‘ The fact must not be concealed 
that neither the English nor French admirals have been able to 
obtain any intelligence upon which they can rely with respect to 
the army which the Russians may destine for operations in the 
field, or to the number of men allotted for the defence of Sebasto- 
pol; and Marshal St. Arnaud and myself are equally deficient in 
information on these important questions, and there would seem 
to be no chance of our acquiring it.” Oxenstierna was right :— 


“ —_— quantilla sapientia homines regnantur !” 
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ie would not be easy to find among the books of this year one which 

presents us with more delightful reading than the third volume of 
Dean Stanley’s “‘ Lectures on the Jewish Church,”! occupied with the 
period from the Captivity to the Christian Era, Whether we agree 
or disagree, it is impossible not to be fascinated by Dean Stanley’s 
picturesque style, by his extraordinary wealth of illustration, by the 
power with which, without effort, he shows likeness as well as unlike- 
ness in the struggles and difficulties of old days to those of our time, 
by his large-hearted sympathy. We do not, indeed, look in Dr. 
Stanley for the careful striving after accuracy which distinguishes 
such writers as Ewald or Kuenen. We distrust at times his brilliant 
generalisations, and the conclusions which he draws from picturesque 
phrases in prophet or psalm ; but both for the scholar who uses this book 
as a rapid survey of that which he has already gained by slow, laborious 
work, or for the general reader who desires that the result of other 
men’s reading should be put clearly and broadly before them, the book 
is invaluable. For the first time, and in the compass of less than two 
hundred pages, the Jewish history from Judas Macabeus to the dawn 
of Christianity is presented to us in a manner entirely free from con- 
fusion and difficulty, while the earlier part of the history, and the 
manner in which the thoughts of other creeds filtered into and mingled 
with the Jewish faith, are placed before us with keen insight and 
careful research. In a book so valuable we do not like to hint at 
defects ; but in one point we find the same fault that runs through the 
whole of Dr. Stanley’s works, and renders them unsatisfactory to those 
who desire to know the standpoint of the teacher from whom they learn 
so much. Whenever Dr. Stanley speaks of the miraculous he gives an 
uncertain sound. He indulges in poetic phrases which, whether meant to 
do so or not, disguise his real opinions, and we rise from the perusal of 
the book totally unable to say whether the writer intends us to believe in 
miracles, or to regard them as entirely the creation of a later time. This 
is especially the case in the present volume in regard to the account of 
Belshazzar’s feast. The relation is animated, brilliant, even impassioned, 
but we are wholly at a loss to know whether Dr. Stanley believes that 
the writing on the wall, if it were really there, was formed by the hand of 
man or by the divine hand, which for the nonce looked like the hand of 
man. When will our liberal divines say what people look for on this 
point? Instead of ambiguous utterances, we look for plain statements— 
as plain as are Dean Stanley’s assertions that he does not hold, with the 
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High Church party, that the Christian minister is descended from the 
Jewish priesthood and their “ mechanical, bullock-slaying, fumigating 
ministrations.” With the style in which the “ Lectures” are written 
we have one fault, and only one, to find. The Dean, like Lord 
Macaulay, is too allusive. His books are no mere magazine articles, 
which would die with the month or the year in which they are pro- 
duced, but should be permanent when the mere brochures of the day 
are forgotten, and the allusions of the day are known no more. He 
should not therefore speak of the Book of Judith and its imaginary 
invasion in these terms :— 


“ It is a romance intended to inspire the Israelite maidens with a sense 
of their duty in case of a new foreign invasion; even as in our own days 
an imaginary battle in the hills of Surrey was intended to delineate in the 
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possible future the needs of England under like circumstances. 


We trust that the “ Lectures on the Jewish Church” will be read when 
the “ Battle of Dorking” has, as must be the case in spite of its bril- 
liancy, wholly passed out of mind; and though such references give 
vivacity to the style, they cannot but in some measure detract from the 
value of the permanent volume. But enough of fault-finding. The 
book is on the whole thoroughly worthy of its author’s reputation ; and 
if he will only speak his opinions, whatever they may be, distinctly and 
plainly about the miraculous, we trust that he will carry his labours 
into the yet more difficult and dangerous ground on the borders of 
which he has halted. 

Dr. Baudissin’s “ Studies,” 2 of which he has now published the first 
portion, are the rough material out of which Dean Stanley and others 
like him build up their picturesque fabrics of history. The five essays, 
however, of which the volume consists, are all concerned with abstruse 
and difficult questions which arise in the study of the Old Testament, 
and are interesting to all scholars, the most important are—“ On the 
View taken by the Old Testament of the Heathen Gods,” and “On the 
Symbolism of the Snake in Semitism, especially in the Old Testa- 
ment.” Dr. Baudissin’s style is clear, and his book is excellently 
printed. He has made an important contribution to Old Testament 
literature. 

We cannot say the same of Dr. Heinrich Reusch,* who attempts, 
as so many more have done, to reconcile orthodoxy and science. 
Foreign theologians who are thus courageous have usually a marked 
advantage over English divines: they are really acquainted with the 
matter in hand. Dr. Reusch knows his subject well, and has read 
Darwin, Schmidt, and others of the Evolution School, with quite as 
much care, if not as much sympathy, as he has read Hugh Miller, to 
whose works he attaches very great weight. We find the usual 
struggles to retain what fragments are possible of long-exploded 





2.“ Studien zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte.” Von Wolf Wilhelm Grafen 
Bundissin, Dr.Phil., Leipzig. Leipzig: Grunow. 1876. 

3 ¢* Bibel und Natur.” Von Dr. Fr. Heinrich Reusch, Professor of Catholic 
Theology at the University of Bonn, Bonn: Rudolph Weber. 1876. 
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beliefs; as when we are told that all the Bible really means to say in 
regard to Joshua’s miracle is that the light remained uncommonly long 
by a divine interposition, but that ‘“‘it was quite beyond the réle of 
the Holy Ghost, if so profane a phrase may be allowed,” to use expres- 
sions of which Galileo might have approved. There is a great desire 
to show that true science cannot be irreligious, because Roger Bacon, 
Lord Bacon, Copernicus, Newton, Kepler, and others were believers, 
and because Galileo, “in spite of his unfortunate conflict with the 
Roman authorities, remained a sincere Catholic to the end ;” and then 
to prove, conversely, that if modern science comes into collision with 
Scripture, modern science is wrong. The logic is not unimpeachable, 
but the attempt is brave. Few will read the work but those who are 
already content with the orthodox beliefs. 

We are extremely glad to see-that the late Professor Ewald’s im- 
portant work on the “ Antiquities of Israel,” + primarily intended as an 
Appendix to the second volume of the “History of Israel” should be 
placed before the English public. Those who are acquainted with the 
extraordinary difficulty of Ewald’s style will best understand how great 
pains have been taken to make this translation not only accurate, as 
on the whole it is, but thoroughly readable. Of the book itself we 
need scarcely say that, either in its German or English form, it should 
be carefully studied by every student of the Old Testament. 

Mr. Willcock ® has produced the first volume of a wholly superfluous 
book. Whatever in it is of value is already known to scholars ; and 
though we admit that a compendious summary of what has been 
already done in the way of Old Testament criticism would be most 
valuable, this analysis and examination wholly fails to supply it. 
While the author admits his obligations to “the publications of 
Kitto,” Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” Rawlinson, Kenrick, G. 
Smith, Wilkinson, Volney, and Heeren, he makes no mention what- 
ever of the Bishop of Natal’s work, nor of Kuenen’s “ Religion of 
Israel.” Though Mr. Willcock does not appear to be acquainted with 
the Continental languages, the existence of an excellent English trans- 
lation renders this without excuse. And if the work is thus useless to 
scholars, so also is it to students entering on the careful and critical 
examination of the subject. Very needless difficulties are introduced 
by further subdivisions of Elohists and Jehovists or Yahvists into 
Adonists, Peradonists, and Protadonists ; and the omission of Kuenen’s 
name is even worse for the student than for the more mature reader. 
The flippant and unworthy tone of the book may be judged by a 
few specimens. Mr. Willcock speaks of the Levite in the Book of 
Judges, whom Micah took to be his priest, as “‘a fascinating and not 
very scrupulous gentleman, who had probably heard of the little 
church or tabernacle of Micah, and took a morning’s walk across the 
mountains to offer his services there.” And of the afterpart of the 





4“The Antiquities of Israel.” By Heinrich Ewald. Translated by Henry 
Shaen Solly, M.A. London: Longmans. 1876. 

5 “The Scriptural Religious Histories and Prophecies ‘ Analysed and 
Examined.” By J. W. Willcock, Q.C. Vol. I. London : Williams & Norgate. 
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story, the Danite expedition, he says, “It would have formed an 
acceptable addition to the stories of Robin Hood with his Clerk of 
Copemanshurst and his merry men; but Robin might have objected 
to the stealing of the gods.”—Pp. 205, 206. Again, “The con- 
eluding traits of the picture of Samuel exhibit him in his 
ghostly apparition as a malignant and triumphant villain.”—P. 309. 
Again, of the scapegoat—surely a most touching and beautiful 
superstition, full of high symbolic meaning—he says, “ One can hardly 
imagine so ridiculous a performance introduced into a pantomime 
for the benefit of children ;” and of the whole Jewish ritual we are told 
it was “ fit for the imitation of the juggler or the mountebank in his 
theatre.” This flippant irreverence is not the way to teach us the 
inadequacy of old religions. He best can tell us that there is no 


“ Need of temple, when the walls 
O’ the world are that. What use of swells and falls 
From Levites’ choir, priests’ cries, and trumpet calls ?”— 


who can realise the true import of the time— 


* When the singers lift up their voice, 
And the trumpets made endeavour, 
Saying, In God rejoice, 
Saying, In Him rejoice, 
Whose mercy endureth for ever.” 
—Brownine, Dramatis Persone. 


The late Chaplain-General writes, as he tells us, at eighty years of 
age, a well-meaning and amiable book ° to aid in the solution of the 
following problem, which may be shortly expressed thus: Cannot all 
believers keep their differences so far in the background that the young 
and uninstructed may not be driven into epicurean disputes? We do 
not think that it is likely to help any whose difficulties are real, 
although the orthodox party may point to Mr. Gleig’s as another 
honoured name on their side. How little writers on the opposite side 
to Mr. Gleig’s own have really been studied by him may be gathered 
from this one simple fact, that he calls Monsieur Renan, Rénan 
throughout; and this we have, in very many instances, found to be 
proof positive that the author thus misspelt has scarcely been studied 
at all. What we find to be the case with one authority we suspect to 
be the case with all. 

Principal Tulloch? appears to have been somewhat fettered by the 
fact that the volume on Sin was delivered as the Croall Lectures, 
“devoted to a consideration of the evidences of natural and revealed 
religion, and the doctrines of the Christian religion.” They are learned 
and able, but the theology is harder and more rigid than we expected 
from Dr. Tulloch, 
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A new edition of Mr. Melville’s Lectures § calls for slight remark. 
Eloquent rather than learned, earnest, and full of texts, they are full 
of pleasant reading for those who never felt a doubt, and who like 
commonplace religious thought put into good, if somewhat too rhe- 
torical, English. 

Mr. Edward Salmon’ has taken St. Matthew’s Gospel as a standard, 
and “adjusted” the others to it in parallel columns, so that the four 
Gospels are exhibited side by side, their concurrences, differences, and 
additions noted, and one continuous narrative is formed. The same 
thing was done some years since by the late Mr. Edward Boodle, 
and was done by him somewhat better, and in a more handsome 
volume. His work, we believe, is now out of print. The notion isa 
good one, and ought to be useful to students of the Gospels. The 
Analysis is a companion volume ; careful, but uncritical. Mr. Salmon 
is quite sure that St. John wrote the fourth Gospel, and the argument 
against gainsayers is comprised in two lines. 

The author of the “Outlines of Swedenborg’s Religion and Philo- 
sophy,”?° which is a reprint of an American work, speaks of ‘“ the growing 
desire to know something of the system of Emanuel Swedenborg ;” and it 
is quite true that such desire is widely felt, especially in America. Mr. 
Clissold’s translation of the “ Principia” has long been out of print, but 
there are frequent demands for it, and there is, we believe, an increas- 
ing sale for even the melancholy translations published by the Sweden- 
borg Society of the writings of him from whom they take their name. 
But this is curiously coincident with the entire decadence of the 
Swedenborgian Church. We shall be surprised if this, as a religious 
organisation, holds its ground much longer. Half-mystic, half- 
spiritualist, wholly ignorant and uneducated, as are the great majority 
of its teachers and members, there are no elements in it of 
real vitality, and those who have most deeply studied the real writings 
of Swedenborg are the most anxious to show that the Swedenborgian 
Church has caught but a very faint echo of what he said, and a mere 
shadow of what he believed. The assessor of the Metallic College in 
Sweden, who had personally visited every known mine in Europe, 
including those of England, a metallurgist, mechanician, and mathema- 
tician, was no dreaming lunatic, but a practical, eager man, with a real 
system of philosophy, misunderstood and misrepresented by so-called 
adherents as well as by foes. It would be very desirable to have a 
sensible précis of what he held; but the present work is not what is 
wanted. It is a précis of the doctrines and philosophy of the New 
Church, not of those of the devout member of the Church of 
Sweden, who dreamt of nothing less than founding a sect. It is 





‘ aa Lothbury Lectures.” By Henry Melville, B.D. London: Rivingtons. 
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9 “Parallel Gospels.” By Edward Salmon, late Barrister-at-Law. London: 
Longmans. 1876. “Analysis of the Gospels.” By Edward Salmon, late 
Barrister-at-Law. London: Longmans. 1876. 
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an onslaught on “ Tyndall, Huxley, and Darwin,” with a very im- 
perfect knowledge of what any one of them holds; it is written in a 
very bad style, by a gentleman who confesses his inadequacy for the 
task. For he who would render into another language ideas clothed 
in given words, must at least have a clear conception in his own mind 
of what the words mean—must, in fact, be able to translate them ; and 
if he have not an equivalent at hand, must be able to coin one. Who 
cannot do this is not fit for the work he undertakes. But Mr. 
Speirs, finding that Swedenborg often uses the word proprium as a 
substantive, decides that neither “ selfhood,” “ ownness,” “ own- 
dum” or “ownhood” will truly render it, and says, “Though it has 
been practically concluded not to translate it at all, but to use the 
Latin word proprium as if it were an English word, leaving readers who 
do not know Latin to infer its meaning from the use of it,” he adopts 
here the word “‘ ownhood,” “explaining it as wellas he can.” And this 
proves to be no explanation at all. The book leaves us in a complete 
fog, and with the impression that the doctrines of the New Church are 
also hazy and ill defined ; it does not help us to understand Sweden- 
borg, and does not therefore fulfil the end of its own existence. It 
is a well-printed and pretty book, but on the principle “ handsome is 
that handsome does,” it has no merit at all. 

Mr Hiller 1! too was a Swedenborgian. When he did not touch on 
the peculiar tenets of his Church, he was dull and benevolent ; when 
he did, he was amazingly obscure. The misguided affection of an 
injudicious friend has caused him to present us with the mere sweepings 
of a desk for which the waste-paper basket should have been the only 

lace. 
a. The sole Fountain and eternal Teacher of the religion of God is 
the eternally all-pervading, infinitely wise, just, and merciful God of 
nature.” Such is the fundamental article of Mr. Kaspary’s!* creed, 
which cannot “ be indebted for even a single doctrine to Moses, Buddha, 
Jesus, Mahomet, Humanitarian philosophers, or to any other fallible 
sentient being of the past, present, and future ;” and of this creed he 
constitutes himself the sole prophet. He does not deign to notice the 
objection that against this there is a strong argument drawn from 
Nature herself, who— 
“Red in tooth and claw, 
With ravin shrieks against his creed.” 


But, indeed, he is a person who apparently has never thought at all in 
any fashion which deserves the name. He calls Mr. Mill “ childish,” 
“illogical,” ‘ unwise,” ‘ mentally short-sighted ;” his scepticism is 
foolish and pagan ; there is scarcely a page in which his name is not 
mentioned with coarse abuse. Cardinal Manning fares no better; he 
is “the maker and devourer during mass of the Christian idol.” 





1. ¢¢ Posthumous Papers of the Rev. O. Prescott Hiller.” London: James 
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Humanitarian, London: J. A. Brook. 1876. 
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Greater and more reverend names than these are treated even worse. 
But since even patient study fails to show us what is Mr. Kaspary’s 
doctrine, or at what he is driving, his opinions matter little; while 
the effort of putting them on paper does not seem to have rendered 
them intelligible even to himself. 

Passing from doctrine to Church politics and polemics, we have 
several books concerned with the Church and the Churches. 

Dr. Reinkens!° and his party seem to us thoroughly out of date. 
They are trying to come out from Rome, and yet to conserve all the 
old orthodoxy, just as did the sixteenth-century divines. But the 
Jesuits understand the situation better, who cling to Rome desper- 
ately ; and, as one said not long since, to hold the old faith at all, have 
found it necessary to be “plus Papiste qui le Pape.” But our imper- 
fect sympathy with the Old Catholics does not prevent our acknow- 
ledgment that here is a telling pamphlet against the modern action of 
Rome in political matters. Bishop Reinkens, however, has learnt 
some of his power of vituperation from the Pope, if he rejects his 
teaching in other things. 

Archdeacon Sinclair,!4 says the Archbishop of Canterbury, “ was 
distinguished by manly common sense.” ‘“ He was the trusted friend 
of Bishop Blomfield,” “ entirely devoid of enthusiasm,” and did much 
to calm and aid his somewhat impulsive friend in the controversies of 
which we are seeing a later stage. He took on all points the sober, 
serious, unimaginative view of all that was outside that best and truest 
of all possible Churches, according to him—the Church of England. For 
the morality of Rome, and for the neology of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” 
he had the same measure of grave reprobation, mixed, perhaps, with 
no small measure of wonderment that all could not see as he did. 
The peculiar path to heaven marked out by divines of Mr. Sinclair's 
stamp is nearly as narrow as that fixed by Mahomet for true believers, 
and it would be even more easy than in the Church of Rome “to 
stray,” as Father Faber once put it, ‘“‘ under the shadow of condemned 
propositions.” 

Archdeacon Sinclair was a successor of theologians like Waterland, 
and their theology is arid as the sands of Sahara. But he was learned 
and painstaking, and his charges may be not unwholesome reading 
for such as can swallow his opinions at all. Mr. Jenkins, Rector of 
Lyminge, contributes an able and interesting historical introduction, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury a preface, in which the sentences 
we have quoted are those which seemed to us noteworthy. 

We are only able to notice the “ Report of the Church Congress” !” 
for last year just as a new Congress is about to take place. It is, of 
course, desirable that men engaged in any common work should meet 





13 “ Revolution und Kirche.” Von Dr. Joseph Hubert Reinkens, Kath. 
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together for conference on the subjects of it; and when the British 
Association has its week in each year, and the Social Science people 
have theirs, it is quite natural and right that the clergy, who are pre- 
sumably occupied with greater subjects than either, should have their 
week of holiday talk. But we have turned over this volume of more 
than 600 closely printed pages with ever-increasing astonishment at 
the triviality and want of practical knowledge that pervades every 
section and every discussion. The Church Congress has always 
seemed to us the very focus of busy idleness, and this, the only 
report we have seen, tends to substantiate our suspicions. 

Here is a Mr. Hobson !¢ who tells us that he “has suffered in the 
name of Ritualism.” These people are extremely prone to use the 
words “suffering” and “ persecution,” but they only remind us of the 
Sybarite of old, who found his bed uncomfortable on account of a 
folded rose-leaf. Mr. Hobson’s “persecution” leads him to write a 
letter to the Archbishop, complaining of a recent article in the 
Quarterly Review in reference to the eastward position at the celebra- 
tion of the Communion. The question where a man is or is not to 
stand in performing a rite is extremely trivial in itself. It only 
assumes importance as being one of those inches which, if granted to 
a Ritualist, he will soon stretch to an ell. Therefore, while we would 
by no means persecute him, we are not sorry that his rose-leaf should 
be crumpled. 

Mr. Nevison Loraine is one of those many clergymen who, hold- 
ing to the old standards of the Church of England, is perplexed and 
terrified at the recent developments of Ritualism. And although we 
cannot, of course, place ourselves on the theological platform from 
which this gentleman launches his accusations, we nevertheless are 
wholly at one with him in his feeling of the extreme danger that 
besets the religious world at this moment from the party he so vehe- 
mently assails. We do not expect that, for very many years to come, 
the thought of the masses of England can be that which is represented 
in this Review, and we therefore, as much as any one else, are con- 
cerned that the theology and practice of the Churches should be at 
least sober, reverent, and tending to edification. Mr. Loraine succeeds 
in showing most conclusively that the Ritualist party are making a 
deliberate and conscious attempt to assimilate the whole teaching and 
acts of the English Church to those of Rome. His opinion is entirely 
endorsed by an able preface from the Dean of Chester. For ourselves, 
we think Ritualism far more objectionable than Romanism—not 
indeed for the state, since these men have little power, and only few 
of them any ability, but for individuals, The Roman priest, in the 
confessional at least, is under the authority of his ecclesiastical supe- 
tiors. Those who rule him are for the most part astute men, who feel 
that their Church is compromised by the folly of their subordinates ; 





16¢* Church Innovations.” By W. F. Hobson, B.A., Chaplain, Almshouses, 
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but the Ritualist party, for the most part, defy authority, and play the 
fool unchecked. Mr. Loraine’s pamphlet may well be read by all who 
desire to know what these people are really doing. 

The “ Heresiarchs ” 18 was scarcely a good subject to choose for the 
Ellerton Theological Prize. It is really impossible to class men so 
different, coming into prominence in so different places, and on account 
of such various opinions, under the same categories. Mr. Taswell 
shows that he is conscious of the difficulty ; and he is by no means 
consistent in his method. In the early portion of his essay, when 
speaking of Simon Magus, he says, “ The reputed licentiousness of the 
Simonians, the heretical sect he founded, would seem to support the 
charge made against himself of immorality ;” and in regard to Paul 
of Samosata, “ Anything but a favourable impression of his moral 
character is conveyed by the letter of the bishops and clergy to the 
Council of Antioch by which he was deposed.” It is true that he 
reminds us that polemical opponents are not likely to understate the 
case ; but what character, 

“What record, not the blameless years 
That moved beneath the Syrian blue,” 


will stand examination for a moment, if the excesses of followers and 
the aspersions of opponents are to be received as tests? On the whole, 
however, Mr Taylor-Taswell is not unfavourable to the intellect and 
characters of those he has passed in review. He brings his survey 
into the sixth century, “when the ancient and true Church emerged 
from heresy purified and triumphant ;” but we should have thought 
that even then Julian’s words, which are quoted with enthusiasm, 
were scarcely established, “‘ Tandem vicisti Galilee.” 

Of books of devotion and pious reading the great majority are in- 
tended for the young. Dr. Williams’s “‘ Devotions” !® are an exception ; 
they were published by his widow soon after his death. They had not, 
and could not have, a large sale in their more expensive form. They 
are now published cheaply, in the hope that they may be used by a 
large circle. This is scarcely likely. Most persons who use books of 
devotion at all are wont jurare in verba magistri, and to use those books 
which contain the shibboleth of a party. From such catchwords Dr, 
Williams’s “ Psalms and Litanies” are wholly free, while yet they are 
profoundly orthodox, thus satisfying neither the religious partisan nor 
the theist who is free from many dogmas. They are, however, echoes 
of all that is best in the old liturgies, with much that is fresh and 
original, Those who can use them as prayer will at all events be 
led into grand and fair thoughts of the Being they worship; those 
unable to do this may yet read with interest the aspirations of a reli- 
gious philosopher of no mean order, and examine the unconscious self- 
portraiture of a singularly beautiful nature. 
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Dr. Baker 2° has written a prayer-book for his scholars, and the 
Bishop of Ely, an old Merchant Taylor, gives it his sanction in a 
short preface. The Bishop says that such prayers should be free from 
morbid self-analysis, and express fully, while they do not exceed, the 
devotional fervour of the English Church ; and he considers the present 
manual thoroughly fulfils the above conditions. It is not for us to 
argue with the Bishop, or we should be inclined to say that the 
directions for the examination of conscience would, if honestly used, 
foster a very morbid self-anatomy, and that translations of “ O Salu- 
taris Hostia,” and “‘ Adoro te Devote, Latens Deitas,” went beyond 
the teaching of the Church of England. We do not suppose that the 
Bishop of Ely and Dr. Baker nominally are at one with that extreme 
party who claim to hold almost all Roman doctrine, and follow almost 
all Roman practice, within their own Church. 

Every Bible published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge has printed within its cover the collect for the second 
Sunday in Advent, praying that the reading of the sacred book may be 
blessed to those who engage in it. Dr. Goulburn *! wishes that his 
meditations on Samuel’s character should be used in the same way, 
and with the same devotions. It will, therefore, we fear, seem very 
irreverent to Dr. Goulburn if we characterise the book which he sets 
on the same level as the Bible as 350 ‘pages of wearisome platitude. 
It is quite melancholy that such commonplace stuff should be supposed 
to tend to edification. 

Comte de Segur tells us how Napoleon was wont to dictate to several 
secretaries at once, and the late Alexandre Dumas was accustomed, it is 
said, to keep several people writing novels, to which he put the finishing 
touches, One of these plans must surely be adopted by Miss Yonge, 
one of the most voluminous as well as the most wordy of writers. 
The present book,?? however, is really a very good one—we have not 
seen the other volumes of the series—for its purpose, sufficiently ex- 
pressed in its title. It might be supposed intended only for the 
orthodox, and there is an apparently frank acceptance of even the most 
impossible and usually abandoned miracles; as thus :—‘‘ No miracle 
accompanied Judas the Maccabee. The sun did not stand still in 
Gilead, nor the moon hang motionless over the valley of Ajalon” 
(p. 96) ; implying, of course, that these luminaries had really paused 
at Joshua’s command. But, on the other hand, there is an admission 
that the Pool of Bethesda was an intermittent spring; and that the 
account of the woman taken in adultery is “not found in the best 
versions of St. John.” When concessions like these are made to modern 
criticism, a more intelligent study of the Bible will be rendered possible 
even to the children of the orthodox, who thoroughly trust Miss Yonge. 
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Of all the recorded sayings of Jesus,*> none are so beautiful, so cal- 
culated for the reading of the young, as the Parables, They present 
scarcely any difficulties save those which can be easily explained by a 
few simple notes on Eastern customs. But to tell them again with a 
curious mixture of Eastern and Western diction, of Syrian and Ameri- 
can manners, is to go far to spoil them. For instance, a part of the 
story of the Prodigal Son is thus narrated. “The elder son,” is speak- 
ing to his father :— 


“When did you ever have a merry-making forme? You never killed 
so much. as a poor kid in my honour. But here comes this beggar, this 
dissipated rascal, this broken-down gambler and scamp, who never did 
anything but break your heart, and you can’t do enough for him. He 
must have the fine linen and the costly robe, while I must dress like a 
ploughman ; he must have his friends to supper with the fatted calf and 
the old wine, while I eat barley-bread. He must be the fine gentleman, 

. . while I am nobody,” 


And here is a paraphrase of the Parable of the Supper :— 


“ But the seats were not full yet, for the tables were exceedingly large. 
So some common acquaintance were called in. When these did not 
occupy all the room, the master exclaimed : ‘ Well, let us have the poor ; 
let us have the hungry and the miserable ; let us give a good dinner to 
the people who live at the Five Points.” 


This appears to us merely confusing to children for whom the book 
is primarily intended. The simplicity is one quite different from that 
in which children delight, while the description of hell, in Dives and 
Lazarus, is disgusting in addition to the same faults. The book is not 
what is called orthodox, neither does it seek to keep what is beautiful 
and true in the old faiths while frankly standing outside them. It 
is full of a sensuous sentimentalism in religion, which attains its 
rankest growth in America, though not wholly unknown on our side of 
the water. 

Messrs. Rivington ** publish a series of little books for English Catho- 
lics, which are for the most part reprints of works much used by Roman 
Catholics. This is sufficient to explain their tone and tendency. 

The air is darkened as usual by a cloud of pamphlets. Mr. Scott *° 
sends us seven. Mr. Kilgour unveils “ Truth” °6 for us ; but having read 
his pamphlet, we have not the smallest notion what it is all about. Mr. 
Garland *’ sends three numbers of a new translation of Genesis with 





23 «Stories from the Life of the Teacher.” Retold by a Disciple. New York : 
G. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. 

*4 «« Library of Spiritual Works for English Catholics.” London : Rivingtons. 
1876. 
25 «* Paul the Disowned Apostle,” and other Pamphlets. Norwood: Thomas 
Scott. 1876. 

26 <¢ Truth Unveiled.” By Henry Kilgour. Edinburgh: The Author, 13 
Dublin Street. 1876. 

27 <« Genesis with Notes.” By G, V. Garland, M.A. Parts XII., XIII, XIV. 
London ; Rivingtons. 
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notes, laborious and careful. Two priests of Manchester assail Cardinal 
Manning,*® but few will read their paper, certainly not the Cardinal. 
This and another pamphlet published by Mr. Pickering make us 
sorrowful that such admirable paper, type, and general arrangement is 
wasted on such ephemeral publications. _ 





PHILOSOPHY. 


\ R. BRADLEY’S “ Ethical Studies”! is the most important work 
I we have received this quarter. It forms a valuable addition to 
other works, written on a Hegelian basis, which have recently issued 
from the University of Oxford, and it offers no slight contribution to 
the vexate questiones of moral philosophy. It is, indeed, as the 
author with praiseworthy modesty remarks, “very far from attempting 
either an exhaustive or a systematic treatment of ethical questions ;” 
but the different essays, while, for the most part, only discussing, with 
much Socratic irony and humour, current theories and assumptions, 
leave us with the outlines of a fairly consistent system of morals. Mr. 
Bradley opens fire with an examination of the “vulgar” notion of 
responsibility in connection with the theories of free-will and necessity. 
Neither of the orthodox creeds, he points out, harmonises with the 
“plain” man’s notion of responsibility. ‘‘Turn it as we will, the 
libertas arbitrit is no more at last than contingentia arbitrii. Free- 
dom means chance ; you are free because there is no reason which will 
account for your particular acts, because no one in the world, not even 
yourself, can say what you will or will not do next. You are ‘ account- 
able,’ in short, because you are a wholly ‘unaccountable’ creature.” 
But because indeterminism is refuted, it does not follow that determinism 
holds good. The latter theory, the writer seeks to show, is quite in- 
compatible with the vulgar view of punishment as an end in itself; 
and it ignores or fails to explain the self, both as willing self and as 
self-same will. But “without personal identity responsibility is sheer 
nonsense ; and to the psychology of our determinists personal identity 
(with identity in general) is a word without a vestige of a meaning.” 
Thus far Mr. Bradley’s work is little else than negative. The 
second essay supplies us with more positive results. “Why,” it asks, 
“should I be moral?” So put, however, the question is shown to be 
unmeaning: the real question which we have to ask must be, Is morality 
an end in itself? and if so, How and in what way is it an end? Self- 
realisation is then said to be the end; and the rest of the volume 





*8 «¢ Cardinal Manning and History.” By Two Priests of the Diocese of Man- 
chester. London: Pickering. 1876. 

*9 ** Sacrifice or No Sacrifice,” &c. London: Pickering. 1876. 

1 “Ethical Studies.” By F. H. Bradley, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 
London : Henry S. King & Co. 1876. 
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is taken up with the elucidation of this phrase. Aristotle, everybody 
knows, had ages ago given this same definition of the end;, but Mr. 
Bradley adds on many elements which are not to be immediately found 
in Aristotle’s words, Self must be realised both as a whole and also 
as an infinite whole. This, with the explanation of the infinite as “the 
unity of the finite and the infinite,” may sound rather mysterious to 
some readers ; but one sentence, we think, puts the matter very simply 
—“T am morally realised not until my personal self has utterly ceased 
to be my exclusive self, is no more a will which is outside others’ wills, 
but finds in the world of others nothing but self.” 

The third and fourth essays are good instances of Mr. Bradley's 
iconoclastic powers. The former essay is a searching and lively exa- 
mination of Hedonism: the latter shows the insufficiency of Kant’s 
“good will.” The ground thus cleared, Mr. Bradley proceeds in the 
fifth essay to interpret more closely his doctrine of self-realisation, He 
formulates it in the phrase “ My station and its duties.” Man, he holds, 
is not an individual, but essentially a member of an organism ; and his 
duties are towards this organism. The significance of this is obvious. 
Mr. Bradley’s formula “teaches us that a man who does his work 
in the world is good notwithstanding his faults, if his faults do not 
prevent him from fulfilling his station;” it gets rid of the opposition 
of absolute and relative morality ; “‘ My station and its duties’ holds 
that unless morals varied there could be no morality.” But the anti- 
thesis between the world and the self, which the theory appeared to 
remove, is not, the essayist proceeds to show, really destroyed. “ Neither 
in me nor in the world is what ought to be what is, and what is what 
ought to be.” Hence the moral point of view is insufficient; and 
morality issues in religion, where the ideal which in morality is to be 
is now the real ideal, and because real is to be realised. We have thus, 
so far as our space allows, conveyed the drift of Mr. Bradley’s argu- 
ment. His ideas, it may be, are not altogether new; but they will 
be new enough to the majority of English readers, These “Studies” 
are no crambe repetita; they are the work of an original mind 
which can interpret Aristotle through Hegel, and Hegel through 
Aristotle, and can add to both concrete experience and insight, They 
contain, indeed, many hard sayings, and some discussions difficult to 
follow ; but the reader will find that passages in one part of the book 
throw light upon those in another; and Mr. Bradley’s racy humour, 
familiar illustrations, and dramatised discussions, will carry him safely 
over many a hill of difficulty. 

Mr. Fairbairn’s volume? contrasts unfavourably with Mr. Bradley's 
‘“‘ Studies.” While Mr. Bradley’s essays dealt more or less throughout 
with one problem, Mr. Fairbairn’s “ Studies” are really neither con- 
nected nor disconnected. The Socratic confession of ignorance on the 
part of the former writer is pleasant, when contrasted with the some- 
what ostentatious erudition of the latter. Mr. Fairbairn, however, it 





2 “* Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and History.” By A, M. Fairbairn. 
London : Strahan & Co, 1876. 
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must be added, is not unconscious of his own defects. His resolution 
to publish ““was come to after considerable hesitation.” His essays 
“pretend to be no more” than “‘ Studies’ preliminary to what should 
be at once a philosophy anda history of religion.” We regret that this 
“hesitation” did not lead the writer to re-éast to some extent the 
papers he has published. A little care, and an attempt to incorporate 
parts of one essay with another, might, we think, have got rid of some 
of the gaps and repetitions which offend the reader. However, we 
must take the “Studies” as they stand. Even so, they must be 
allowed to be a valuable contribution to the philosophy of religion. 
In his first essay, Mr. Fairbairn discusses “ the idea of God—its genesis 
and development.” Rejecting at once the view that fear created the 
idea and the theory which derives religion from revelation—the 
natural and the supernatural theory, as the author calls them—he 
proceeds to examine the question in the light of history. Mr. Fair- 
bairn’s method is undoubtedly the right one; but when, founding his 
results on the name Diespiter, Heaven-Father, he proceeds to analyse 
the idea into two objective factors—the heaven and its action on the 
earth, and two subjective—the conscience and the imagination; so 
that, as he maintains, “ the idea of God was given in the very same act 
as the idea of self,” it may be doubted how far he is true to his 
method. History does not bear out the view that the moral precedes 
the natural, that the oldest is the highest ; and to evolve the idea of 
God out of Diespiter is to fall under that cdolum of regarding Aryan 
as the only language, to which Mr. Sayce in his “ Principles of Philo- 
logy” has so often called attention. Mr. Fairbairn’s third essay (“ The 
Belief in Immortality”) might have shown him, as he traced the 
growth of this idea from its sensuous expression in Homer and the mys- 
teries to its more spiritual phase in Plato, that thought is at first 
imbedded in material forms. We can only refer to the second of these 
“Studies ”—a sensible, but somewhat fragmentary essay on the rela- 
tion of Theology and Science. The writer sees that the central ques- 
tion is whether the theory of an anthropomorphic teleology is 
indispensable to Theism; and he attempts to show that the idea of 
a manlike artificer had a cosmic and scientific, not a theistic and 
religious origin. The fourth and last essay—“ The Place of the Indo- 
European and Semitic Races in History ””—contains nothing that calls 
for special notice. It is partly a repetition of the views propounded 
in the first essay, partly a condensation of those facts with which 
Max Miiller has made us all familiar. The most suggestive part of it 
is the section in which the writer sketches the growth of philosophy 
through Alexandrian and Arabian thought, till, with the “ Pantheism” 
of Spinoza and Schelling, it bore fruit in the works of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth. 

The names of Coleridge and Wordsworth may carry us on to 
Mr. Frothingham’s ‘Transcendentalism in New England,”? for the 





3 **Transcendentalism in New England: A History.” By Octavus Brooks 
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“Excursion” and the “ Biographia Literaria” had much, the writer 
assures us, to do with the development of this interesting phase of 
Transatlantic thought and life. The movement, in fact, was in general 
literary rather than philosophical. But from that very circumstance it 
influenced society to an extent that hardly any wave of thought since 
the days of Pythagoras has accomplished. Its different stages of 
development are admirably traced in Mr. Frothingham’s pages. After 
a series of introductory chapters, dealing, sometimes in a rather meagre 
fashion, with Transcendentalism in Germany, France, and England, 
the writer passes on to consider its practical and religious tendencies, 
and the various forms in which its chief adherents contributed towards 
its progress. The translations of Fichte in the “Catholic Series” of 
John Chapman sowed seeds which were disseminated still further by 
Ripley’s ‘Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature.” But it was 
Emerson who really originated the movement. ‘“ He alone was com- 
petent to form a school, and as soon as he rose the scholars trooped 
about him.” The pages of the Dial represented for four years 
(1840-44) the best thoughts of the Transcendentalists. The writings 
of Emerson, Alcott, Margaret Fuller, Theodore Parker, George Ripley, 
and other “minor prophets,” gave wider currency to the idealist views, 
But Transcendentalism did not confine itself to speculation. Its 
adherents were strenuous advocates of women’s rights; they started 
that well-known communistic scheme, Brooke Farm, which Hawthorne 
found so little to his mind; Alcott was a Pestalozzi in the work of 
education, Their ideas permeated religious thought—witness the 
anti-Communion sermon (here printed) which led Emerson to resign 
his office in the ministry. Mr. Frothingham has written an extremely 
interesting account of a very striking phase of thought: if it appear 
occasionally, as he suggests, “‘a eulogy instead of a history,” we may 
remember with him that ‘‘every system is best understood when 
studied sympathetically.” 

Different premisses sometimes lead to the same conclusion; and 
there are many who find in the creed of Positivism the same inspiration 
as the Reformers of New England found in Transcendentalism. The 
translation of Comte’s “System of Positive Polity” is therefore a 
welcome and important addition to English literature.* The third 
volume (which has just appeared) is probably the most valuable 
section of the complete work. Under the title of ‘‘ Social Dynamics” 
it supplies us with that analysis of the various stages of civilisation 
which constitutes Comte’s ‘‘ Philosophy of History.” It includes, too, 
the interesting letter which Comte wrote Czar Nicholas in 1852. The 
work of the translators seems fairly satisfactory. Here and there the 
English idiom is a little doubtful; but, as a rule, the work reads like 
an originally English composition. 

Plato is described by Comte (in the volume we have just noticed) 





4“System of Positive Polity.” By Auguste Comte. Vol. III. Contain- 
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as one ‘‘ who, for all the glorification temporarily conferred upon him 
by the Monotheistic Transition, has down to our own day exercised 
an intellectual and social influence of a disastrous kind ” (“Social 
Dynamics,” p. 289). It may be safely predicted that there will be for 
long many who will think otherwise. We may atleast congratulate our 
fellow-countrymen upon the translation of Dr. Zeller’s estimate of 
Platonism.® The value of Zeller’s own work is well known. His 
history of Greek philosophy is the richest, both in matter and in 
insight, that the student can possess ; and it is satisfactory that the 
work is being, by independent instalments, gradually introduced to 
England. It is, however, difficult to speak with unqualified commen- 
dation of Miss Alleyne’s and Mr. Goodwin’s work. Enough care has 
not been taken to find fitting English equivalents for Zeller’s charac- 
teristic German terms; and in some cases it is almost necessary to 
have recourse to the original in order to discover what is meant. 
What, for instance, are we to understand by “ conceptional philosophy,” 
a “conceptual group,” or an “inductory manner”? On p. 148, 
“widerlegt” (controverted) is wrongly translated by “ opposed ;” and 
on p. 149, “permanent base” misses the force of “innerer Grund.” 
A “second edition ” will call for much revision. 

The question of immortality need not-lead us far from Plato ; but 
Miss Blackwell's book is far enough removed from the argument of the 
“Phaedo.”® ‘ The Physical Basis of Immortality ” is, as its name im- 
plies, an attempt to build a physical immortality upon the accepted 
facts of science. Dissatisfied with the modified conclusions of the 
authors of the ‘‘ Unseen Universe,” Miss Blackwell seeks to give a 
“positive assurance that my present conscious life is so deeply 
grounded in the very constitution of nature, that while this existing 
order of nature remains unchanged, I also shall continue unchanged in 
true personal identity.” She bases these conclusions, in the last resort, 
upon the conservation of energy and the correlation of forces. She 
tries to show that every ultimate atom is to itself the centre of the 
universe in such a manner that it co-operates with all other atoms on 
the principle of equivalent exchange. But further, the physical and 
the psychical co-operate. Consciousness being, as Professor Bain 
holds, “ extended,” conscious immortality and the immortality of the 
true physical self are both assured facts. We cannot ourselves see the 
eogency of Miss Blackwell’s reasoning, and fear that her book is neither 
lucid nor well written: but it may interest those who are perplexed 
about the question. 

Mr. Cunningham's dissertation on Descartes is a good example 





5 « Plato and the Older Academy.” Translated, with the Author’s sanction, 
from the German of Dr. Edward Zeller,, by Sarah Frances Alleyne and Alfred 
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of a degree thesis, though we do not think it is more.’ The subject 
is one on which it is difficult to say much new or striking; and a 
special study of this nature always tends to give a one-sided interpre- 
tation to philosophical opinions. The immediate influences of the 
philosophy of Descartes were really short lived ; and it is vain to try, 
as Mr. Cunningham does, to discover them in Berkeley and Hume. 
These considerations render the writer’s problem somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory ; but he has produced a readable account of Descartes and his 
bearings on English thought. The “Introduction” contains a fair 
résumé of Hegel’s views upon the history of philosophy. 

If Comte and Hegel continue to divide the English world, Kant and 
Schopenhauer are the sources from which German thinkers derive their 
inspiration. Herr Mainlinder’s “ Philosophy of Redemption ” is little 
else than a réchauffé of Schopenhauer’s theories. The only novelty 
which the book possesses is the manner in which it identifies its 
conclusions with those of Christianity. Pure Christianity, it seeks to 
show, is at bottom genuine atheism—that is, it is the denial of a 
personal God co-existing with the world. The “ Philosophy of 
Redemption ” thus claims to be the development of the philosophy of 
Kant and Schopenhauer on the one hand, the corroboration of 
Buddhism and pure Christianity on the other. Readers of the ‘‘ World 
as Will” or the “ Philosophy of the Unconscious” will readily see how 
these results are to be reached. The will to live is found to be the 
key at once of Physic and of Metaphysic. But this will is nothing 
else than individual. Behind or above it there is nothing. Causality 
has no relation to the past ; and God dissolved and abolished Himself 
when He stept forth from His original unity into the multiplicity of 
existence. Egoism is therefore the immediate rule of life ; moral 
distinctions are merely the result of social convention, and are utterly 
unknown to nature. But happiness—the greatest amount of pleasure 
—is not really, men discover, gained by narrow self-satisfaction. The 
ideal state is found to be a delusion, and the world remains intensely 
miserable. Men are eagerly seeking for salvation; and Herr Main- 
lander has arisen to answer to their cry. Redemption will be found 
in self-annihilation, or, more definitely, in the extinction of the sexual 
appetite—the chief manifestation of the will to live. This also was 
the chief teaching of Christ. He, however, had to attract man by the 
promise of a future life of joy. But the philosophy of redemption has 
abolished this fiction. For it there remains nothing but everlasting 
sleep, “chief nourisher in life’s feast.” 

A different application of Schopenhauer’s doctrines is to be found 
in Herr Becker’s valuable little work, “The Boundary between 
Philosophy and Exact Science.”® The chief significance of the 





7 “The Influence of Descartes on Metaphysical Speculation in England.” 
Being a Degree Thesis. By the Rev. W. Cunningham, London and Cambridge : 
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8 «Die Philosophie der Erlésung.” Von Philipp Mainlinder. Berlin: Theobald 
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treatise lies in the opposition which it offers to the work of Herr 
Tobias on the “ Limits of Philosophy.” The object of Tobias, some 
of our readers may remember, was to show the utter incompatibility 
of science and philosophy ; and we took occasion at the time to note 
the insufficiency of such a view. Herr Becker now comes forward to 
maintain that, while the much-vaunted unity of science and philo- 
sophy is frequently misunderstood, and taken to mean nothing but 
the self-sufficiency of science, there is between the two spheres of 
thought a real border-land, where the student meets with questions 
which cannot be answered unless scientific facts are made a basis for 
philosophic theories, The neglect of such co-operation on the part of 
philosophy and science the writer illustrates by reference to certain 
theories of Schopenhauer. It was, he shows, the want of an acquaint- 
ance with the results of science which led to the errors that deface 
Schopenhauer’s theory of colour; it was similarly his repugnance to 
mathematics and experimental science which caused the contradic- 
tions attaching to his doctrine of causality and matter. 

Causality is the subject to which Herr Ludwig Noiré, in his new 
work, applies those ‘‘ monistic” conceptions which we have had occa- 
sion before now to notice.!° Strongly impressed with the importance 
of the results of Kant and Schopenhauer, he combines them with the 
discoveries of Mayer and the modern theories of evolution. Move- 
ment, he holds, is what characterises the outer world; sensation, 
what characterises the inner; and just as space includes all forms of 
the former, so time includes all forms of the latter. Causality pre- 
sents itself, therefore, in two phases—the causality of movement, and 
the causality of sensation. The first expresses merely the mechanical 
explanation of the world ; only through the latter, which is aproperty 
of all bodies, can movement itself be explained. Hence, though the 
movement of the atoms is the condition and concomitant of all crea- 
tion, sensation is the real cause of it. ‘ Everything is at once will 
and force ; will when felt from within, force when regarded from with- 
out.” Freedom, therefore, is no mere vulgar belief; it is, as the 
causality of sensation, the true reality of every living being. As a 
result of this, the course of the world tends to transmute all’causa- 
tion into this higher form. Man and mind become the goal of crea- 
tion ; necessity and pure mechanical connection are left behind ; and 
there remains but one true form of causality—or, at least, those ex- 
ternal conditions which constitute the lower cause are more and more 
transmuted to the form of the higher law. 

Dr. Richard Avenarius arrives at much the same results as Noiré.! 
Philosophy he views as thinking of the world in accordance with the 
principle of the least expenditure of force. He restricts it therefore 

10 “Die Doppelnatur der Causalitit.” Von Ludwig Noiré. Leipzig: Veit 
&Co. 1875. 

11 «* Philosophie als Denken der Welt, gemiiss dem Princip des Kleinsten 
Kraftmasses. Prolegomena zu einer Kritik der reinen Erfahrung.” Von Dr. 
Richard Avenarius, Privatdocent der Philosophie an der Universitit Leipzig. 
Leipzig: Fues’se Verlag (R. Reisland). 1876. 
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to questions of pure experience; and so banishes from it substance 
and all other d@ priori notions of the understanding. Sensation and 
movement are, he concludes, the two constituents of existence; but 
the principle of least expenditure of; force demands, and will, no 
doubt, one day find, a further reduction of these elements. Such 
readers as accept new words for new ideas may find some noyelty in 
these conclusions. 

Dr. Wekerle is profoundly distressed at the backward state in which 
philosophy at present lies, and he has written a somewhat high-flown 
treatise on the causes of her failures in the past, with hints upon the 
course she must pursue in future.!2 There is, as might be expected, a 
good deal of tall talk in the work; but there is truth in what the 
writer says about the multiplicity of objects which “ philosophy ” has 
been made to comprehend. ‘The object of philosophy,” he says, 
‘cannot be anything but that which practical experiment, calculation, 
and experience cannot solve.” This is rather to draw the long-bow ; 
and an illustration which the writer gives makes it still more doubtful 
whether we have found a modern Descartes. Hitherto, he points 
out, philosophy has been regarded as the larger of two concentric 
circles, of which the inner included the special sciences; in future, 
philosophy must be taken as the inner circle working outwards on the 
outer circle of the sciences, Figurative expressions seldom effect their 
purpose. Philosophy, we take it, must be always both the outer and 
the inner circle, at once influencing and influenced by science. 

“The Laws of Nature and their Connection with the Principles of the 
Abstract Sciences” is the title of a gigantic work which Dr. Hermann 
Scheffler has undertaken.!2 The philosophy of Kant, the writer 
thinks, has never yet met with the application or appreciation it de- 
serves, and his work is intended to interpret the laws of science through 
Kantian formule. ‘The first part is entitled “The Theory of Intui- 
tion,” and discusses the fundamental principles of mathematical magni- 
tude. We must leave it to those “mathematically educated thinkers” 
(for whom, according to the title-page, the work is intended) to adjudge 
the real merits of Dr. Scheffler’s labours. 

Herr Fechner’s “ Introduction to Aisthetic” is a pleasant popularly 
written treatise on the principles of Taste.14 The writer declines to 
investigate the objective character of the beautiful; he is satisfied to 
identify it with that which gives us pleasure, and the object of ‘his 
inquiry is to find out the empirical conditions of this pleasure. He 
enumerates these conditions as six, of which the most important are 





12“ Zeitgerechte Reform der Philosophie. Ein Zukunftsprogramm.” Von Dr. 
L. v. Wekerle. Leipzig: Erich Koschny. 1876. 

13 «Die Naturgesetze und ihr Zusammenhang mit den Prinzipien der Ab- 
strakten Wissenschaften.” Fiir Naturforscher, Mathematiker, Logiker, Philo- 
sophen und alle mathematisch gebildeten Denker. Vom Dr. Hermann Scheftler. 
Erster Theil. ‘‘ Die Theorie der Anschauung, oder die Mathematischen Gesetze.” 
(Erste Lieferung). Leipzig: Friedrich Forster. 1876. 

14 “‘Vorschule der Aesthetik.” Von Gustav Theodor Fechner. Erster Theil. 
Leipzig : Breitkopf & Hiirtel. 1876. 
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the principle of unity in multiplicity, and that of association. The 
latter, as an explanation of esthetic pleasure, Herr Fechner seems to 
think more novel than we in England are accustomed to regard it ; 
but he applies it with great freshness to explain the impressions pro- 
duced by landscape scenery, and the relation between poetry and 
painting. Altogether the work is interesting; it remains to be seen 
whether the second part will clear up some points which seem rather 
postulated in the first. 

We have to acknowledge a new edition of the late Professor 
Ueberweg’s well-known “‘ History of Philosophy ”—the first part, con- 
taining the history of ancient thought, edited by Dr. Max Heinze of 
Leipzig ; the second and third parts, containing the history of medieval 
and modern philosophy, edited by Dr. Rudolf Reicke.!° We have also 
received a second edition of the compilation known as “ Kant’s 
Logic ;” 1° and a short address by Herr Kirchmann on “The Meaning 
of Philosophy.” ?7 
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—— are few pieces of modern literature which have been so 

widely and so instantaneously read as Mr. Gladstone’s } pamphlet 
on ‘ Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of the East ;” and the 
republication of the Letters of Mr. J. A. MacGahan,? the Special Com- 
missioner sent by the proprietors of the Daily News to the scene of the 
atrocities for the purpose of verifying the report of their “ own 
correspondent,” together with that of the preliminary report of Mr. 
Schuyler, the American Consul-General, are an appropriate reminder 
to the public of the essential facts on which the almost unprecedented 
outcry of the nation is based. It would be superfluous here to recall 
Mr. Gladstone’s arguments or to recapitulate the facts of the case ; but, 
from a purely political point of view, it is worth while stating some 
of the points of contrast between Mr. Gladstone’s views and that of the 
Conservative Government, making, of course, due allowance for the fact 
that the Government is saddled with the responsibilities of office, while 
Mr. Gladstone enjoys a peculiar immunity even from the ordinary 
responsibilities of opposition. Apart from the description of disputed 





15 <¢Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie.” Von Friedrich Ueberweg. 
3 Bde. Berlin : Ernst Siegfried Mittler & Sohn. 1873-76. 

16 «‘ Immanuel Kant’s Logik.” Ein Handbuch zu Vorlesungen, herausgegeben 
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17 6 Die Bedeutung der Philosophie.” Ein Vortrag, gehalten in Berlin. Von 
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matters of fact and criticism of detailed Government action, Mr. Glad- 
stone entreats “his countrymen, upon whom, far more perhaps than 
any other people of Europe, it depends, to require and to insist that 
our Government, which has been working in one direction, shall work in 
the other, and shall apply all its vigour to concur with the other states 
of Europe in obtaining the extinction of the Turkish executive power 
in Bulgaria.” Lord Derby leaves, indeed, such a solution open, but his 
utterances, up to the time of the publication of this pamphlet, and for 
some days after, are such as imply that he refuses to accept this con- 
dition as a sine gua non. Whether the Turkish executive power in 
Bulgaria is to be extinguished in one way or in another ; whether the 
people are ready for the amount of self-government which has been 
found available in other provinces of European Turkey ; or whether a 
foreign occupation is indispensable, and, if so, by whom, or by the 
combination of what states, it should be effected ; these are questions, 
momentous indeed, but really only involving detailed political conside- 
rations, on which the English Government might properly abstain from 
giving a premature opinion apart from consultation with foreign 
powers. But Mr. Gladstone asks, and it would seem that almost the 
whole nation are one with him in asking, that an absolute assurance 
be given to the effect that Bulgaria be henceforth freed from all con- 
tact with Turkish officials or their agents in any form. Turkey is a 
dependent state, and dependent for its unchecked control over its 
European provinces far more upon England than upon any other state. 
Therefore, if Bulgaria is left in the hands of a Government which has 
not only grossly neglected its commonest duties, but has persistently 
and remorselessly destroyed its innocent subjects, then England is 
directly and immediately responsible for every future crime of the 
sameclass. In any settlement that is come to, the claims for autonomy 
on the part of Bosnia and Herzegovina are as strong as those of 
Bulgaria, and their capacity for it more obvious. 

A pamphlet? is published by Mr. Stanford, being a reprint of 
articles in the Pall Mall Gazette, on the “Slavonian Provintes of 
Turkey.” This is to some degree a misnomer, as Montenegro has 
never in any sense belonged to Turkey, and Bulgaria is scarcely pro- 
perly designated as Slavonian. For popular purposes, however, the 
latter inaccuracy is unimportant. The former, about Montenegro, is of 
great importance just now. It cannot be too clearly understood that 
the only relation Montenegro has ever had to Turkey has been that of 
undeviating, persistent opposition. The fifty-five well-printed pages 
of this pamphlet contain, on the whole, an unusual amount of infor- 
mation, of greater exactitude than is commonly rife in the hasty 
writings of the day, as to those regions so fiercely thrust upon our 
attention, but so little understood among us. 

Herr Franzos* was born in the regions which he has named “ Half- 
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Asia,” by way of denoting epigrammatically that in the eastern por- 
tion of Europe Asiatic characteristics are so evident in both land 
and people that it should scarcely be regarded as belonging to the 
European system. The child of German parents, and educated under 
German influences, he still has no wish to Germanise the land of his 
birth; but he believes that the natural vocation of Austria is to 
foster the culture and progress of the populations lying eastward of 
her dominions. He republishes some papers on the condition of 
Podolia, on the Polish Jews, the women of Roumania, and kindred 
subjects, which have appeared in German newspapers. They are 
principally in narrative form, and are vivacious and sprightly pictures 
of the life and habits of populations about whom, perhaps, as little 
is known generally in England as about their neighbours the Slavs 
of Turkey, in whom all are now taking so sudden and intense an 
interest. Herr’ Franzos is a very enthusiastic son of Austria, and 
evidently fully believes in the truth of the motto, “ Austriacorum 
est imperare orbi universo.” 

An enlarged and improved edition of Herr Eckhardt’s “ Sketches 
of Russian History and Biography” * is welcome in its German dress, 
and might be even more so if it were translated into English, Six 
out of the nine portions into which this volume is divided are 
biographies of the modern sort—that is, one typical individual is 
selected, and round the story of his life and work are grouped a vast 
number of facts and opinions which render the whole picture rather 
a historical than a biographical study. The men thus chosen by 
Herr Eckhardt are Philipp Wigel, the statesman, who, born of German 
parents, inveighed against the “invasion of Russia by Germans,” and 
posed always as a Russian of the Russians; P. M. Leontjen, round 
whom is hung a picture of the condition of the press in Russia ; Ivan 
Turgenjen, the representative of modern Russian literature, to whose 
biography is prefixed a sketch of that literature since its revival, or 
rather birth, in recent times ; Ernst Gideon von Loudon, the Austrian 
general of Maria Theresa, born in Livadia, of a family who traced their 
remote ancestry in Scotland; Albert Hollander, the reformer and 
leader in education ; and Ferdinand Walter, the Livadian pastor, whose 
influence in an ecclesiastical system intimately interwoven with poli- 
tical activity was of incalculable importance in reference to the rela- 
tions between the Greek-Church empire and his native province. 

Captain Buchan Telfer © suffers under the common malady of 
travellers ; he cannot shorten the account of his wanderings in view 
of the mass of books the world has to groan under. He even quotes 
a bit of Mr. Tennyson’s “‘Charge of the Light Brigade,” and gives in 
a note the numbers who went in and who came out of that action, 
as well as “ C’est magnifique,” &c. Happily, he gets soon into less 
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familiar ground than the Crimea, and for persons who want to make 
an actual tour in his track, the minute details of his volumes would be 
valuable. He is a man of experience, and does not write with the 
supercilious insouciance which frequently revolts the reader of travels, 
and he publishes altogether a praiseworthy, though long drawn-out, 
narrative. 

The publication of Professor Hunter’s “Systematic and Historical 
Exposition of Roman Law in the Order of a Code”? is an event of no 
inconsiderable significance in the history of the study of law in 
this country. The chief works which have hitherto appeared here on 
the subject have been little more than compendiums or translations of 
foreign treatises, and have rarely displayed much in the way either of 
erudition or of original thought. The time had arrived at which the 
growing English judicial school should claim its place as an exponent 
of Roman law, and Professor Hunter’s work is a worthy vindication of 
the claim. For the first time in England has the historical matter recently 
brought to light in “ Gaius’ Institutes” been incorporated with that in 
Justinian’s, and the whole law, as it is presented in the Digest and Code, 
exhibited in a systematic shape, and in the dress suitable to a modern 
code. The treatise is most comprehensive and exhaustive, and shows 
an extraordinary amount of diligence, accompanied with much critical 
sagacity. The constant “ Illustrations” given, after the fashion of the 
Indian Code, are very valuable. Professor Hunter has made efforts at 
rearrangement in accordance with the strict demands of legal logic, 
which will be much criticised, chiefly because so little else is open to 
criticism. The work must have an important influence, not only on 
legal education, but on the systematic amendment of English law. 

Lord Mackenzie’s “ Studies in Roman Law” § is gradually becoming 
- a recognised text-book in legal education in England and Scotland ; 
and the new edition by Mr. John Kirkpatrick embodies an account of 
all the changes in modern law since the publication of the last edition 
(the third) in 1870. The idea of the book is extremely good, though 
it has been impossible to carry it out in a moderately compressed 
space without making it somewhat sketchy and superficial. No pains 
seem, however, to have been spared by the present editor to make 
the work as complete and exact as its original design renders pos- 
sible. 

Dr. Post, of Bremen, has published the ‘ Prolegomena”® to a 
treatise on “‘ Universal Comparative Legal Science.” The introductory 
part, which alone has as yet appeared, examines into some of the primi- 
tive social facts out of which it is now generally acknowledged that 
a strictly legal condition is evolved. Such facts are early marriage, 
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kinship, inheritance, class divisions, local sympathies, and the like. 
The author concludes with a bold philosophical generalisation as to 
the mutual interdependence at every point in human progress of the 
mechanical and the spiritual worlds, expressing themselves respectively 
in the life of motion and the life of feeling. Individualisation in the 
social as in the material universe is incessantly progressing, and the 
idea of “ legal right” is one result of the process. 

There are few associations which are doing a more thoroughly bene- 
ficial work than the ‘‘ Commons Preservation Society.” A glance at 
the Report !° of their doings during the last six years not only amply 
justifies the existence of the Society, but affords an interesting picture 
of the sort of work that has to be done, and probably will always have 
to be done. The general committee is not very large, and yet is con- 
stituted in a remarkably mixed way. Mr. Fawcett and Sir Charles 
Dilke are two of the three vice-presidents ; while the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Mr. Beresford Hope, Sir W. Vernon Harcourt, Mr. Baron 
Pollock, and Mr. Justice Denman appear on the general committee. 
The Report includes an account of all the recent proceedings relating 
to Epping Forest, other metropolitan commons, rural commons, royal 
forests—as the New Forest and the Forest of Dean—and to other open 
spaces and roadside strips. A full examination is given of the Commons 
Bill, 1876. The pampblet is altogether one of unusual interest. 

Mr. John Bateman" has made an instructive extract from the new 
Doomsday Book “ of all owners of three thousand acres and upwards, 
with their possessions and incomes, arranged under their various 
counties ; also, their colleges and clubs.” It is explained that these 
last are added in order to show the “ politics and religion of the 
owner.” Mr. Bateman apologises for his use of the word “ acre-ocracy ” 
by saying that “ acre-cracy ” would be “ cacophonous as well as ungram- 
matical.” 

Dr. Karl v. Amira’s academical exercise on the “ Aim and Method of 
the History of German Law” !? is mainly directed to showing the import- 
ance in this branch of inquiry of philological processes, Germany is a 
singularly fruitful field for philological researches of this sort, partly from 
the persistence of local custom, even in places where codes and statutes 
have done their utmost to compete with them, and partly from the 
variety of ethnic groups living side by side with each other and under 
the same external conditions, Dr. Karl v. Amira’s essay will be found 
full of illustrative instances of the influence of race-distinctions on 
language, custom, and law within the limits of Germany. 

Under the title of “ Plutology,” 1° the principles of which Mr. Words- 
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worth Donesthorpe treats of, seems to be included all that part of politi- 
cal economy which is not distinctly and immediately related to practice. 
‘** Plutology discards the consideration of all practical questions, and 
devotes herself entirely to the investigation of the laws regulating the re- 
lations of value subsisting between those concrete articles comprehended 
under the category of wealth.” The present work seems to be only 
introductory to the building up of “a symmetrical, complete, and 
systematic science.” The present instalment is worth reading as a 
critical investigation. 

Herr Emil Richter’s comprehensive treatise on “ Humanity and 
Capital” 4 has been gradually coming out’during the last three years, 
and is not yet, as it would appear, nearly completed. It includes a 
profound and exhaustive investigation into the most general and 
characteristic circumstances of human society at the present day, and 
more especially examines the competitive and self-regarding tendencies 
which are alleged to constitute a serious source of peril. It is interest- 
ing to notice the way in which scientific methods of inquiry are 
dominating in Germany over that @ priori spirit of philosophising 
which has there prevailed so much, After the opening chapters of the 
present work, which ascertain the limits of the inquiry and prescribe 
its methods, the mode of research followed is strictly inductive, and 
based on copious collections of facts and statistics. For instance, a 
careful and very curious comparison is entered upon as to the progress 
of wages in a large variety of different handicrafts at intervals of ten 
years commencing in 1830. The advancement is slowly but con- 
tinuously progressive. A complementary set of statistics is given, 
which exhibit the corresponding increase in the price of the common 
food of the people and in the price of beer during the interval between 
1830 and the present time. The economic and social interpretation of 
these facts is skilfully conducted. 

The proceedings at the dinner given by the Political Economy Club 
on May 31, 1876, in celebration of the hundredth year of the publi- 
cation of the “ Wealth of Nations” were, on many grounds, of a most 
noteworthy character, and well deserving of being preserved in the 
form of a published report. The chairman was Mr. Gladstone, and 
among the speakers were Mr. Lowe, M. Leon Say, and M. Emile de 
Laveleye. The propriety of celebrating a centenary festival is more 
undoubted in the case of political economy than in respect of some 
other subjects, because the period of the past hundred years encloses a 
history which is complete in itself and full of instruction. These his- 
torical aspects were, of course, not lost sight of by the different 
speakers. Mr. Lowe said that Adam Smith had been the Plato of 
political economy, and Ricardo its Aristotle. 
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Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod has published the second volume of 
the third edition of his “Theory and Practice of Banking.” It is a 
useful book to have at hand, as it contains a quantity of historical 
matter on bank legislation and its consequences which is not always 
instantly accessible. 

An admirable reading-book )’ “for fourth standard” is published 
by Messrs. Longmans, to give to girls some general information about 
the sources, properties, and best uses of the various articles of food 
with which they are likely to have to deal in their own family life. 
The latter part of the volume gives similar information about clothing. 
The selections are from many writers, and appear to be most judi- 
ciously made, some being in the form of stories, some containing 
recipes for practical experiment, and all being chosen with a due con- 
sideration for a good style of writing. The last article gives some 
wise hints on sick-room cookery. 

The constant increase of inventions, the growth of commerce, and 
the concentration of industries into large centres, which compels their 
minute subdivision, all tend to make it every day more difficult for 
outsiders to ascertain how the various products are prepared for use. 
In former days, when each weaver wove in his own house, each house- 
wife made her own candles, each maiden her own clothing, it was easy 
to teach a child how its manufactured surroundings came to be. But 
things are very different now, and a set of eight small volumes, edited 
by Mr. G. Phillips Bevan,!* and published by Mr. Stanford, will be 
eagerly welcomed by many instructors of youth. All the present pro- 
cesses and machines used in the manufacture of the bulk of our 
clothing, food, tools, luxuries, are described, as well as their history 
and progressive development. The separate articles are by men of 
authority, and are all patently well written, although, of course, the 
literary value of them greatly varies. For helping the young to use 
their eyes and thoughts on the things they daily handle, the volumes 
will prove exceedingly useful. For older people to refer to, they will 
be valuable until further developments of trade render their revision 
necessary. 

In his work on “ Dispauperisation,”!9 Mr. Pretyman has collected 
together most of the arguments against the existing system of poor 
relief in this country. He has also illustrated the subject by a number 
of telling facts, and by well-chosen extracts from the ‘“ Report on 
Foreign Poor-Laws,” recently issued by the Local Government Board, 
Mr. Pretyman relates that at a meeting held in a western county for 
the purpose of establishing a mutual benefit society, one of those present 
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stopped the whole proceedings by pointing out to the others that they 
would have no claim to relief from poor-rate while they had money of 
their own in any form. Among substitutes for poor-law relief Mr. 
Pretyman advocates—(1) The due regulation of friendly societies ; (2) 
facilitating the purchase of small annuities and assuring payments 
after death ; (3) granting relief by way of loan ; (4) the requirement by 
law of the support of poor relations in the direct line, as is done in 
some foreign countries ; and (5) an increase in the number of peasant 
proprietors. The whole treatise is clearly and vigorously written. 

Mr. J. F. B. Tinling * gives a valuable contribution to the contro- 
versy on the opium trade in an account of the “Character and 
Effects of Opium,” a compressed history of British opium, a review 
of British opium policy and an examination of the financial bearings 
of the whole subject. 

We have great pleasure in calling attention to a series of Statistical 
Reports published by the Italian Government, and more especially by 
the “‘ Department of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce,” on ‘ Popu- 
lation,” 2! “ Public Local Revenue and Expenditure,”? “ Navigation,” * 
and “ Electoral Statistics.” 23 The “ Central Statistical Office,” which 
seems to be chiefly responsible for the mechanical part of all this work, is 
to be congratulated for its success in rendering figures at once intelli- 
gible, instructive, and interesting. The reports on “ Population” and 
“‘ Navigation” we had previous occasion to speak of with warm approval, 
and we are glad to extend our commendation to those on “ Local 
Revenue and Expenditure” and on “ Electoral Statistics.” The intro- 
duction to this last, indeed, is well worth reading for the sake of con- 
trasting the electoral systems of the different countries of Europe, of 
which a brief and excellent account is given. The anomalies of the 
English electoral system are represented as described in the April 
number for 1872 of this Review, “in which we expounded the views of 
the Radical party, more given to pursue what is theoretically just than 
to accommodate itself to the vicissitudes of the past.” 

Two pamphlets on the Ultramontane policy of Germany from the 
clerical and the strictly political point of view severally afford a 
good deal of instructive material in reference to a struggle which 
English people have some difficulty in understanding. The clerical 
pamphlet, styled “‘ State or Pope?” *° contains a running commentary on 
the text of the most notorious Papal utterances of late years, together 
with a reprint of that text on the left-hand side of the page. The 
arguments of the writer are forcible. He reminds a brother cleric to 
whom he writes that they belonged to the state, and were bound to 
obey it, before they became priests; that their ordination could not 
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make them disloyal citizens ; that their relation to the Pope was only 
a spiritual relation, for the good of their souls and the souls of others ; 
and that if he attempted to encroach on their duty as citizens, they 
were bound in conscience to resist him. A complaint is made in the 
other pamphlet °° of the license given to clerical journals compared 
with the severity shown to the clergy and bishops, It is pointed out, 
too, how by means of the press the Ultramontane party are playing 
into the hands of the enemies of Germany and impeding German 
unity. 

A curious inquiry into the expediency of acquiring for the Empire 
the management of the railway system of Germany in its relations 
with centralisation is conducted by Herr Freiherrn v. Varnbiiler.2”7 His 
difficulties will not find much appreciation among English travellers. 

We have always much gratification in calling attention to symptoms 
of literary and political originality in the natives of India on their own 
soil. ‘ Mookerjee’s Magazine”*S is described as concerned with 
“politics, sociology, literature, art, and science, including chiefly his- 
tory and antiquities, geography and travels, bibliography and Oriental 
literature, jurisprudence and commerce.” The editor is Mr. Sambhu 
Chandra Mookerjee. A good specimen article in the July number of 
last year discusses, briefly and intelligently, the subject of the landed 
aristocracy of Southern India. The possibility of rescuing the Zamin- 
dars from their increasingly degraded condition under the combined 
influence of Indian customs and British law, and of forming them into 
a genuine class of native nobility, is considered in all its aspects. The 
Government is invited to interfere, partly by improved legislation, and 
partly by taking into their own hands the administration of “Zemin” 
estates for a time, until the same shall be relieved of their liabilities. 
“The law of land tenures must be precisely defined, as also the laws of 
succession and alienation as applied to Zemindaries, By this means 
alone the nobility of Southern India, or rather the remaining families, 
can hope to be saved.” 

In the Prince of Wales’s visit to India it was necessary, for the satis- 
faction of the British public, which had to pay for that trip, that the 
Court Journal should be amplified. Accordingly various newspapers 
sent reporters to act as court newsmen. The special correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph was Mr. Gay, who now reprints in a bright- 
coloured and well-illustrated volume ”® his letters to that paper. ‘The 
illustrations appeared in the Graphic. It is pleasant to think that the 
popular interest in India which that visit has awakened will receive 
from this volume a satisfaction which must—or at least which should— 
be at the same time an invitation to further inquiry into Indian affairs 
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in a spirit of kindly appreciation of our distant fellow-subjects. For 
although Mr. Gay often speaks of the native costumes as “funny,” 
his tone is on the whole fairly respectful to foreign manners. In short, 
the descriptions are bright, lively, and calculated to be popular. This 
does not say that much weightier, and therefore truer, accounts of 
India are not easily to be found by those who want them. 

The Indian Government publishes a volume °° of information about 
the production and employment of gold and silver, compiled by Mr. 
A. H. Hollingbery, Assistant-Secretary to the-Government of India in 
the Financial Department. The Government does not hold itself re- 
sponsible for the correctness of the facts, opinions, arguments, or in- 
ferences contained in the volumes The matter comprised is of great 
importance and general interest, and exhibits a praiseworthy amount 
of research into the recent history of gold and silver in different parts’ 
of the world, as well as a thoroughly competent knowledge of all the 
issues involved in the inquiry. So far as the existing depreciation of 
silver is concerned, the upshot of the investigation is that silver had 
a nearly constant price of somewhat less than sixty pence an ounce 
from 1833 to 1848; that it became twopence an ounce dearer, and 
remained at that enhanced price from 1849 to 1866, after which it fell 
by sixpence an ounce. Between 1849 and 1866 the production of 
gold was two-thirds more than the production of silver, and the price 
of silver was enhanced by a temporary special demand for it, owing, 
among other causes, to the silk famine and the cotton famine. The 
cessation of these causes, the increased production of silver, and the 
demonetisation of silver in several European states, have co-operated 
with other causes to bring about the present fall. 

Pressing as are the interests of the day, the sensation produced by 
the death of Mr. Margary has not yet been quite forgotten, and a 
narrative, drawn up from his letters and such of his journals as he 
had not taken with him at the last, is acceptable.*!_ It appears now to 
be quite certain that the protection promised by the Chinese Govern- 
ment could not be guaranteed by it, and that the attack made upon 
him is not an evidence of the bad faith, but of the limited authority, 
of that Government. At the same time, it is by no means certain 
that the facilities promised to his party would have been granted had 
the Chinese authorities understood clearly that the object contem- 
plated by the expedition was the permanent opening of a trade route, 
and not a mere tour for scientific or even less serious purposes. Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, in his most interesting supplementary chapter, 
makes no allusion to the well-known fact that the introduction of 
opium into China was one of the principal things desired by the 
British merchants, at whose urgent entreaty the whole scheme was 
adopted by our Government. He points out that suspicions roused 
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by Major Sladen’s unfortunate expedition in 1868 had an acknow- 
ledged connection with the hostility felt by Chinese provincial officials 
towards Mr. Margary, but he fails to notice that that hostility was 
. directed not only against trade in general with foreigners, but espe- 
cially against the particular trade principally contemplated. Sir 
Rutherford Alcock says that the lesson to be learned is the truth of 
Lord Derby’s saying before the expedition was despatched: “There 
are grave difficulties in the way of any project for establishing con- 
sulates or British communities in the far interior of China.” But 
he thinks that “our position in the midst of Asiatics is one of 
prestige,” -and that, therefore, we are compelled now to prosecute a 
scheme the initiation of which is of doubtful wisdom. The route 
gust be opened ; but it must be opened by the full and intelligent 
co-operation of the Chinese Government. By leaving out the opium 
difficulty this appears a thing not difficult to attain. Mr. Margary’s 
own portion of this volume is also of the greatest interest. A whole- 
hearted, vigorous, and observant man, well acquainted with the lan- 
guage and manners of the nation among which he was travelling, he 
wrote the results of his observations from time to time with consider- 
able power and sprightliness, The whole effect is that of a photograph 
of persons and customs with whom we .may—rightly or wrongly— 
probably have much concern ; and such a picture is of the greatest 
value. As Sir Rutherford Alcock’s views of prestige are not likely 
to be without great weight in the councils of the Government, it will 
be well for as many as can of the masses of the people who will be 
concerned in future wars for the forcing of unwelcome trade in China 
to read both all that Mr. Margary can tell and all that Sir Rutherford 
Alcock can argue in the matter. 

When commissioners were appointed by the Government of South 
Australia to collect the various specimens of the products and indus- 
tries of the colony which were to be sent to the Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia, it was determined that a handbook should be prepared in 
explanation of the whole collection. Mr. Marcus*? undertook to 
write all that portion of the contemplated volume which describes the 
government, laws, and history of the colony ; while other gentlemen 
contributed essays on its statistics, botany, mineralogy, meteorology, 
and so on. The result is a well-printed volume, from which an 
inquirer may extract guaranteed information as to the condition, re- 
sources, and prospects of the colony. The editor says that a small 
book published by him three years ago is already partially out of 
date ; and the same is true of that portion of the present volume 
which summarises the various exploring expeditions which have been 
80 gallantly carried out by men who have only too often fallen victims 
to the difficulties of their work. Just as this volume appears, the 
telegraph tells of a fresh triumph in the same field. Numerous illus- 
trations, engraved from photographs, enhance the value of this handy 
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summary of facts, and would materially aid an intending emigrant in 
forming an idea of what he may expect to find in South Australia. 
Mr. Brooks ** has produced a book very distinctly superior to most 
of those written for purposes similar to his, namely, for the purpose 
of giving information as to the condition of a colony, with a back- 
ground intention of thus furthering the interests of that colony. Him- 
self an old-established resident in Natal, he speaks with the ease of 
competent and thorough knowledge of matters which have been under 
his continuous observation, but the pictures of which have retained in 
his mind the clear outline seldom to be found except in the sketches 
of hasty travellers. Vasco de Gama named the noble bay Terra 
Natalis, because he saw it first on Christmas Day, and the name has 
been retained ever since. Mr. Brooks gives a lively summary in care- 
ful, but not unduly lengthened, detail of the history of Natal ever 
since that time. Its history as an English colony dates some fifty or 
more years back, when it had been almost depopulated by the raids of 
the famous Zulu chieftain Chaka. The difficulties of maintaining 
English supremacy over the Dutch Boers, who bravely defended the 
colony against the Zulus, but who resented the English opposition 
to the Dutch introduction of forced labour, and the various schemes 
for adjusting the claims of the natives in the rapidly-growing colony 
with those of settlers, are all interestingly described with a consider- 
able share of impartiality. Mr. Brooks is evidently a moderate man, 
and has written calmly even about the action of Bishop Colenso in 
the late troubles with the tribe of Langalibalele, although he wishes 
to convey to the reader the impression that Mr. Shepstone and Sir 
Benjamin Pine were in the right, and suppresses the facts about the 
trial of Langalibalele, which made it a farce and a disgrace to the 
name of British justice. It is difficult for an old colonist and a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Shepstone to hold the scales fairly in that matter ; 
and on the whole, Mr. Brooks’s tone about the natives is distinctly high 
and kindly. A portrait of the deposed chief and great “rainmaker” 
is very interesting. Mr. Brooks looks forward hopefully to the effects 
of the alterations made in the constitution of Natal since the Langa- 
libalele affair. “Native law” has been done away with except in 
civil suits between natives, and no chief has legal authority in his 
tribe unless he has been commissioned by the British Government. 
This sounds high-handed; but the tribes have settled there since 
British authority was established, and reap much advantage from 
British protection. The most recent accounts, however, are to the 
effect that the colonists place every possible obstacle in the way of carry- 
ing out the reforms in the interests of the natives devised by the 
Home Government. The descriptions of the geographical and geologi- 
cal structure of the territory, and of the physical features and capacities 
of the soil, as well as of its wild and cultivated flora and fauna, are 
well done, and are accompanied by some striking coloured and photo- 
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graphic illustrations, It is pleasant to find the disinterested labours 
of the missionaries appreciated by a colonist. The pages about insects 
and reptiles are worthy to be read by those who take an interest in 
sych matters without caring for the colony, for they are written by a 
true lover of live creatures. 

The present celebration of the centenary of American independence 
has naturally given occasion to a good deal of lecturing and preaching 
on the more obvious shortcomings of the American political system ; 
and, indeed, none are more willing to hear, or even to take an active 
part in, censorious comments on their habits and institutions than 
Americans themselves, In the course of Herr John H. Becker’s 
“Republic of a Hundred Years,” *4 the writer enters on a close and 
elaborate inquiry into the causes of the prevalent “corruption” in the 
United States. He attributes it to—(1) The mixture of races in the 
population ; (2) the incessant influx of a worthless immigrant popula- 
tion ; (3) the easy acquisition of wealth through mere fortunate acci- 
dents; (4) the legal and political mode in which the doctrine of 
equality is carried out; and (5) consequent impatience with the exist- 
ing property relations, which threatens to destroy all consideration for 
the present owners of property. In a still more profound vein the 
writer considers that the causes of corruption are due to the impos- 
sibility of transplanting to American soil the ethical relations which 
have grown up so slowly and gradually in European states, and for 
which a substitute is found in purely personal conceptions of what is 
right and wrong. The whole treatise is a very suggestive one. The 
introduction to it is by Herr Friedrich von Hellwand. 

In an anonymous pamphlet on Cuba,® published in Paris, the 
question is discussed of the bearing of the present insurrection there 
on the slave-trade, and of the duty of other states, such as England, 
interfering to support the insurgents. 

A series of letters on “ Imperial Federation of Great Britain and 
her Colonies ”°° brings all the aspect of the subject forward in a con- 
troversial form, the writers differing somewhat from one another on 
points of detail, though mostly agreed on the general policy of incor- 
porating the Colonies closely with each other and with the United 
Kingdom. The Duke of Manchester advocates the inauguration of a 
new Chamber in which the United Kingdom and the Colonies should 
be represented in due proportions. Mr. Frederick Young, the editor 
of and most prominent contributor to the volume, seems generally in 
favour of this scheme, under the more ambitious appellation of a “new 
Imperial Parliament.” 

A kindred subject, that of “Federal and Separate Interests of the 
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Colonies,” is discussed in one of Mr. Henry Parkes’s Speeches,®” just 
republished at Melbourne and Sydney. He says that he “thinks the 
time has arrived when the Australian Colonies should be united by 
some federal bond of connection.” 

Mr. Catlin’s “ North American Indians” ** is a most remarkable 
production. Full of blemishes in every sense—its English loose 
and American, its style spasmodic and exaggerated, its illustrations 
grotesque more by their execution than by their subjects—it is, and 
always must be, a repertory of facts about the Indians at the date of 
his journeys among them, now forty years ago. . The very faults of the 
volumes are the best testimonials to their truthfulness, To youthful 
readers the abundance and the bright colouring of the pictures will 
always be a strong recommendation ; and it would indeed be well if 
young American readers especially were to drink in the kindly spirit 
of the writer in such a degree as that the remnant of this “ honest, 
hospitable, faithful, brave, warlike, cruel, revengeful, relentless, yet 
honourable, contemplative, and religious” people may receive a kinder 
justice from their progressive neighbours in the States. Mr. Catlin 
says, “The mass of the world most assuredly will not see these people, 
for they are approachable by those only whose avarice or cupidity alone 
lead them, to these regions, and whose shame prevents them from 
publishing to tle world the virtues which they have thrown down and 
trampled underfoot.” If this is true, leaving travellers and mis- 
sionaries out of account, any book as painstaking as Mr. Catlin’s ought 
to hold its place with all humane persons. 

Our young sportsmen are continually crying out for new worlds to 
shoot over, and the volume published by Mr. Myers * incidentally 
speaks of several parties of young Englishmen whose bags have grown 
too large to be filled with aught save elephants and lions, and crocodiles 
and “ hippo’s,” and such small deer. In the case of the group whose 
doings are ‘detailed in Mr. Myers’s volume, it is satisfactory to learn 
that, although these young gentlemen’s sports must have cost an 
unconscionable amount of money, they do not appear to have done 
much harm to the natives. It’ is for their imitators to decide whether 
they are prepared to lose their lives for the sake of sport, as Lord 
Ranfurly did, or to suffer as much as others of the party. The lions 
must be thinned before the healthy interior of Africa can be colonised ; 
and although it is very grievous to think of elephants being shot as 
foolishly as they were in Ceylon, yet most of the game was used or 
stored up for the food of human beings. The Hamran Arabs are 
great hunters, and appear, on the whole, to be respectable people, as 
Arabs go; and Mr. Myers and his friends appear to have treated them 
well—two matters of considerable importance to those who will here- 
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after follow in their steps. The hunting was generally of so dangerous 
a character that it is difficult to select one instance as having a special 
interest ; but the hunters had gone on purpose, and no fuss is made 
about their exploits, nor about the final difficulties which render the 
close of the narrative so gloomy. The Hamran Arabs show some 
signs of a wish to be under Egyptian rule and “ protection” (?), and 
very probably the Khedive would have no reluctance to recruit his 
armies of soldiers and labourers from among so stalwart a race. 

Dr. Hartmann’s ” subject is not, in this first instalment of his work at 
least, the race of all Africa,*but those of North-eastern Africa, with their 
more immediate neighbours to the south and west, whom he names 
“ Negritier,” in order to do away with the much-abused word “ Negro,” 
These can, however, scarce be fairly dealt, with without reference’ to 
the Berbers, Hottentots, and Bushmen, for the groups are not so dis- 
tinct as some have hastily averred them to be. The volume is a re- 
pertory of information, and is scarcely intended for popular use. 
But for students it would seem to have great value, and for any one 
the fifty-two splendid plates of typical faces and shapes are extremely 
interesting. Itis a rare thing to get so fine illustrations as these, which 
really add to the intrinsic value of the work, and are not, what so 
many are, mere prettinesses to help the popularity of a book. Dr, 
Hartmann intends this as a contribution to the anthropology and 
ethnology of Africa, but he does not overlook the importance of a 
thorough investigation of the history of the architecture, agriculture, 
industries, and arts of both modern and ancient Africa, as well as of 
the social and political condition of the races now as compared with 
that of their ancestors or predecessors in the same regions. 

Mr. Van Campen *! is anxious to stir up the minds of the Dutch to 
fresh Arctic enterprise by recalling to them the valiant deeds of their 
forefathers, He has found that some papers of- his, bearing the title 
of his present publication, which appeared in the Z’ransatlantic Maga- 
zine last summer have attracted considerable attention in Holland 
from both learned men and statesmen. The question of routes occu- 
pies a large portion of this the first instalment of Mr. Van Campen’s 
work, and is very fully discussed—Mr. Van Campen believing that 
the route to the Pole for ships taking Spitzbergen as their base of 
operations is one which should be tried with great probability of suc- 
cess by the aid of the Gulf Stream. In fact, he wants to see Parry’s 
attempt repeated with screw-steamers. He enumerates the scientific 
results which must, and those which may, be looked for from a success- 
ful effort to reach the North Pole, and uses all his eloquence to incite 
some to make fresh ventures. The second volume, which has not 
yet appeared, is to give the history of Dutch enterprise in the Arctic 


Seas. 
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There are few subjects which are generally taught with less vivacity 
in schools than geography. Humboldt, in his “ Aspects of Nature,” 
gave the hint which should lead to a thorough reform of geographical 
teaching ; and the two volumes of “Geographical Pictures” which 
Herr A. Mauer 4? publishes are a well-conceived carrying out of that 
hint. He has selected from numerous German authors descriptions 
of some three hundred countries, towns, or districts, intending these ex- 
tracts to serve as materials for lessons to the more advanced scholars in 
common schools, lessons calculated to stir the imaginations rather than 
to exercise the memories of a class. The idea, rather than the book, 
is of value in England, because Herr Mauer has been so exclusive in 
respect of the sources from which he would draw. It must, of course, 
be well for the teacher to make his pupils acquainted with their own 
fellow-countrymen’s writings and exploits, at the same time that he 
makes it clear to them that other nations can both observe and de- 
scribe as well. 

The Italian Government presented to the International Statistical 
Congress in its ninth session, at Buda-Pest, a Report on Savings’ 
Banks in Italy and other countries,** which the Government was 
enabled to compile from the answers to a series of circular questions 
submitted to the managers of these institutions in Italy and other 
countries. This report is now published, and is a perfect reservoir of 
facts relative to the whole subject. It contains, for instance, an his- 
torical account of savings’ banks and of penny-banks in Great Britain, 
from the primitive institution founded in 1799 by Mrs. Wakefield for 
the women and children of her own village, to the Post-Office Savings’ 
Bank of modern days, administered and guaranteed by Government. 
The whole report is of great and permanent value. 

The Registrar-General of Victoria, Mr. Richard Gibbs,‘ publishes 
the “ Indexes of Patents and Patentees for the Year 1873.” The work 
is full of illustrations, and affords an interesting view of the manufac- 
turing inventiveness of the Victoria colonists. 

Mr. Bernard Cracroft’s “ Trustee’s Guide” * is a useful synopsis, 
arranged in a convenient form, of the actual circumstances of all the 
chief home and foreign investments which are open to trustees, 
together with a digest of reported decisions on trust investments 
since the year 1743. 

Herr Friedrich von Hellwand 4° has commenced the publication of 
a second edition of. his “‘ History of Civilisation in its Natural De- 
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velopment up to the Present Time.” The work travels closely in the 
lines of the most recent research and speculation, and contains abun- 
dant references to contemporary authorities, amid which the familiar 
names of Buckle, Darwin, Bain, Lecky, and Maine are conspicuous. 

Professor Jevon’s “ Primer of Logic” *? is an educational curiosity 
from the successful treatment it displays in the compass of a little over 
a hundred small pages of a subject to which long and difficult treatises 
are usually devoted. The illustrative cases are happily chosen, and 
all unprofitable jargon is carefully shunned. 

Mr. Cuthbertson’s “ Primer of Geometry,” #8 described as an “ easy 
introduction to the propositions of Euclid,” is certainly a book for 
which the younger student should be grateful, if only the very 
ease with which the problems are worked—mainly by superposition— 
does not lead to a fallacious confidence. 

A little pamphlet styled “Compulsion made Easy”? is mainly 
devoted to showing how much greater use might be made of the half- 
time system by raising the age and using a scheme of condensed 
instruction. 





SCIENCE. 


\ journeyings of the Persian Boundary Commission under the 
command of General Goldsmid have given origin to an excellent 
book on the geography of Eastern Persia and the neighbouring lands.? 
The first volume contains an account of the circumstances which called 
for the mission, and the conditions under which it was accomplished, 
from the pen of General Goldsmid himself ; its object having been the de- 
finition of a boundary line between Eastern Persia on the one hand, and 
Baluchistan and Afghanistan on the other, rendered necessary by the 
gradual encroachments of Persia upon her eastern neighbours. General 
Goldsmid’s statement, however, makes but a small portion of the book, 
the remainder of the first volume being occupied chiefly by a most 
interesting account of the scenes passed through by the officers to 
whom the actual survey of the boundary was confided—Majors St. 
John, Levett, and Euan Smith. The first-mentioned gentleman also 
furnishes a general outline of the physical geography of the region 
under consideration, the greater part of which presents a desert 
character, with salt marshes, and rivers having no access to the sea, 
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such as stands in rather singular contrast with one’s early poetical 
conceptions of Persian scenery. The general character of the country, 
with its desert plateaux surrounded by mountains, was indeed well 
known before ; but Major St. John’s short description, and the narratives 
of his own and his colleagues’ journeys, add considerably to our know- 
ledge of the physical phenomena of the region, and at the same time 
furnish a picture of a most curious state of society, their duties having 
called them to visit localities almost or wholly unknown to Europeans, 
The geographical details contained in these memoirs are of great value, 
The second volume is devoted to treatises on the vertebrate zoology and 
the geology of Persia by Mr. W. T. Blanford of the Indian Geological 
Survey. The geological section, which occupies but a small portion of 
the volume, gives a brief sketch of the formation of the country, bring- 
ing together the results obtained and published by former observers, 
and supplementing them by the author’s own investigations, of which a 
topographical account concludes the volume. There is still much to be 
learned as to the geology of Persia. The zoological section of Mr. 
Blanford’s work shows a much greater abundance of materials. It 
includes notices of 89 mammals, 384 birds, 92 reptiles, and 9 amphibia, 
no fishes being referred to. Many new genera and species, especially 
of reptiles, are described, the country, as might be expected from its 
general character, abounding particularly in snakes and lizards. From 
his investigations, Mr. Blanford is inclined to recognise five zoological 
divisions in Persia, the first and most typical of which occupies the great 
central plateau and highlands, and shows in its fauna a distinct rela- 
tionship to that of Central Asia, but intermixed with desert forms 
whose affinities point rather towards Northern Africa. The Caspian 
provinces, forming a small strip along the southern shore of the Caspian 
Sea, constitute a second subdivision, characterised by the presence of 
many animals belonging to South-Eastern Europe, but possessing alse 
the tiger and the jackal, which we are accustomed to regard as 
inhabitants of more southern regions, and even a peculiar species of 
deer (Cervus caspius) allied to the Indo-Malayan axis deer. The 
wooded slopes of the Zagros, lying opposite the Caspian region on 
the south of the central plateau, apparently possess a very similar 
fauna, consisting chiefly of Southern European forms, with a few 
peculiar species, among which is the lion. South-west of this is the 
Persian portion of the plain of Mesopotamia, extending to the Tigris 
and the head of the Persian Gulf; this has a Syrian fauna, and, like 
the preceding, includes the lion among its inhabitants. Throughout 
the preceding regions Palearctic or Northern forms prevail; but on 
the shore of the Persian Gulf and in Baluchistan we find a hot climate 
with a mixture of animals of the desert type belonging to the central 
plateau of Persia and to the deserts of India, the characteristic Pale- 
arctic types of the other regions being almost entirely absent. Mr. 
Blanford’s descriptions are illustrated by beautiful figures of mammalia 
and birds drawn by M. Keulemans, and of reptiles and amphibia 
executed by the late Mr. Ford, with that wonderful accuracy and spirit 
which will cause his loss to be so severely felt in this department of 
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zoology. The only defect of this book is in the matter of maps—those 
which are given to show the physical geography of the country being 
on too small a scale, and there being no map at all to illustrate Mr. 
Blanford’s memoir on its geology. 

It has been well known for a considerable period that the passage of 
the sun’s rays through glass of different colours has a marked influence 
upon the effect produced by light upon the growth of plants, and 
especially that the germination of seeds is hastened by the use of 
violet glass in this way. General Pleasanton, of the United States 
army, claims to have discovered that marked effects may be produced 
upon various organisms, both plants and animal!s, by using a combina- 
tion of blue and colourless glass in the windows and skylights by 
which light has access to the place in which they are kept. In a book 
now before us, appropriately printed in blue ink,? the General gives 
details of his experience and experiments pursued during the last 
sixteen years, according to which, the action of blue rays, in combina- 
tion with ordinary daylight—for this appears to be the essence of his 
system—has a most astonishing effect in forwarding the development of 
both animals and plants, and not only this, but its curative action in 
cases of disease is perhaps still more remarkable. In vineries, 
orchard-houses, and conservatories, the plants are said to thrive and 
bear flowers and fruit incomparably better than in those glazed only 
with colourless glass ; pigs, poultry, and other domestic animals, by a 
similar mode of treatment, attain early to maturity ; weakly young 
animals and babies speedily become strong and hearty, and various 
acute diseases, which seem to be hurrying their victims to the grave, 
are at once arrested and cured by the marvellous remedial properties 
of the combined blue and white lights. Of course, having no expe- 
rience on such matters, we cannot venture to express an opinion upon 
the validity of all these statements, but the author's attempts to 
explain the phenomena lead him into some curious mazes. He 
ascribes the whole business to that remarkable force, upon the 
shoulders of which so much has already been laid, namely, electricity, 
and, in support of his views, he ascribes to electricity a great number 
of functions, which are hardly recognised by electricians as properly 
belonging to it. Thus, the friction of two pieces of dry wood is said 
to excite “‘combustion by the evolution of hydrogen gas, which bursts 
into flame when brought into contact with the opposite electricity 
evolved by the heat.” Further, “the diamond, about whose origin 
so much mystery has always existed, it is likely, is the product 
of the decomposition of carbonic acid gas in the higher atmosphere by 
electricity, liberating the oxygen gas, converting it into ozone, fusing 
the carbon, and by the intense cold there prevailing, which is of oppo- 
site electricity, crystallising the fused carbon, which is precipitated 
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by its gravity to the earth.” The floating of an iron dish upon water 
is ascribed by the author to magnetism, which, by its repellent force, 
prevents the iron dish from sinking in obedience to the action of 
gravitation. 

Mr J. E. Taylor has edited a series of articles reprinted from 
“Science Gossip” on collecting and preserving objects of natural 
history.° Its title is perhaps rather too broad for its contents, seeing 
that many departments of practical natural history work are entirely 
omitted; but as far as it goes, it will be very useful to the young 
naturalist. The subjects treated of are geological specimens, bones 
and skeletons of vertebrate animals, birds’ eggs, lepidoptera, coleoptera, 
and hymenoptera, land and fresh-water shells, and plants,—in other 
words, the objects which are most readily obtained by residents in the 
country ; for the collecting and preparation of insects of other orders 
follows much the same rules as those here noticed. We think, 
however, that some notice of the art of preparing and preserving the 
skins of vertebrate animals ought to have been given. 

The name of Daniel Hanbury will perhaps be little known to many 
of our readers, but he certainly well deserves what posthumous honour 
may accrue to him by the publication in a handsome octavo volume of 
his scientific papers,* together with a brief memoir of the quiet life 
which he passed in almost continuous labour. The son of a partner in 
the well-known firm of druggists, Allen & Hanbury, in Plough Court, 
Daniel Hanbury very early devoted his attention to the materia 
medica, and through his studies in this direction he was led to a 
knowledge of botany, in which science his attainments were very con- 
siderable. The papers contained in this volume accordingly treat 
exclusively of pharmacy and botany ; and on the former subject Mr. 
Hanbury was probably the greatest authority in England since the 
death of Dr. Pereira. Besides the “‘ Pharmacographia,” a large and 
valuable work prepared by Hanbury in conjunction with his friend 
Professor Fliickiger, this volume contains the whole result of his work 
published during twenty-four years, for he was one of those careful and 
patient investigators who will not willingly leave any stone unturned 
in the search for truth. 

The last published volume of the International Scientific Series is a 
treatise on “‘ Fermentation” by M. P. Schiitzenberger.® It contains an 
excellent account of the phenomena of fermentation, a subject which 
has attracted so much of the attention of M. Pasteur and other 
French chemists, whose views are here summarised and discussed by 
one who has himself made important original researches upon several 
of the points treated of. 
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In 1867 Dr. Maudsley published a work on the physiology and 
pathology of mind, and a second edition quickly followed. It may 
be, as the author says, that this work provoked much adverse criti- 
cism, but in our columns Dr. Maudsley’s works have received so warm 
a welcome, and we have so strongly expressed our sense of the value 
of the labours of one who is a physiologist without thereby ceasing 
to be a philosopher, that no further words of ours are needed to 
commend the present volume ® to the thoughtful public, whether lay 
or medical. The present volume is the first of the new edition to be 
issued in two’ volumes: the first deals with the “Physiology of 
Mind,” and the second is to treat of the pathological side. Thus en- 
larged and revised, the new edition becomes almost a new work, and we 
heartily congratulate the author on the generous enthusiasm in which, 
in the midst of so active a professional life, he yet declines to rest 
upon laurels already won. 

We do not usually notice second editions except when the works 
re-edited have been materially altered. We are wishful, however, to 
call attention to the present little book,? which now comes to us for 
the first time, as it seems to us to be really practical and intelligent, 
and is issued in so cheap a form as to be, as its title says, a really 
excellent “‘ Handbook,” and within the reach of every member of the 
class for whom it is intended. 

The remarks we have made upon Miss Veitch’s handbook apply also 
to Dr. Legg’s “ Guide.” ® It is the fourth issue of a little book which 
is so well done, and so useful to a particular class, namely, to students 
of medicine and clinical clerks, that we think it worth while to notice 
its reappearance with some additions. 

In a country like India, the principles and practice of medical 
jurisprudence must be subject to great modification in detail, and Dr. 
M‘Leod has done well in giving us in this small book? the results of 
his own experience and investigation of returns, As the author justly 
observes, every medical man coming into the country has to learn the 
specialties of Indian medico-legal practice, in addition to the general 
principles taught in schools and books. Year by year, these medical 
men gain in experience, which experience is again lost by death or 
removal. Whereas, if each one had contributed his own records and 
knowledge to a general stock, and this had been arranged, compared, 
and generalised, a great body of ethnological and medico-legal science 
of vast practical utility would now exist, which has passed away irre- 
vocably. Dr. M‘Leod divides his book into chapters on injuries, 
wounds, murders, mutilations, rape, &c., on hanging, drowning, 
poisoning, infanticide, and so forth. This little book cannot be over- 
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looked by our own medical jurists in preparing new editions of the 
standard text-books, and we shall welcome more of such ‘ year-books” 
from the author and his coadjutors. 

Were it not for the extreme importance of the subject, we should be 
almost weary of reviewing works on sanitary science. The present 
volume?!® is a collection of essays, or parts of essays, written in com- 
petition for a prize offered by the editor of the volume. The chief 
essay, by Dr. Gardner, is the work of an intelligent and well-instructed 
man; and the volume as a whole, being handy in size and well printed, 
may be especially useful to sanitary officers in rural districts, as it 
deals in a satisfactory and not too elaborate way with that side of the 
subject. 

Under the fanciful title of ‘‘Cup and Platter,” 1! Messrs. King have 
published a little volume containing notes of food and its effects, 
which notes were originally compiled as lectures by Dr. Drewry and 
Mr. Bartlett. The former gentleman is a physician, and the latter an 
analyst, the one concerning himself with the composition of foods, and 
the other with their digestion and assimilation. We have dipped into 
their joint production at many places, and we have found the views 
taken to be sound, and the expression of them to be pointed, and often 
shrewd. There is little scope, of course, for originality in such a 
publication ; indeed, for general purposes, we are safer without the 
viewiness of clever people, and the work before does not err in that 
respect.. The folly of preferring the whitest kinds of bread is properly 
pointed out, and the use of whole meal is recommended. We were 
once told by an able medical practitioner, that the decay of modern 
teeth is due to the exclusive use of white bread, and for this reason, 
that in the husks of wheat and other cereals alone is fluorine to be 
found, an element present in the teeth, We do not know how our 
friend accounts for the soundness of the teeth of dogs and tigers, and 
we give his speculation for what it is worth; perhaps carnivorous 
teeth contain no fluorine. 

Mr. Pugin Thornton is well known as one of the most skilful of the 
younger surgeons who have given especial attention to diseases of the 
throat. The present brochure }* has, therefore, a peculiar value, as 
coming from one who speaks from large experience, and who has 
special faculties for pursuing this line of practice. Surgeons are 
accustomed to speak with great hesitation on the subject of tracheo- 
tomy, more particularly in cases of infantile croup, in which cases it 
is far from certain when the operation is to be recommended, and what 
are the chances which it offers to recovery. We turned at once to Mr. 
Thornton’s remarks and directions under this head, and we were much 
pleased with his cautious and wise teaching. It might have been 
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expected that a surgeon so well skilled in operations of this kind 
would have made much of his own dexterity, and prided himself on 
his successes in tracheotomy for croup. On the contrary, while recog- 
nising that this operation must not be neglected, offering as it does a 
chance of recovery, yet he first points out that by unremitting atten- 
tion and watching the operation may be averted. The author then 
lays down clearly and decidedly certain rules which are to guide the 
surgeon in his course. In chronic laryngeal disease the operation is 
more easily decided upon, and more successful in its results ; and in 
his several chapters the author describes the various conditions needing 
tracheotomy and the modes of its performance, in a firm and pointed 
way, and with a precision and happy memory of detail which betray 
the practised and accomplished operator. Small as this book is, it is 
worth far more than many a larger one, being written really for a good 
purpose—for the purpose of enlightening a dark subject, and of saying 
something original and useful, and not, as too many books are written, 
for the purpose of self-laudation. We shall be glad to see more of this 
kind of work from Mr. Thornton. 

Mr. Macnamara has published in a handy and well-printed volume 33 
a history of cholera, which, vast as is cholera literature, was never- 
theless much needed. It is very well that some one having the great 
knowledge possessed by Mr. Macnamara of the home of cholera in 
Bengal should collect together the valuable part of all that is scattered 
through blue-books and reports, and present it in a compact form, not 
only to the medical profession, but also to the public and to the 
Government. Mr. Macnamara has always held very decidedly the 
water-carriage doctrine of cholera infection—a doctrine which seems 
to us hitherto to have the great preponderance of evidence in its 
favour. We are sure this excellent and desirable treatise will meet 
with a ready acceptance. 

Dr. Ringer’s handbook} still remains almost, if not quite, alone in 
English medical literature, and we are glad, therefore, that the author, 
in obeying the heavy demands upon the publisher, is not content with 
re-issues, but still in the fifth, as in preceding editions, he improves his 
work, We have been much exercised in our temper by the wretched 
indexing of the former editions, and we note, therefore, with great 
pleasure that an index, apparently very elaborate, is included in this 
edition. Chapters also have been added on new remedies, and the 
whole work revised. The many clerical errors of the early editions 
have not, however, been wholly purged away ; for instance, migraine 
is spelt “megraine” throughout. The arrangement of the book, 
again, is as incomprehensible as ever; an alphabetical arrangement 
would, to our thinking, be the best possible, and at any rate would 
be far better than the present, which is scarcely an arrangement at all. 
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The book itself, its merits and demerits, are too well known to need 
more words from us. It is, as it always was, an interesting genuine 
work, growing out of the author’s own mind and experience. If it 
lacked, and yet even lacks, the thoroughness of a compilation, it gains 
in freshness and originality, and if not always a safe, is always a 
suggestive guide. 
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i R. SKENE! thinks, with great justice, that the early history of 

Scotland has not yet been treated impartially and critically. The 
historians of that country have generally avoided the early period 
entirely, owing to the untrustworthiness and obscurity of the docu- 
ments. Pinkerton, indeed, made a respectable effort in the last 
century, and the late E. W. Robertson, a few years ago, gave a most 
valuable contribution towards the critical discussion of the early kings. 
Mr. Burton’s History, an admirable book in many respects, passes 
lightly over the obscure period. Mr. Skene, already favourably known 
by his “Four Ancient Books of Wales,” has edited a collection of the 
most ancient Scottish chronicles for the Lords of the Treasury—a labour 
which must have been of great value for the present work. He has 
also made good use of the Irish chronicles, while by no means the least 
useful part of his toil has been the decisive rejection of several spurious 
authorities, The present volume embraces the whole period from the 
Roman invasion down to the death of Alexander III. in 1286. The 
first merit of the book is its careful research and endeavour after 
accuracy. The style is good, though the pages are somewhat over- 
loaded with names, as is often the case with a distinctly erudite book. 
A few slight maps form a useful addition to a learned and meritorious 
history. 

Mr. Richmond Hodges, a former missionary to the Jews in the East, 
has brought out a new edition of a once famous book, ‘“ Cory’s Ancient 
Fragments,” ? with additions from later opened sources. To those who 
are interested in biblical antiquities, it will be an agreeable volume, as 
it brings together the passages of the ancient profane writers which 
bear upon the subject. For the student the work is of less value, as 
it does not give the original texts, and is occasionally chary of refer- 
ences. It is anything but a scholarly book. 

A posthumous volume of Merle D’Aubigné’s well-known work 3 con- 
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tains the life of Calvin for two years after his recall to Geneva in 1540, 
and a narrative of the Reformation movement in Scandinavia, in the 
Netherlands, and in South-East Europe in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. It shows no falling off on the part of the aged writer. All 
the virtues and all the defects of the earlier volumes appear here too. 
The translation is good. 

A work to which we have very great pleasure in directing attention 
is a translation* from M. Taine’s “Origines de la France Contem- 
poraine.” This work is an excellent collection of the social facts and 
phenomena of the two or three generations immediately preceding the 
great Revolution, and it certainly gives the reader a very fair idea of 
the causes of that movement. The ordinary Englishman was—and 
perhaps still is—unable to appreciate duly the French Revolution. 
His own past and his undoubted love of liberty would naturally incline 
him to sympathise with the revolt of a neighbouring people, whose 
worst fault, in his opinion, had for generations been (with the habit of 
wearing wooden shoes) their subservience to atyrant. Political cireum- 
stances, however, and still more the sanguinary character of the Revolu- 
tion, caused him to regard it as the direct work of the archfiend; and 
he has hardly had the patience to ask if there could be causes for such 
excesses. M. Taine’s book shows us enough to account for any bloody 
revenge, if not to excuse it. The utter wastefulness of the royal and 
public services; the number of privileged persons, and their utter 
selfishness and emptiness ; the poverty and extortionate taxation of the: 
people; these could hardly fail to act as efficient causes of the most. 
savage treatment, when the new modes of thought, and their exposition 
by such men as Voltaire, Rosseau, Diderot, and Beaumarchais, had 
roused the people into action. M. Taine has boiled down into one 
volume of fascinating interest the best of what he has found in whole 
libraries of histories, memoirs, and statistics. The book will be of 
immense value to the student and thinker ; and he who reads for mere 
enjoyment will find himself at the end of it with regret. The present: 
version we owe to Mr. Durand, an American. We have noticed only one 
or two small slips in translation. It is not wise, for example, to render. 
one French word by another, as bourse by chignon (p. 137), especially 
when the two words mean different things. Bourse is the bag in which 
gentlemen in the latter part of the eighteenth century tied their hair or wig. 
It is an archeological feature which is familiar to all Americans in the 
portraits of George Washington, who is no more represented without @ 
bag-wig than a German prince is seen out of uniform. These, however,.. 
are but slight blemishes in what is on the whole a true and spirited 
translation of a wonderful book. 

Our next work also treats of French history. Messrs. Macmillan: 
send us the third volume of the authorised translation of Lanfrey’s 
Napoleon.® We must commence with a small grumble. Five volumes 
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of the original work have been published at a price of about fifteen 
shillings, The three volumes of the English version appear in a far 
more ambitious form, cost very much more, and end in the middle of 
one of the French volumes. Authority tells that a prophet should 
look for honour out of his country, but many middle-class Englishmen 
will wish that M. Lanfrey had appeared in England as modestly as in 
France. The present volume begins just after the subjection of 
Prussia, and contains the campaign of Friedland, the negotiations at 
Tilsit, the deposition of the royal family of Spain, the Peninsular cam- 
paigns of 1808 and 1809, and Napoleon’s Austrian marriage, ending 
with the deposition of King Louis and the annexation of Holland. 
M. Lanfrey needs no praise from us. His thorough knowledge of his 
subject and his clear and terse narrative are shown here as in his 
earlier volumes. A fault, however, with which he has already been 
charged, appears to have grown upon him. We refer to the strongly 
biassed tone in which he writes. We are not going to dispute his 
facts. We are very much of M. Lanfrey’s opinion with respect to 
Napoleon’s manners, his regard for truth, and his motives ; and at no 
period does he appear in a more hateful light, more completely with- 
out a redeeming point, than in those years of insolent tyranny 
between his outrage upon Prussia and her queen and his mariage 
de convenance. Nevertheless, we think that M. Lanfrey would have 
better consulted the dignity of the historian in adopting a calmer— 
we will not say a more impartial, but—a more indifferent note. A 
philippic sustained too long is apt to miss its end, and perhaps to 
awaken sympathy. In reading Mr. Froude on Mary Stuart, we are 
often forced to ask if the author did not forget that he was a man 
writing of a woman ; and a somewhat similar feeling comes over us in 
reading M. Lanfrey. We are told that Napoleon was a bully, ugly, 
ill-mannered, mendacious, stupid, obstinate, selfish, rash, intriguing, so 
persistently that at length, in spite of our agreement with many of 
the charges, we ask whether such a vicious and defective man could 
ever have done anything? As we have said, we are not disposed to 
dispute the accuracy of M. Lanfrey’s statements, but we would suggest 
that there must have been favourable points about Napoleon which he 
has passed over, and certainly that he writes more like an impeaching 
counsel than a historian. At the same time, M. Lanfrey’s work is the 
best and truest which has yet appeared on Napoleon, except perhaps 
Napoleon’s own despatches. It was much wanted, and is extremely 
interesting. The present edition is very well translated. 

The number of school histories is really becoming appalling, and 
they are generally so much alike, and so devoid of originality or im- 
provement, that the consideration of them is not a pleasure. Miss 
Sewell, after reading the ‘“ Student’s History of France,” the histories 
of Duruy and Michelet, and a history by Cardinal de Bonnechose 
which is to us unknown, has occupied herself in the somewhat need- 
less task of producing a book® which, in matter, form, and price, is 
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remarkably like the “Student’s History.” We should be wrong, how- 
ever, in denying originality to the work, for Miss Sewell adopts the 
singular innovation of ending her French history with the death of 
Louis XIV. With the exception of this striking feature, the present 
work resembles closely the ordinary compilations which are put into 
the hands of our youth, crammed with facts, names, numbers, and 
dates, and hardly attempting to connect causes and effects. We should 
thank Miss Sewell for eight most useful maps, showing the extent of 
France at various epochs. 

Mr. Freeman, who is much before the world at the present moment, 
has just published two small volumes. In the first,” he reproduces, in 
his character of Knight of the Savigur, six lectures on the Saracens, 
delivered in Edinburgh twenty years ago. They are learned and 
lively, though somewhat crowded with names. He adds a brand-new 
preface, in which he lays down with great plainness, that while the 
Earls of Beaconsfield and Derby are devoid of common sense and 
humanity, there is a distinguished historical scholar who was as well 
prepared to settle the Eastern question twenty years ago as he is now. 
Mr. Freeman’s second volume § contains a number of papers, mainly on 
Italian architecture, reprinted from the Saturday Review, For these 
essays we have only words of unqualified praise. They are full of 
valuable information and are delightfully interesting. Of the author’s 
sketches which accompany them, we will only say that we congratulate 
the Saturday Review on not being an illustrated paper. In the pre- 
face Mr. Freeman refers to some wrong which he claims to have 
sustained from Mr. Hare with unpleasant bitterness. If there has 
been a real wrong, there are the law-courts; if there has been only a 
breach of custom or etiquette, silence is the most dignified course. In 
any case, the English-reading peoples will care very little about the 
squabble, and, when it is thrust on them here or in their daily paper, 
will only smile over the amenities of those who occupy their business 
in literature. 

Herr Jugler, a native and official of the town of Hanover, sends us 
a very interesting volume® of extracts from the archives and other 
official documents of that famous place. He has limited himself, 
wisely as we think, to illustrations of the social life of the citizens 
of old. Public festivities, municipal life, social rank, love, marriage, 
burial, all are revived for us in a pleasing and learned manner. Many 
phases of life are illustrated which exist no longer. Thus in 1620 a 
widow who had been banished for incontinence petitions in vain for 
restitution of civil rights. We must quote in its original form, from 
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the most amusing document in the volume, a petition of “ Henningusz 
Busze, Schriffmester,” who complains (in 1587) how “ ein Ehr vergesse- 
ner Bosewicht vnd Teuffelcher Mensch der seins namen vnbekandt, vnd 
denselbenn verborgenn hatt, sich vnnderstanden, vnd gelustenn laszenn, 
dasz ehr die nechstuorschienen wochen bei Nacht zeitenn meinen, vnd 
einer ehefrawen vnnd ehrlichenn fromen matronen Namen, ahn desz 
altenn Cantzlers fenster ladenn ahn offener gaszen geschriebenn, vnnd 
mich ausz desz Teuffelsz rath vnd eingebenn, wiewol aber Godtlob 
felschlich, vnd bészlich diffamirt, vnd verunheret hatt, dasz Ich mit 
derselben bulen solte . . . hatt auch auf denn folgenden Sonnabendt 
vor tage einen offenen zettel—‘ Henneke Busze de schriffmester andersz 
de horenwerker, de hatt sinen horengang na Doren, na mester hansz 
siner doshter, vnd isz gelick einen hurbullen, vnd besticht etlickenn 
borgern de wiuer, also in der Judenstrate Barbenn, up der Osterstrate, . 
up der Leinstrate vor dem leindor . . . vnd hatt iij Megde beschlapen,’ 
&c.,—ann 8. Jurgenn Kirchenn angeschlagenn.” 

He proceeds to defend himself and to castigate the unknown calum- 
niator at very great length, begging the “ Hern Seniorn” to give no 
credence “einem solchen ehrvergeszenen diffamanten vnd verleumbder 
alsz einem lebendigen Ahsze vnnd viuo cadauert einem Teuffelsz kinde, 
nec non infami et intestabilj nebulonj, der seinsz namen vnbekandt auch 
datzu seine schelmische handt Inn dieser Famosz schrifft boszlichenn 
verfelschett.” It is not a little curious that Platt-deutsch-speaking 
Hanover should have come to be recognised as the home of the pattern 
High German. We cordially commend this book, the result of Herr 
Jugler’s patriotic labour, to all who are interested in old German life. 

Dr. Post has brought out a small but comprehensive work ! on 
primeval society, in which he devotes special attention to the origin 
of ownership, the gradual growth of marriage, and the primary ideas 
of relationship. Of course such a book must be mainly a more or less 
judicious selection from earlier writers ; and Dr. Post’s selecting seems 
to be well done. Our own M‘Lennan and Lubbock are largely drawn 
upon. We long for the day when works of so much learning will be 
produced in English in such modest form and price. 

We have received an interesting work on the history of the finger- 
ring from the pen of Mr W. Jones,1!_ The book appears to exhapst the 
subject, and is, moreover, well and fully illustrated, as a treatise on 
such a subject should be. It will form a pretty and agreeable table- 
book. 

We have received the first two sections of a new “ History of the 
United States.”?? It is handsome in form, being similar to the 
English version of Guizot’s “France.” As the present portion deals 
only with the mythical period, we shall for the present merely protest 
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against elaborate illustrations of disproved or imaginary events. We 
hope, however, to have a good book from such hands, and we defer our 
judgment until we have seen more of it. 

Mr. Barton’s ‘“ Modern World,” ’ a companion to his “ Ancient 
World,” of which we spoke favourably some time back, is an interest- 
ing treatise on the history of all the modern nations, It is nota 
schoolbook, for it omits all those details which fasten on a young 
learner’s mind. It is rather a book which endeavours to show the 
advanced student the relative value of what he has learned; and 
it will probably be a useful companion to the detached “ Epochs” now 
in fashion, several of which we shall shortly review. We note that Mr. 
Barton is an optimist in respect of his own country, and rather severe 
on the American character. 

A chatty book on French polities is a collection of sketches of the 
present French leaders by Edward King. The volume is compiled 
from the letters of a Paris correspondent of an American newspaper, 
and reminds us of a book on English Radicals which we noticed last 
quarter. We own that we do not altogether like these cram-books 
for giving people a superficial acquaintance with matters of which 
they know nothing. However, the present volume is very readable, 
and probably fairly accurate. We note the great care with which 
the author always records the number of votes by which his “leaders” 
were elected to various functions; but we would hint that these 
numbers are perfectly valueless without the numbers of the second 
candidate, or of the electoral body. Such a book might be useful as 
a book of .reference, but for the fact that it never contains the man 
about whom one wishes to refer. In the present volume the names 
of Waddington and Decazes prafulgent eo ipso quod non visuntur ; 
on the other hand, we have Ollivier and Rochefort, though it would 
perhaps be hard to say what section these men lead. 

Mr. Bucknall has added to his other translations from Viollet-le- 
Duc “The Habitations of Man in all Ages.” This isa fanciful 
little narrative, in which a typical Progressist (Epergos) and a typical 
Conservative (Doxius), who are apparently immortal, trace the progress 
of architecture from thefiret shelter under tree or rock of the primeval 
savage, down to the neatest house in the Rue St. Antoine of to-day. 
We are taken through the building operations of Mongols, Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Greeks, Romans, and Mexicans, the architecture of less 
famous builders not being neglected. The various changes in material, 
form, style, are accounted for witha pretty clearness, that is only too 
logical to be wholly true. There is great humour in the arguments of 
Epergos and Doxius. The book contains over a hundred charming 
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woodcuts. It will be technically valuable to the architect, and at 
the same time well placed in any drawing-room. 

The fourth part of Mr. Parker’s “ Archeology of Rome” *¢ consists 
of a short account of the eleven Egyptian obelisks which have at 
different times been set up in the Eternal City, and of an important 
supplement to the first three parts of the work, describing the results 
of the recent excavations. The volume contains many photographs of 
the highest interest. The most remarkable among the discoveries 
brought about by the excavations is that of the house of Mecenas. 
The lecture-room, or more probably greenhouse, which has come to 
light in a good state of preservation, is of great beauty, as may be seen 
from the illustration in the volume. It is also of singular archzological 
value, It is astonishing to us to find a greenhouse with no opening 
except the door and some apertures in the roof. The room, however, 
seems adapted for no other purpose, and the false windows are painted 
with beautiful representations of garden-plants; Herr Mohr is there- 
fore, in all probability, correct in his conjecture. Mr. Parker’s volume, 
besides being a careful and accurate production, has the merit of say- 
ing the last word on archeological Rome. 

We have to notice in this number two German publications on 
America. The first, by Herr Knortz, is a pleasant little volume of 
American sketches,!” literary and descriptive. The writer tells us 
little of ordinary American life, but he gives us essays on Mor- 
monism and Spiritualism, and descriptions of Lake Superior and the 
Kentucky Cave, which are very readable, although they contain little 
that is new. The most valuable papers in the volume are those on 
the} legends and mythology of the North American Indians, a sub- 
ject to which too little attention has been paid. 

The other work to which we have alluded is a collection of essays 
on American history and politics by Herr Kapp.’* The first volume 
contains, besides some historical papers (notably one on the Monroe 
doctrine, in which due credit is awarded to Canning as the real 
suggestor of that principle), an elaborate discussion of the German 
emigration to America, a question which Herr Kapp has made pecu- 
liarly his own, We note that he himself has returned to his native 
land, and that he thinks the migration from Germany will not increase. 
The second volume consists mainly of contemporary papers on the 
questions out of which the war grew, and an interesting journal of the 
progress of the war itself. We have read this journal with great plea- 
sure and profit. It proves Herr Kapp to be a man of great political 
judgment and foresight. We are somewhat surprised to find no 
mention of the Trent affair, or of the New York riots of 1863. No 
one will read these papers and fail to see how much sympathy, how 
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much force, the North lost by its reluctance to pronounce the doom of 
slavery in the earlier years of the war. The nation had not made up 
its mind, Lincoln was not the man to lead the public will, and Seward 
had scarcely enough moral force to be very earnest in a matter of 
doubtful issue. It will be remembered how officiously he announced 
abroad, at the beginning of the war, that it would cause no change in 
the institutions of the United States, and that several generals who 
declared the slaves free in invaded districts were disavowed in 1862. 
The volume ends with an interesting sketch of a very curious little 
nook, St. Augustine, in Florida. Herr Kapp’s book will be found 
very instructive and very attractive. 

Herr Kapp’s papers on Emigration remind us of an excellent little 
treatise}? on that subject which comes to us from Rome, and in which his 
writings are discussed. In Italy the Emigration question begins to de- 
mand attention and regulation, as it did a few years ago in Germany ; 
and Signor Ellena has performed a very useful public service in collect- 
ing the statistics and laws relating to emigration in various countries in 
the world. Our own laws on the subject are none of the newest, and 
we agree with Signor Ellena in. hoping—“é probabile che fra poco 
leggi pit severe e pil previdenti mettano un freno efficace agli abusi 
degli armatori e dei sensali di passagio.” 

The Earl of Albemarle has pleasantly and usefully occupied part 
of his advanced years in the composition of a book of memoirs.” 
It is the privilege of few to remember the occurrences of fifty years, 
and to be in vigour twenty-one years after the last of them. Lord 
Albemarle’s book, however, treats only of the period 1805-1855, and 
he is still hale, like the German Emperor, with whom he shares the 
honour of having fought at Waterloo; and we hope he will attain 
the years of his kinsman, the late Dean Garnier. The work is pre- 
faced by a modest history of the Keppel family. The earliest clear 
recollections of the author are of Mrs. Fitzherbert and Charles James 
Fox. He has a good deal to say about Westminster School, of which 
his recollections, unlike those of most public-school men, are unplea- 
sant. His happiest hours were the Sundays spent away from school 
with his friends. He was fortunate in the possession of two grand- 
mothers, one of whom was so honest a friend as to box his ears after 
his return, a proved warrior, from Waterloo and the occupation of 
France. The other grandmother was the Dowager Lady de Clifford, 
who was then governess of the Princess Charlotte. This position 
brought our Westminster boy into intimate acquaintance with the 
Princess, who was his senior by three or four years. Her portion of 
the book is very interesting, and Historically valuable. The Princess 
used to tip and teaze the boy, and give him good advice; and once 
even made an unsuccessful attempt to do his work for him. Had 
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the Princess, who wrote the following letter, lived to reign and to 
employ the late Liberal Ministry, the estimates would probably have 
satisfied Joseph Hume’s ghost :— 

“You will, if you go on asking for money and spending it in so 
quick a manner, get such a habit of it, that when you grow up you 
will be a very extravagant man, and get into dept (sic), &e. &e. 
Your grandmamma De Clifford allows me £10 a month. But though 
I spend it, I take care never to go further than my sum will allow. 
Now, dear George, if you do the same, you will never want for 
money. Say you have a guinea; well, then, never go beyond it, and 
in time you will save up. That is the way everybody does, and so 
never get into debt (sic). If you will call at Warwick House, my 
porter, Mr. Moore, will give you half-a-guinea. If you use that well, 
and give me an exact account how you spend it, I will give you 
something more. I wish you was here. Write to me often,” &c. &e. 

Not Adam Smith, not Mrs. Fawcett, ever wrote a more encourag- 
ingly wise maxim of political economy than the sentence beginning 
«Say you have a guinea;” and Mill would certainly have liked the 
theory that one would “save up” by merely not ‘‘going beyond” 
the guinea. It reminds us of his suggestion that there may pos- 
sibly be other worlds in which two and two make five. The 
opinion that this is what ‘everybody does, and so never get into 
dept,” involves, we fear, a too roseate view of human nature. 
Had Charlotte reigned, our finances had certainly been different ; 
and so, possibly, had the Queen’s English. On one occasion the 
Princess had detained Keppel when he should have been at school, 
and gave him a note for the headmaster to that effect. Dr. 
Page, who seems to have resembled Elia’s Boyer, guessed the con- 
tents; and, being unwilling to forego (as the writer has it) “ that 
part of his duty which always seemed a pleasure,” he flogged the boy 
at once, and then read the letter, congratulating himself on not 
having had to disobey such august orders. Our author seems to 
have been a wild and spirited lad; and a breach of discipline, com- 
mitted about three months before Waterloo, caused him to exchange 
Westminster for the 14th Foot. He was at once sent into Belgium, 
and, five days after he was sixteen years old, shared in the most 
famous battle of modern times. After the battle he noticed the 
-dead body of one still younger than himself, a lad of fourteen. The 
14th remained in France until the end of the year. The author 
served with this regiment or the 22nd in the Ionian Islands and 
the Mauritius. In 1821 he went to India as aide-de-camp of Lord 
Hastings, the Governor-General. On the resignation of the Marquis 
-in 1823, Lieut. Keppel took ship to Bussorah, and began here the 
greatest feat of his life, one of which a man might well be proud 
in the reign of George IV. He came home overland by way of 
Teheran and Moscow. On the way he was presented to the Shah, 
the great-grandfather of the sovereign whom he saw in London in 
1872. He also saw the great fair at Nishney Novogorod. In 1827 
he published the “Overland Journey from India,” which was a very 
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valuable contribution to the knowledge of that day, and which 
gained its author his majority. Two years later he made a visit to 
Turkey, when he thoroughly examined the country, both in Europe 
and in Asia. In 1831 he published his “Journey Across the 
Balean,” which was again a useful and successful book. We note 
that Major Keppel came to the conclusion that there was no hope of 
a regeneration of the Turks, and he is probably of that opinion now. 
The book briefly records the chief events of his career as aide-de- 
camp to the Duke of Sussex, Groom-in-Waiting to the Queen, 
Member of Parliament, and finally, on his brother’s death, as peer of 
the realm. This autobiography is admirably written. It is modest 
throughout, and is kindly from the first page to the last. It has the 
tone of that cheerful, friendly, and instructive calm with which a 
vigorous old man may look back upon a long honourable career, not 
without feats and distinction. For the public this book will be most 
pleasant and interesting reading. For his family (for whom it is 
written), Lord Albemarle’s book must be a precious heirloom. 

To say that the world knows little of its greatest men has for a 
long time seemed a truism; yet it is a fact by which we are con- 
stantly surprised. Until to-day we had not heard of the Reverend 
Charles Rogers, LL.D.;*! yet he is a man who, before he was 
twelve years old, had already distinguished himself as a lock- 
smith, carpenter, painter, historian, and antiquary ; and before he 
was twenty, had insolently opposed Sir David Brewster as rector of 
his university. Had it not been for the unwisdom of his father, 
he hints, he would probably have been still more distinguished. 
And yet this father, as we are told at some length, used “only 
Arnold’s glazed black ink, and latterly Stephen’s blue fluid at one 
shilling per bottle,” and wrote only with “the best ready-made 
quills” on gilt-edged paper. Having entered the ministry, Dr. 
Rogers beoame garrison chaplain at Stirling at a salary of £74 per 
annum. With this income he did more than any other man ever did 
with a like sum. He established a cemetery, he erected monuments 
to the local celebrities, he devised an Improvement Society, and be- 
came a Councillor: in a word, we doubt if there be one stone upon 
another in Stirling now which was not placed there by Dr. Rogers. 
The ruling passions of his life appear to be the erecting of monu- 
mntse to deceased celebrities, the procuring Civil List or Literary 
Fund pensions for their relatives, and the acquaintance and en- 
couragement of third-rate poets. Among those whom he has 
honoured, or wished to honour, in the first-named way are William 
Wallace, Robert the Bruce, the Ettrick Shepherd, Chalmers, Knox, 
and Dr. Leyden, while the pensions which he has secured are in- 
numerable. If he has done such things in the green tree (before he 
is fifty), what shall be done in thedry? His passion for monument- 
building appears to have caused him trouble. He became secretary 
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to an association of which we often used to hear some years back as 
struggling to erect a national memorial to Wallace, with much 
squabbling and insufficiency of funds. From this time all is confu- 
sion. He becomes successively a printer, an ex-chaplain, a bankrupt, 
and an organiser of tract-societies, a founder of Scottish and Histo- 
rical Societies in London, and the owner of a nice house built for 
him at Forest Hill by admiring friends. It also appears that in the 
Wallace Monument movement he contracted the bitter hatred of a 
Mr. Bruce, who has (or whose agents have) ever since persecuted 
and reviled him, making charges of a criminal kind; and thie seems 
to be the cause of the publication of this book. We cannot but 
think, however, that Dr. Rogers would have cleared himself far more 
satisfactorily in a law-court, and in that case he would have saved us 
and his other readers, if there are any, the loss of much irrevocable 
time. 

In addition to his other distinctions, Dr. Charles Rogers is Historio- 
grapher of the Royal Historical Society, which sends us four volumes 
of its “ Transactions.” 22 They do not strike us as being of very great 
value. A very large proportion of the papers relate to Scottish 
antiquities, and a very large proportion are by Dr. Rogers. We are 
not quite sure what the functions of the historiographer of a society 
are. We rather incline to the opinion that he ought to write the 
history of the society. Dr. Rogers clearly thinks that his duty is to 
write history for the society. 

An illustrious son of England is honoured by a foreigner in our 
next book. Herr Engel has formed a complementary volume ™ to a 
German edition of Byron’s Works, entirely of extracts from the 
poet’s diary and letters, thus making Byron describe himself. The 
selection has been taken apparently from Moore’s “ Life,” and is very 
judiciously made. Small as the volume is, it gives Byron’s main 
characteristics. It is dedicated “ Seiner Excellenz Benjamin Disraeli, 
Premierminister von Grossbritannien, Prasidenten des Comité fiir die 
Errichtung des Byron-Denkmals.” 

Colonel Wilson publishes the history of the first thirty years of 
the life of James, Duke of Berwick, ending with the death of his 
father, James II. We do not approve of this somewhat arbitrary 
limitation, which the author excuses as being the period during 
which Berwick was an English soldier. If the book be, as it seems, 
biographical, it should give the whole life of its subject, and not end 
with the earlier and less important part of that life. Colonel 
Wilson’s book has considerable value. The most useful part of it 
is the history of the Irish campaigns between William III. and 
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James II, This is full, and is well told. We do not like the 
Colonel’s style, nor his tendency to moralise. If shortened some- 
what, the volume will make a fair beginning for a good Life of 
Berwick. That general’s career is well worthy of study, and we 
should be glad to see Colonel Wilson continue the work. 

Mr. Wilson has produced a valuable biography of that almost 
universal genius Michel Angelo,” for much of the material of which 
he expresses his indebtedness to the Commendatore Aurelio Gotti. 
A good book in English was wanted on this illustrious artist, and we 
now have one. Painter, sculptor, architect, poet, and of the very first 
rank in three of these branches of art, the foremost man in the most 
fruitful period of art since the days of Pericles, Michel Angelo could 
not but be a great theme for the biographer, and the latter has addi- 
tional advantages in the artist’s intercourse with the greatest artists 
and statesmen of his time, in the large mass of original work and 
writing which has come down to us, and lastly, in his great length of 
days, almost matching those of his illustrious contemporary Titian. 
In this book we have the record of his difficulties, of his struggles with 
patrons and rivals, of his work and triumphs. His family relations 
appear in his numerous letters, all wise and thoughtful, and breath- 
ing a kind and religious spirit. Wecannot refrain from quoting one 
incident. His first patron, Pope Julius II., being extremely occupied 
by political matters, acted very much as distressed City gentlemen are 
acting in the present bad times, and exhibited a reluctance to carry 
out certain works intrusted to Michel Angelo, whereupon the artist 
(tat 30), greatly annoyed, and apparently alarmed, quitted Rome in 
disgust. The Pope at once wanted him back, but the artist writes to 
a friendly mediator— 

“JT heard the Pope say upon Holy Saturday ... . that he would not 
spend one halfpenny more either on little stones or big ones, by which I was 
not a little surprised. .... Now if His Holiness will pay the said sum 

. . +. I might do the work here (at Florence),” &c. 


Fortunately the Pope’s remark about the halfpenny was not de- 
livered ew cathedra. Matters were arranged, and we have the Sistine 
Chapel. Mr. Wilson tells well the story of the long life, and gives 
most interesting details of methods of work, and other particulars 
which only long and critical study on the spot could have enabled 
him to give. The book is well illustrated, though we could desire 
many more illustrations in a work of this kind. We also repeat our 
frequent grumble at the want of an index. We commend to all, 
especially to those who are not fortunate enough to read Italian, this 
biography of a man who, in the universality of his genius, is com- 
parable only to Goethe. 

On the very day on which Michel Angelo died in 1564, there came into 
the world at Pisa an infant who was to acquire not less fame—Galileo ; 
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and an equally noteworthy coincidence is that Newton was born in the 
year in which Galileo died. Herr von Gebler has enriched the literature 
of his country with its first real account of the great Italian astronomer,” 
about whom more ridiculous unverities have been perpetrated than about 
any other man. Many of our readers will be surprised to learn that 
Galileo was never imprisoned more than a few hours, if at all. His 
biographers have varied greatly in their inaccuracy on this point. The 
illustrious Englishman whom Herr von Gebler styles “ Sir Brewster” 
gives him one year’s confinement ; Moreri’s “ Dictionnaire” speaks of 
five or six years. No one will be surprised to hear that Galileo never 
said, “ E pur si muove;” because we know that almost all historic 
sayings are false. We expect from day to day nothing less than to 
hear not only that Balaam’s ass did not use the language attributed to 
her, but that it is problematical if she ever spoke at all. Herr von 
Gebler’s is the first good German book about Galileo. The first good 
English book has still to be written. M. de l’Epinois in France, and, 
still more recently, Professor Gherardi in Italy, had, however, already 
given the world the opportunity of learning that which was a secret 
until very lately. Herr von Gebler has made it his business to go 
to original sources wherever possible ; and we need not say that these 
have been greatly enlarged by the publication of the famous Vatican 
MS. by the above-named authors, The story of Galileo is one of the 
most humiliating for humanity. It affords, perhaps, the most glaring 
example in history of that priestly ignorance and intolerance which 
can now work only on a very small scale or in generalities. It also 
tells of an almost matchless cowardice in a great man. But when 
we reproach Galileo’s memory, let it always be borne in mind that 
he was persuaded to his humiliating recantation by friends, and that 
he was seventy years old and broken in health at the time. The 
whole story is well and ithpartially told by Herr von Gebler. 

Mr. Fox Bourne has set himself to write the first complete 
biography of John Locke,’ one of the few Englishmen who has been 
thoroughly appreciated beyond his own country ; and he has succeeded 
very fairly in his task. He has taken pains to investigate previously 
untouched sources of information, and has produced an interesting 
work which leaves little to be told hereafter. Locke’s public and 
private life are well described, with judiciously chosen aid from Locke 
himself. It is his private life with which Mr. Fox Bourne apparently 
sympathises most, as we certainly do. The great metaphysician had 
indeed no small share, both in doing and in suffering, in the events of 
the stirring times in which he lived; and his conduct throughout is 
creditable to him. But his invariable uprightness, his constant kind- 
liness and thought for others, his wise observation : these, even more 
than his great fame, make his biography an interesting and improving 
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study. There is a great deal in Locke’s career, his employments, his 
political occupations, his relations with women, which remind us of 
Swift, but with what a difference ! Locke did not hate his benefactors, 
he never regarded politics as a means of satisfying ambition or private 
ends, and he broke the heart of no woman. Mr. Fox Bourne has 
treated this excellent life worthily. 

Mr. Todhunter has undertaken a very remarkable task. He has 
produced two volumes * on the writings of the late Dr. Whewell, 
which are to be complemented by’a personal memoir by a member of 
the family. We feel a little inclined to ask whether, considering the 
comparatively narrow sphere of his life, so much need be written about 
Dr. Whewell. But when we find that Mr. Todhunter attributes to 
him an attractive simplicity and “an entire absence of self-assertion,” 
and then think of the general verdict, we are bound to recognise 
how widely apart different opinion may lie. We do not, for instance, 
agree with Mr. Todhunter in regarding a “ warm concern in the for- 
tunes of his friends, even when they might be considered in some 
degree as his rivals,” as a noteworthy virtue. The volume which is 
devoted to correspondence we have found uninteresting. The letters 
are, to be sure, such as none but a man of very high attainments and 
of great zeal for knowledge could have written; but they hardly 
increase our admiration of the philosopher nor our interest in the man. 
Time plays havoc with private judgments, and it is a dubious benefit 
to Whewell’s memory to publish such notes as these on books read :-— 


“ Feb. 1823.-‘Elia’ (which Mr, Todhunter thinks it necessary to explain 
by the words ‘Essays by Charles Lamb’).—Ingenious, and showing a 
kind and good-humoured disposition in many places ; but conceited and 
strained. The singular narrowness of his materials and mode of specula- 
tion forces him to follow out all the phraseological, moral, and metaphysical 
relations of his subject in the narrow field which his habits of combination 
and observation give him.” 

“ Sept. 1824. Southey’s ‘ Roderick.’—As touching and beautiful as ever.” 

The charge of narrowness reads oddly five pages after a passage in 
which the writer, commenting on the famous Biot speaking English 
imperfectly, remarks :— 

“ When he was silent you looked at him with veneration—the moment 
he began to speak, the ridiculous mingled itself with your impressions. 
His bad English and false accent gave you a superiority over him 
You could not do justice to what he said till you had repeated it to your- 
self divested of peculiarities of pronunciation.” 

These remarks, if made on Dr. Whewell when travelling by a foreign 
hotel-waiter, would probably have been just, and would not have 
caused notice ; but, just or unjust, they are surely beneath a scientific 
philosopher's making. Turning to Mr. Todhunter’s chapters on 
Whewell’s published works, we are bound to say that we have seldom 
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seen so ludicrous an attempt in such a lofty form. The editor has, 
we believe, long laboured in the production of mathematical class- 
books, and appears to have acquired a violent passion for figures and 
whatever can be measured with a foot-rule. In his heart of hearts he 
evidently considers Whewell’s efforts to write English hexameters his 
greatest achievement. The one important and never-failing feature of 
his criticism is the careful mention of the number of pages in every 
edition of a work, and it is evidently a labour of love when the num- 
ber of misprints can be added. He also adds an account of every 
pamphlet or article (with minutely accurate dimensions) to which any 
publication of Whewell gave rise. He frequently gives extracts from 
these important documents, quoting admiringly, for instance, from a 
Rev. John Peat :— 
“ Roll on, God’s mighty clockwork ! roll and chime ! 

Ye tell the hours of universal time ; 

God is your mighty mainspring—God your soul, 

His word hath wound you up, and on ye roll.” 

Our own watch reminds us that it too is rolling on; and merely 
wishing by the way that we had one which was wound up by its own 
mainspring, we will briefly comment on Mr. Todhunter in his own 
style. Inthe year 1876, Mr. Todhunter published a work entitled 
William Whewell, D.D., in two octavo volumes. The first volume 
contains xxxi. pp. of title and prefatory matter and 416 pp. of text. 
The second has i. p. of title, no prefatory matter, and 439 pp. of text. 
It has no index. It was reviewed in an article of z lines in the A B, 
and in one of y lines in the C D. Many persons neglected to pur- 
chase it. Of those who purchased, many omitted to read it. 

Until we read Miss Clayton’s book *® we had no idea that England 
possessed so many female artists. This lady, however, supplies us with 
the dates of the pictures and marriages, and of the number of children, 
&c., of some hundreds. She rarely attempts criticism, which is per- 
haps well. Mrs. E. M. Ward probably never received so singular a 
commendation of her pictures of children as this : “ Her lovely babies 
and children—surely tempting enough to make the most amiable of 
gourmets ready to second Dean Swift’s memorable proposition—are 
familiar,” &c. Whether cannibalic desire was the precise feeling which 
Mrs. Ward hoped to excite may be doubted. 

One of the most imposing publications of the quarter is an “ Auto- 
biography of one Karl Friedrich von Kléden,” *° a man who by per- 
severing industry and uprightness raised himself from a very poor posi- 
tion to a state of reasonable comfort, and has on that account been styled, 
in accordance with the vulgar phrase, a self-made man. Born the child 
of a Prussian soldier, he was thrown on the world at a very early age. 
He served a hard apprenticeship in Berlin, during which he studied with 
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heroic efforts, and finally procured for himself, considerably after the 
usual age, a university course. He gained his living, and some little 
distinction, as an engraver of maps, afterwards became a teacher, and 
was founder of an important trades-school at Berlin. He died in 
1856 in his seventieth year. His career was doubtless most creditable 
to him, and is. an encouraging example to those who are poor and 
persevering. In other respects the book is dull in the extreme; and 
probably few would be more surprised than its writer if he could see 
that it is produced so handsomely in a foreign country. 

The first volume of the biography of Sir William Parker *! contains 
his life down to his promotion to flag-rank in 1830, and is a very 
interesting narrative of a stirring career. Entering the navy in 1793, 
at eleven years of age, he served through that period when to be a 
British sailor must have been the proudest possible boast. Being a 
nephew of Earl St. Vincent, he was lucky enough to see plenty of 
active service, and found himself a post-captain at the age of twenty. 
He was a favourite of Nelson, but was not so fortunate as to share 
in the glories of Trafalgar. He remained on active service through- 
out the French wars, after which he had a long rest, until he was sent 
to Greece in 1828. Like many of the famous sailors of those days, 
he was a man of high moral character. His family affections were 
exceptionally tender, and the letters to his mother in the present 
volume are models of what such letters should be. He also made a 
most noble use of his prize-money in procuring comforts and luxuries 
for his parents. The story is well told by Admiral Phillimore. It is 
very full of naval details, and he evidently wishes to convey an idea 
of the*navy of that time in addition to his immediate subject ; and, 
seeing how little we read now about our best service, he is wise in so 
doing. We shall look eagerly for the second volume of this interest- 
ing book. 

A less fortunate, though not less noble sailor, is commemorated in 
our next book,*? a memorial of the late Commodore Goodenough by 
his widow. The chief events of his pious life and his heroic death 
are too recent to require notice here. Suffice it to’say, that his jour- 
nal and the brief narrative form a very interesting and fitting memo- 
rial of a duty-loving Christian. 

The supplementary volume of the “ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” * 
contains a number of photographic illustrations of places and persons 
mentioned in the work, not forgetting a neat portrait of the author, 
together with some letters and extracts from journals. Many of the 
photographs are taken from very poor drawings or pictures (the 
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portrait of Miss Grace Naylor, for instance), and must therefore 
needs be poor themselves. We should not greatly care to possess 
this volume for our part ; but it will doubtless interest some of the 
many who delight in the original book. 

Another story of a quiet life is a life of a modest divine, Father 
Gratry’s Life of Henri Perreyve,*+ which is translated by the author of 
“A Dominican Artist.” The subject of this sketch was an extremely 
pious young priest who died in 1865 at the age of thirty-one. The 
memoir was written by a distinguished and much older friend, who has 
died since its publication. The young Perreyve’s life was, as we have 
said, one of deep piety and self-devotion. It was without any inci- 
dent, or any lesson save that taught by the example of self-control ; 
and this we are not inclined to regard as beneficial—it is too morbid. 
The story is told gracefully enough by the venerable writer ; but the 
note, of affection which runs through it is what men of the world call 
maudlin. We can imagine that such a book is a consolation and joy 
to Perreyve’s family and friends ; but why it should be translated, and 
who will read it in English, we cannot guess, unless it be a few enthu- 
siastic Ritualists, Its influence will be unhealthy as far as it goes. 

Astle’s “ Origin and Progress of Writing” * is re-issued by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus in the imposing largeness of type and page so 
much admired in the days of the Regency, when books were pro- 
duced apparently for any purpose rather than of being read. The 
erudition of this work is now antiquated, but that many sheets of 
fac-simile of MS. of course retain their value, which is very 
considerable. 

Professor Stoll’s ‘Mythology for Higher Schools” ** has deservedly 
attained a sixth edition, besides having been translated into English, 
Dutch, Danish, Italian, Greek, and Icelandic. The book is short, 
well arranged, and usefully illustrated from the best sources. 

“The Hundred of Scarsdale” is the subject of the first volume of a 
work by Mr. J. C. Cox on the Derbyshire churches.*7 The book con- 
tains several heliotype views of the churches discussed. The work 
seems to be carefully and judiciously done, and no labour has been 
spared on the archeological details. Mr. Cox has, moreover, not 
limited his observations to the churches. In each case he tells what is 
known, or what is ascertainable, of the history of the parish. A work 
of this kind can have only a local value. As such, we cordially recom- 
mend it to those interested in the district. 





34 “Henri Perreyve.” By A. Gratry, Prétre de l’Oratoire, Professeur de la 
Morale Evangélique & la Sorbonne, et Membre de 1l’Académie Francaise. 
London : Rivingtons. 

35 ¢*The Origin and Progress of Writing.” By Thomas Astle, Esq., F.R.S., 
F.A.S. London: Chatto & Windus. 

86 “Handbuch der Religion und Mythologie der Griechen und Romer fiir 
Gymnasien.” Von H. W. Stoll, Professor zu Weilburg. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner. . 

37 “Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire.” By J. Charles Cox. Vol. I. 
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Messrs. Moxon have issued the first of six volumes which are to 
contain the “ Life, Letters, and Works of Charles Lamb.”** This 
volume contains Talfourd’s two memoirs, dovetailed together, and 
annotated by Mr. Fitzgerald, and a part of Lamb’s correspondence with 
Coleridge. The book is of a handy size, and this will be, we presume, 
the best edition of Lamb. 

A fourth edition of the late Miss Martineau’s “ Biographical 
Sketches ”°® has just been issued. The book is too well known to 
require much notice here; we will merely call attention to the large- 
ness of grasp and to the justice of criticism by which these obituary 
sketches are marked. The present edition contains four notices not 
previously published in book form, as well as the remarkable autobio- 
graphical sketch lately printed in the Daily News, which Miss Martineau 
wrote twenty-one years ago in anticipation of approaching death. 

Three sermons,*’ preached respectively by the Bishops of Oxford and 
Rochester and Mr. F. A. Marriott, on the unhappy death of the late 
Lord Lyttelton, together with a few lines by Mr. Gladstone reprinted 
from the Guardian, have been issued in a small volume, which tells us 
nothing except that the four contributors had a very high opinion of 
the deceased peer. 

Dr. Ludwig von Sybel sends us a small pamphlet,*! in which he 
maintains that the Talleyrand Zeus in the Louvre is older than the 
better-known Otricoli Zeus in the Vatican ; and that the former belongs 
to the very highest period of Greek sculpture, and is probably by 
Phidias, while the Vatican head is a Roman copy of a statue of the 
time of Alexander. Whether it was worth while to spend so much 
labour on so small a point may be doubted. However, Dr. Von Sybel 
gives us some very interesting passages of art-criticism. 

Professor George Stephens of Copenhagen *? has issued a paper in 
which he endeavours to prove that Macbeth’s decisive defeat took 
place at Dundee, and that a runic stone which was found at Hégby in 
Sweden in the seventeenth century is a contemporaneous memorial of 
a Dane who served in Siward’s army, and fell in that action. There 
can, of course, be little but conjecture in such a matter. 

We warmly welcome a contribution*® by Dr. Kolbing to the critical 
study of the early English and Icelandic literature. In the present 
volume he compares minutely various English versions of the Theo- 
philus legend with the French and Latin versions; our translation of 
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the painful but living story of Gregory is laid by the side of the French 
version, and also the rendering of Hartmann von Aue; and again the 
French, Spanish, and English versions of the story of “ Partonope of 
Blois” are discussed. The remaining and greater part of the volume 
is devoted to the examination of various Icelandic poems, and of the 
rimur in general, Although Dr. Kélbing’s papers are scientific 
criticisms, they possess at the same time the rare merit of being very 
interesting ; and their perusal will be agreeable to every man of letters, 
however little he may care for text-criticisms in general. We are 
glad to note that Dr. Kélbing has undertaken a full edition of the 
Partonope for the Early English Text Society; and we congratulate our- 
selves on the fact that so thorough and careful a critic is labouring on 
our early literature, feeling sure that his work will greatly stimulate and 
extend the study of it. We quote with interest and absolute respect 
the dedication of the present book, “ Seiner Lina, als Erinnerung an 
gemeinschaftliche Studien im Britt. Museum und der Bodleiana im 
Sommer 1875, zugeeignet von Eugen.” 





BELLES LETTRES. 


“A geht pt upon novels is of the vaguest kind. Each reviewer 
uses terms in some peculiar sense of his own. When a critic pro- 
nounces a novel to be “ interesting” or “ readable,” he employs these 
epithets probably in reference to some other novel, or to some ideal 
standard of his own. Sometimes the reviewer entertains original 
ideas upon art, and judges the story by some newcanon. A little 
time ago a well-known novelist brought out what appeared to us a 
most miserably dull tale—dull even when tried by her own standard of 
production. To our surprise a well-known critic eulogised the story 
because it contained a chapter on the manufacture of gloves. We 
have no doubt the particular chapter on gloves was written with 
a full knowledge of the subject. Doubtless, too, it was highly in- 
teresting to ladies. But what has the manufacture of gloves to 
do with Art, as Art should be understood in its connection with 
novels? The end and aim of a novel is not to supply information 
on this or that subject. It is no more the object of a novel to teach 
this or that special piece of information than it is the object of the 
Venus of Melos todoso. - We are led into these remarks because the 
number of novels which profess to combine instruction with amuse- 
ment is so greatly on the increase. We return, however, to the point 
from which we started, the lax criticism of novel-reviewers, Some 
excuse may be found for them. It is excessively difficult, without 
doing injustice to the author, to criticise the average novel of the 
day. We have a fair specimen of it before us, in “ The Days of his 
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Vanity.”! There is nothing either very good or very bad to be said 
about the three volumes. The writer possesses some humour and 
some idea of character-drawing. Every now and then he does him- 
self great injustice by pouring forth a quantity of truisms and com- 
monplaces. For instance, the following sentences are all taken 
from the first two pages of the third volume :—“ There is nothing so 
terrible as change.” ‘We are none of us the same men now we 
were last month.” “The things we could do yesterday we cannot 
do to-day.” “We change our being every moment that we live.” 
Now, as Tupper made a reputation by little sentences of this kind, 
the author of “ The Days of his Vanity” may have a brilliant future 
awaiting him. But yet, as inall these average novels, there are some 
gleams of better things. The best chapter in the story is “ A First 
Night.” Had the writer only bestowed a little more pains, it might 
have been nearly as successful as the piece which he describes. We 
trust, however, that the author will remember his own criticisms upon 
criticism. He very rightly says, “ A sensible man uses the judgment 
of a critic only as a means of forming a judgment of his own.” We 
think, however, that he very much over-estimates the power of 
criticism. If a man has the right stuff in him, no criticism can long 
keep him down. Criticism is often- wofully unjust, but unjust 
criticism is its own corrective, by producing a corresponding amount 
of antagonism. Novels, however, are more often unfairly treated 
through the carelessness and idleness of the reviewer, than from any 
other cause. If the writer of “The Days of his Vanity” really 
wishes us to be sincere in our criticism of him, we should say that 
his great fault is a habit of sermonising. Some of his remarks, 
especially upon women and woman’s-love, in the first chapter of the 
third volume, strike us as being very acute. But they would have 
been far more telling had they been put in a dramatic dialogue than 
in their present form. 

“Martin Laws”? is another of those average novels which are so 
difficult to criticise with any degree of justice to the author. It 
opens well, and the critic is led to expect great things. The charac- 
ter of the hero when young is more than fairly done. Some strokes 
are admirable. But somehow or another our interest in him gradu- 
ally fails. The old schoolmaster and the German teacher are also 
good in their ways, but a great deal more might be made of them. 
The female characters are hardly so satisfactory. One or two of the 
descriptions show that the author is a close observer of many of the 
less-noticed aspects of nature. 

“ Hogan, M.P.”? is really very cleverly written from the first page 
to the last. The humour is excellent, and thoroughly native. Per- 
haps for an English taste a little too much whisky flows about. 





1 “The Days of his Vanity: A Passage in the Life of a Young Man.” By 
Sydney Grundy, London: Samuel Tinsley. 1876. 

* “Martin Laws.” London: Samuel Tinsley. 1876. 

3 “Hogan, M.P.: A Novel.” London: Henry S. King & Co. 1876. 
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We are inclined also to think that the tale, as a tale, would have 
been better with some of the political discussions left out. It is in 
social sketches that the author’s power is seen to the greatest advan- 
tage. There is probably a future in store for the writer of ‘ Hogan, 
M.P.,” if he will keep to the ground which he knows so well and can 
describe so brilliantly. 

Except in novelists of the very highest class, we seldom find any 
deep poetical feeling. In Mr. Trollope’s novels, for instance, we do 
not remember ever to have been struck by any description of the 
beauties of nature such as we find in George Eliot, and even in lesser 
writers, as Charles Kingsley and George Macdonald. In Miss 
Fraser-Tytler’s works, we always find a deep poetical vein of feel- 
ing manifesting itself in many ways—in religion, in sympathy with 
the sorrows of the poor, and, lastly, in a description of the beauties 
of nature. No novelist has, perhaps, in a quiet way, given us so 
many lovely pictures of English scenery as Miss Fraser-Tytler. In 
“‘ Jonathan,” * her hand has not lost its cunning. Her description of 
the Shelbourne woods, with their primroses and bluebells, is admir- 
able. No less admirable is the picture of Shelbourne Place, with its 
elms and daffodils. In painting the minuter scenes, too, of village 
life—the squabbles between the washerwomen, the talk at the village 
forge— Miss Fraser-Tytler is second only to George Eliot. But she is 
no imitator. Her manner is far quieter, and, if we may use the term, 
far less aggressive. Miss Fraser-Tytler deals in less glowing colours. 
She uses neutral tints and quiet greys. This gives her books a 
peculiar character of their own. As we read her tales, we feel, to 
quote one of her descriptions from “Jonathan,” that “the air is 
soft, and that there is the quickening warmth of a spring sun, s0 
that the oldest are elated into a feeling of renewed youth.” “Jona- 
than” is entirely taken up with village life. Now it requires the 
very highest gifts of the novelist to make the “annals of the poor” 
attractive. One day is like another in a village. Such a tale as 
“Jonathan” will not bear analysis in the pages of a review. Its 
interest depends entirely upon the delicacy of the writer’s touches, 
which must vanish in any analysis. We cannot too strongly recom- 
mend “Jonathan” to all novel-readers who appreciate the charms of 
poetry, insight into character, and sympathy with the sorrows of 
others. 

A compound of “Jane Eyre” and “The Mill on the Floss,” an 
ill-disposed reviewer might say of “Rose Turquand.”® The criti- 
cism, though superficially true, would be most flagrantly unjust. 
To both of these novels “Rose Turquand” certainly bears some 
outward resemblances. First, with regard to “Jane Eyre.” 
The heroine of this new tale, in some few respects, is placed 
in somewhat similar circumstances to the heroine of the old. 





4 Jonathan: A Novel.” By C.C. Fraser-Tytler. London: Richard Bentley 


& Son. 1876. 
5 “Rose Turquand.” By Ellice Hopkins. London: Macmillan & Co, 1876. 
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We have, too, some ghost scenes, which, to some readers, may 
recall a portion of the older story. But here all resemblance 
ceases. ‘‘Rose Turquand” possesses the charm of style, culture, 
and a breadth of thought to which “Jane Eyre” cannot make 
the slightest pretence. We have ourselves always considered 
“Jane Eyre” greatly overrated. It was a publisher’s success, just as 
“Romola” was a publisher’s failure. Yet no one would dream of 
comparing the two novels, The success of “Jane Eyre” was un- 
doubtedly owing to its sensational scenes. The artist rejects the 
very passages which made the fortune of that tale. They offend 
against the first principles of art. The want of knowledge of the 
world and an absence of true character, as opposed to mere charac- 
terisation, offend even less critical readers. Much more might be 
said, but it is not our object just now to point out the shortcomings 
of “Jane Eyre.” We wish rather to call attention to the wide 
difference which exists between the principles which govern the 
art in “Jane Eyre” and in “Rose Turquand.” In her breadth 
of culture, the author of “Rose Turquand” approaches George 
Eliot rather than Charlotte Bronté. Rose Turquand, in_her- 
self, as far as feelings go, more nearly resembles Maggie 
Tulliver in certain aspects than Jane Eyre. The hands, the 
reviewer might say, are the hands of Jane Eyre, but the voice is 
the voice of Maggie Tulliver. Here are the same problems, old and 
yet ever new, which are asked by George Eliot, but here in some re- 
spects answered very differently. We say in some respects, because, 
after all, wide apart as their doctrines may be, yet both writers 
occupy common ground. They meet at last. If, too, as we suppose, 
the writer of “ Rose Turquand” is young, the probabilities are that 
she will approach still nearer to George Eliot. There is even in this 
story a certain resemblance in the views put into the mouth of Sir 
Allan Keith, the eminent surgeon—who, by the way, somewhat re- 
sémbles Lydgate in ‘‘ Middlemarch ”—and those advanced by George 
Eliot when speaking in her own person. But this we do not press. 
The views may be put into Sir Allan’s mouth simply to give consis- 
tency and dramatic effect to his character. If an author wishes to 
portray the tendency of the times in which he lives—and to be suc- 
cessful he must do this—it will be necessary for him to give expres- 
. sion to views in which he may or may not share. The character in 
this story is Rose Turquand. She stands out by herself. It is in 
portraying her sorrows, her trials, the many sides of her character, 
her varied and complex feelings, her tender, loving nature, which can 
find for so long nothing on which to expend her love, and above all, 
her hunger for a higher and nobler life, that the writer’s genius is 
so triumphantly shown. It is always dangerous for a reviewer to 
commit himself to decided opinions upon a new book and a new 
writer. But we have no hesitation in saying that “ Rose Turquand” 
is, as far as art is concerned, nearly perfect. We may or may not 
agree with the writer’s views, and we may or may not answer 
the great problem of life as Rose Turquand does, but this has 
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nothing to do with art. It would be hard in contemporary fiction to 
match the early scenes in which the life of this poor desolate 
orphan is painted—her attachment to the good-hearted but some 
what narrow-souled pedant of a tutor—the agony of her parting 
with him, and the conflict of emotions which is ever going on in her 
own mind. 


‘¢ What was this life? What was the meaning of it all? How blank 
and meaningless it all looked, like a stained-glass window seen from with- 
out. Was there any within, behind the veil, where the blackness would 
resolve itself into a glorious meaning, bright with angel and martyr and 
celestial radiance? Or behind the veil were there only worms, corrup- 
tion, darkness, annihilation—the only constant monument to human hope, 
aspiration, sorrow, prayer, duty—a grave? Why should she always 
have to suffer from what was highest, most God-like, with her? All 
other instincts fulfilled themselves with joy ; the bird built its nest with 
a flutter of happy wings and warbling throat, and her young were given 
her ; the silkworm wove contentedly its satin shroud, and came forth a 
white and winged thing. And were the highest instincts of all alone to 
remain unfulfilled, instinctive yearnings, longings infinite, after love and 
goodness and higher life? Were they alone to find their completion in 
suffering, in hunger, and despair, in dust and corruption? .... And 
that great world without, was it not an echo of her world within, nay, 
worse, in its sin as well as its sorrow? Oh! those sights and sounds of 
a London street ! That little child brought up to curse and lie and steal, 
‘not so much born as damned into the world ;’ that woman ruined down 
into a heap of unwomanly rags by the love and truth within her ; those 
faces worn with the pitiful toiling and moiling for a bit of bread; the 
great human life that dragged its wounded length along in pain like some 
half-trampled thing in the dust. Was there a God indeed? Was He 
indeed perfect Love, Wisdom, and Power? How then could He bear 
with His own world? Upon the girl’s soul had ‘come that dread shadow 
of the existence of evil, through which the highest and most thoughtful 
spirits must pass—the ‘weight of this heavy unintelligible world, which 
bows the strongest at times—that dark sphinx at the opening of life, which 
must be slain, not answered,—that problem, ‘que l'on ne resout pas, 
mais que l’on franchit.’ And she stood alone with none to help her.”— 
(Vol. i. pp. 127-129.) 


This is the complex problem which the writer sets before us in the 
life of this poor desolate orphan, with thoughts ‘“ beyond the reaches 
of her soul.” Most will answer the problem according to their dif- 
ferent natures, whilst, on the other hand, some of us believe it to be 
unanswerable. The writer finds an answer,—not indeed the answer 
which we should give, but an answer which has undoubtedly saved 
many good and loving natures, and turned, at least for them, the 
bitterness of life into sweetness—an answer which, for its liberality 
of tone and large-heartedness, is beyond all praise. No one, in 
short, can possibly read “ Rose Turquand” without feeling their higher 
nature awakened, their sympathies widened. It is a book to be 
read and re-read. The questions which it sets before us can never 
grow old or fail in interest. So much for the general character of 
the book. We must now further consider the autlior as an artist. 
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The style is excellent, clear, and distinct. It bears the impress of a 
highly cultivated mind, thoroughly in earnest, and keenly alive to the 
great controversies of the day. Throughout there is a sustained 
elevation of tone, which very often rises into eloquence. The lighter 
passages are relieved by a humour which is never strained, and which 
is best seen in such very different characters as Octavius Hawkins, 
Sir Allan Keith, and that modern fast girl of the period, ‘‘ Harry,” 
as Henrietta Adair was called. Nor must we forget to especially 
notice the charming pictures from nature with which the tale is 
studded. Here is a sketch of English scenery seen from a train :— 


“ At last, to her great relief, Rose found herself safely ensconced in a 
second-class carriage, looking out with great dreamy eyes, as London was 
. left far behind, on that sweet English pastoral chanted in swift anapzstic 
measure before her,—grey village churches gathering the lichen-gilt. 
hamlet about them like a mother with her children at her knee, and 
water-lightnings tremulous among dark-leaved alders, cottages ‘laid like a 
linnet’s eggs in nests of green,’ wind-loved aspens with the morning skies 
blown through them, and now a rich spired city, a moment seen with all 
its multitudinous toiling life, then blotted out in the wide silence of azure 
hill and sunshiny heath ; and all with that strange, dream-like vanishing 
into space which seems to bring with it a kind of drowsy peace, a feeling 
as if nothing in life was worth caring much for.”—(Vol. i. pp. 150, 151.) 


Here, again, is a description of the first view of the evil-omened 
Priory, where Rose was destined to play so eventful a part :— 


“ But now Rose was lost to everything but a sense of enjoyment, as they 
left the railroad for the long picturesque drive by which alone the Priory 
could be reached, enjoying it all in her intensely silent fashion, with 
clasped hands and intent gaze, as by degrees civilised turnpike roads were 
left behind, and they slowly toiled up and up the hillside lanes, green 
channels of lowland sweetness that caught the distance in bramble-arched 
frames, and leaning on the wild hillside, gave place to wide moorland and 
upland valley, ‘shut in with high blue lines of lovely sea,’ which now, to 
Rose’s delight, became visible in the distance; and here and there deli- 
cious wooded dells, where the waters gather and the golden sunlights 
lengthen and linger, till at last by a sudden bend of the road, just where 
the hills opened out into a wide, partially wooded valley, they turned into 
the Priory gates, and in a few minutes came on the old house, its windows 
all afire against the west, as if it were determined to glare down the 
gossiping stories of evil fame that had gathered about it.”—(Vol. i. pp. 
153, 154.) 


In all her descriptions the writer ennobles the scenery by allying 
it with some human feeling. Equally good is her description of the 
Priory gardens, for which unfortunately we cannot find room. We 
must, however, make a place for the description of an early autumn 
morning, which is somewhat spoiled by being separated from the 
context :— 

“Itwas alovely autumn morning after this stormy night, with that 
indescribable sense of freshness and repose, of richness and fruitfulness, 


which belongs to a September morning. The deep, rain-washed blue 
glittered among the dark green trees, which here and there were dashed 
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with flecks of gold and crimson, against which some fine old Scotch firs 
showed blue, their porphyry pillars reddening with the early sun, and 
scattering delicious piney odours on the breeze, Here and there red fruit 
flashed like great rubies in a few rare old apple-trees grey with lichen. 
Allan Keith strolled in and out of the deserted paths, meditatively smoking 
his meerschaum, with his hands thrust deep down into his pockets, keenly 
alive to the beauty of the morning, and a whole world of surface thought 
going on within him; now stooping down to examine some winged thing, 
and slowly hammering out in his brain the various steps of insect meta- 
morphosis, and now pausing to try and catch distinctly some note with 
which he was unfamiliar; but deep down below the springs of thought 
one longing expectation that had no words, but which was only keen per- 
vasive consciousness,”—(Vol. ii, pp. 103, 104.) 


Here again the scene, exquisite as it is, is not introduced for its 
own sake, but is rightly subordinated to the human interest. Of the 
pathos of the book, of the scenes, especially between Rose Turquand 
and the helpless cripple Charles Adair, we have not spoken, for we 
hope that every reader will be able to find these out for himself. We 
must, however, call attention toa passage in which Rose’s feelings are 
described when she receives her first letter from her old tutor, that 
good, pedantie, cat-loving, Isaac-Newton-like, Octavius Hawkins. 
The letter was simply a long dry disquisition on the true interpreta- 
tion of cuneiform inscriptions and the nature of y: and its. etymolo- 
gical affinity with xs. 


“There was something pathetic in the wealth of emotion that Rose 
lavished upon it: the trembling hands that spread it out, the throbbing 
heart that treasured it, the soft kisses showered upon it—her very own 
letter from her very own friend ; as out of a few bare sticks some nested 
bird in spring makes, with palpitating wings and tremulous throat and 
bubbling song, a house where she can lay her young. Yet not even the 
idealising power of affection in one who had so very few to be kind to 
her could altogether drown the sense of want, the old miserable heart- 
hunger, the longing, that would come back and back again, to be loved 
with some sweeter, nearer love than this, to be loved even as she loved.” 
—(Vol. i. p. 187.) 


And very beautifully and very delicately is the story told how 
Rose Turquand is at last loved with the same love as she loves with. 
Goethe was fond of saying that the things which we earnestly desire 
when we are young come upon us in showers in old age. It is by 
no means so in all cases. But it is well it should be so sometimes 
in fiction. It is well that we should sometimes enjoy our ideal, if it 
is only in imagination. In conclusion, we feel that we have not done 
justice to the beauty of the story in our very imperfect criticism. 
Besides the principal characters there are several minor personages, 
who would make the fortune of any novel—the weak, good-natured, 
henpecked Mr. Adair, his business-like, cold, cynical, cruel wife, 
and Mademoiselle Buisson, the French governess, hard and narrow, 
but well-meaning and good according to her lights. ‘“ Ellice Hopkins,” 
we suppose, is an assumed name. We have spoken of the writer as 
a lady, though we do not feel certain that we are right. Whether 
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right or wrong on this point, there can be no doubt that a new 
novelist of most remarkable power has suddenly appeared amongst us. 

Mark Twain’s new novel® is intended rather for boys and girls 
than the subscribers to Mudie’s. Mark Twain’s wit too often de- 
pends on mere mannerism. He relies too often upon spelling for 
his point. Whether English boys and girls will appreciate the 
humour of “Tom Sawyer” as much as their American cousins, ap- 
pears to us very doubtful. We want to be born in the States to 
appreciate the allusions. Aristophanes himself is often dull from 
our ignorance of Attic slang. In an English edition of Mark 
Twain's works we would venture to suggest that a glossary would be 
useful. 

“Cross Lights”? is an excellently chosen title. The author, too, 
does not make the lights plain till the very last page in the last 
volume. This is as it should be. Plot interest is certainly one of 
the legitimate pleasures of novel-reading. The authoress—for we 
think that, in spite of the masculine name on the title-page, we 
can detect the fine “ Roman hand ” of a lady—has, however, much to 
learn. “Cross Lights” is evidently a first novel. Novel-writing 
demands some apprenticeship. The authoress evidently has a true 
conception of what character should mean, as may be seen in her 
pictures of the miser and the entomologist ; but she rather spoils 
the effect by surrounding them with too many subordinate person- 
ages. We do not see the wood for the trees. Again, the authoress 
plainly perceives that it is the novelist’s highest art to carry on the 
story by allowing the different characters to develop themselves, 
especially in dramatic dialogues. This, however, is the novelist’s 
highest triumph. It has been achieved only by one or two of the greatest 
masters in fiction. Some of the dialogues in “Cross Lights” are 
very natural, and have evidently been photographed, so to speak, 
from real life. But great care must be exercised lest too hard an 
impression—an impression of excessive realism—should be con- 
veyed to the reader’s mind. The dialogues in “Cross Lights” are 
evidently transcripts from real life; but a dialogue in a novel should 
be something more than a transcript. It must be, so to speak, 
passed through the writer’s own mind, and transformed by the 
power of his imagination. The same criticism applies to the letters 
in “Cross Lights.” The author is quite right to give them. No- 


thing lets us more into the secret workings of the mind of each- 


character than their letters. They play, or may be made to play, as the 
author evidently feels, as important a part as the dialogue. We 
regret that the author has not given more scope to her descriptive 
powers. These are of no ordinary kind, as may be seen by the 
picture of the sea in a storm at the Outrocks in the third volume 








6 «The Adventures of Tom Sawyer.” By Mark Twain. London: Chatto & 


Windus. 1876. 
7 «Cross Lights; or, Major Crossbie’s Vow.” By Adam Carter. London: 


Tinsley Brothers. 1876. 
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(p. 93), and again in the poetical description of early spring, also in 
the same volume (p. 149). The printer has in one or two places made 
sad havoc with the author’s meaning. Here is a passage which is 
utterly bewildering; “I shall get a curricle stretched for myself to 
fish out of ; because they are of no weight, and it takes it out of a 
fellow to have to pull one of these things about, when one has been 
shot in the shoulder” (vol. iii. p. 155). “ Curricle” is evidently a 
misprint for “ coracle.” To those who like a light, gossiping, amus- 
ing tale, full of chit-chat and anecdote, “Cross Lights” may be 
recommended. But we must distinctly say that. it is more a book 
for young ladies than men. ; 

Milton’s saying that he wrote prose with only his left hand, though 
profoundly untrue of himself, is applicable to. most poets. What 
sort of a novel would Tennyson write? We do not know whether 
the question has ever been asked in print, but it certainly has often 
been discussed in private. We are not now going to attempt to 
answer it. The question, however, hag been .suggested to us by 
Joaquin Miller’s novel ‘The One Fair Woman.”® Its great fault as 
a novel is that it requires plot interest. The chapters are not bound 
together by any laws of sequence. We may begin where we like, 
and leave off where we like, and the story is not injured. But “The 
One Fair Woman” contains far worse faults than this, though none 
of them.so injurious to its reputation amongst the subscribers at 
circulating libraries. These good people must have plot at any 
price. This is the reason why Miss Braddon and Mr. Wilkie Collins 
are so popular. For the public, plot first and plot second. We, for 
our own part, although attaching some importance to plot interest, 
do not consider its omission entirely fatal to a novel. Thackeray, at 
all events, managed to dispense with it.. The great fault of “The 
One Fair Woman” is the absence of .individuality. The author 
cannot draw character.. His personages area mere bundle of 
characterisations. /-H@ draws, too, from without and not from with- 
in. Unless he entirely-alters his method, he can never hope to rise 
into the first rank of novelists. He is very clever, very fanciful, but 
never deep. He is often witty, but scarcely ever humorous. His 
sketches, in a word, are all drawn from the surface. To say that he 
is far above the ordinary novelist is to say nothing. His deserip- 
tions of their kind,—but then it is not of the highest kind,—are 
admirable. Here, for instance, is a clever sketch of Hyde Park, 
taken at the height of the London season :— 


“The most mournful sight to me is that of an Englishman driving in 
Hyde Park for pleasure. He sits as if he was bolstered up in a bed and his 
physician was feeling his pulse. He is so stiff that you might imagine him 
chiselled from out of very ugly stone, hat and all. You had almost as well 
expect to see a Grenadier Guardsman lift his bearskin cap as to see an 
Englishman’s hat move from his head, unless a royal personage appears, 





8 “The One Fair Woman.” By Joaquin Miller. London: Chapman & Hall. 
1876, . 
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while he takes this mournful round in the great ride of the kingdom. The 
marble head of Julius Cesar is about as likely to fall from the shoulders 
of the bust in the British Museum as is the head of an Englishman to 
turn to the right or the left. as he sits there, holding his hands so stiffly, 
looking so stern, so pitiful, as if he was expecting every moment to hear 
that melancholy physician say that he must die to-morrow. The poor 
stand on the outside, fifty deep, and look on in silence at this pageant of 
bleak solemnity. All London is there in the season. The carriages are at 
least four deep. They are packed in like sardines; there is not room 
enough left for a baby-cart. They move at one and the same mournful 
pace the whole string round. They look in the same direction ; they wear 
the same clothes, the same sad, woe-begone, and melancholy look, the same 
doleful, doomed expression, the whole drive through—the indescribable 
expression of the damned.”—(Vol. i. pp. 23, 24.) 


This is the best bit of description of the many descriptions in the 
story, and it is certainly very clever. But mere description will never 
supply the place of analysis and dramatic situation. When we again 
meet Mr, Joaquin Miller as a novelist, we shall hope to find the story 
better kept in hand, the characters more’sharply defined, the dialogue 
helping to forward the‘plot, and not, as now, rambling vaguely in 
every direction, and, ‘above all, more’ dramatic power. 

“The Reward of Constancy ”® is, the author informs us, founded 
upon fact. We have no reason to doubt the statement, but we must 
say that a more lifeless, flabby tale we have never read. Further, the 
author informs us that the characters are all'real. Whether they will 
thank him for bringing them forward before the public, in the 
way in which he has done, is, we should.think, very doubtful. Of 
literary power we do not perceive the very slightest trace. The author 
apologises because he has not treated at greater length the married life 
of the hero and heroine. This is the only thing for which we feel the 
slightest gratitude. = oe 

There can be no doubt that “ Daniel Deronda.” 10 has experienced 
a great deal of hogtile criticism. But “stones are only thrown at the 
fruit-laden tree,” as the Tamil proverb says. Considering, too, the 
quarter from whence the criticism has proceeded, George Eliot may 
regard it as the sincerest tribute of praise. As we said in a notice of 
the first number of ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” George Eliot has invaded the 
province of the novelist of fashionable life. As long as she described 
the ways and doings of Silas Marner and Seth Bede, and such people, 
the fashionable novelist felt safe. But now Park Lane has found a 
chronicler who can perceive that there are booths in “ Vanity Fair” 
in which the highest lessons of.life may be taught. We shall not now 
criticise “‘ Daniel Deronda,” but simply express a hope that it may be 
the beginning of a fresh series of tales which must entirely revolu- 
tionise the tone of novels of fashionable life. 





9 “©The Reward of Constancy.” By T. W. London: Provost & Co, 1876. 
10 Daniel Deronda.” By George Eliot. Book VIII. ‘‘Fruit and Seed,” 
London : William Blackwood & Sons. 1876. 
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* The great value of Mr. Browning’s new volume of poetry 1 to un- 
prejudiced critics is that it enables them to form some estimate of his 
power as a humorist. Our other great living poet cannot be said 
be very strong as far as humour goes. Nor do any of the younger 
poets appear, as far as we are at present able to judge, to possess the 
quality in any great degree. Mr. Swinburne, perhaps, possesses it 
most, but he unfortunately works himself up into a white heat of 
passion, which is utterly fatal to humour. As all the world knows, 
‘“‘Pacchiorotto” is a satire on the critics. Now the critics have 
talked more nonsense about Browning than about anybody else 
except Shakespeare. Apollo has at last come forth to flay them. But 
our Apollo is too good-natured. He wants a sharper knife and a 
good deal more of the ferocity of the Turk. We are not going to 
blame him for this. The spirit of the “ Dunciad” and the “ English 
Bards” is fiendish. But the question is, why meddle with the critics 
at all? It is useless to do so, unless you can “smite once and smite 
no more.” Mr. Browning should remember what the Chevalier de 
Boufflers wrote to Grimm—“ They were the fools who cried against 
me, you will say. Yes, but the fools have the advantage of numbers, 
and it is that which decides. It is of no use to make war with them: 
we shall not weaken them: they will always be the masters.” Not 
always, however, we would add. But most certainly foolish critics 
will not be put down by two or three dozen macaronic verses, which 
probably did not take Mr. Browning as many minutes to write. But 
supposing that Mr. Browning had written a satire keen and polished 
as the “ Dunciad” itself, what then, and to what good? There are 
many considerations against writing such a satire. We will, however, 
only mention two, which suggest themselves at the very first blush. 
In the first place, to use Lord Bacon’s language when speaking 
about hatred, the satirist lowers himself by his spirit of vengeance 
below the very persons whom he satirises. If this reason is not 
sufficient, a more personal consideration offers itself. Why spread 
abroad the foolish criticisms upon yourself which would not else be 
known? and, further, why immortalise foolish critics who would not 
else be heard of? This generation does not read the criticisms of old 
Quarterlies and Edinburghs to form its opinion upon Shelley and 
Wordsworth, nor will the next generation go back to the same 
eminent authorities for their opinions upon Browning and Swin- 
burne. There have been two men in our day, who have benefited 
mankind to an extent which cannot be estimated, who have been 
assailed by a violence of abuse to which the criticisms upon Mr. 
Browning are mere child’s play. One of them was Mill, the 
other happily is still amongst us—Darwin. Poetry in this case 
may learn a lesson from Philosophy—may learn how to bear false- 
hood and malignity with patience, feeling assured that truth must in 





11 « Pacchiorotto, and how he Worked in Distemper.” With other Poems. 
By Robert Browning. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1876. 
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the end triumph. Mr. Browning by “ Pacchiorotto” has hurt not 
his enemies, but his friends. 

Goethe used to say that had he been an Englishman he should 
never have written a play, as he should have been crushed down with 
the mere idea of writing after Shakespeare. We wish that some such 
thought as this would occur to some of our own poets. Further, 
the drama is dead in England to all practical purposes. When 
Tennyson’s genius fails to give it life, minor writers might hesitate 
before they attempt the task. Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s “St. Thomas 
of Canterbury” !* is a good specimen of the modern drama, Mr. 
De Vere is well known as the writer of verse very much above 
the average, marked by its culture, harmony, and good taste, rather 
than by its boldness or originality. His is the verse which must 
at all times command the respect of all cultivated men; but it is 
precisely the verse which fails to make any impression on the public. 
When we read his “St. Thomas of Canterbury,” we pause at every 
speech to think what Shakespeare, and what lesser men than 
Shakespeare, would have made of the subject. The comparison will 
force itself upon us, and we are reminded of the force of Goethe’s 
saying. We could quote many speeches which are remarkable for 
their literary power, and what may be ealled the level excellence of 
their workmanship. If Mr. De Vere does not soar very high, he at all 
events never falls. His language is always good, and his similes apt 
and often very pretty. Some of the speeches of the Pope and the 
Archbishop rise into a strain of genuine passion, and the dream of 
the Empress in the fourth act is marked-by imaginative power of 
an unusual order. 

It is always dangerous to prophesy about the future of a poet. 
No one could have foreseen “ In Memoriam” and the “ Idyls of the 
King” in the laureate’s “ Fairy, airy Lilian,” and the rest of the 
unsubstantial lyrics which accompanied it. Mr. Gardner ! possesses 
something of the laureate’s early manner, something, too, of his 
melody, and something of his lighter fancies. But whether Mr. 
Gardner will fulfil the promise which his present graceful little 
volume makes, is a question which he alone can answer. 

There is nothing to distinguish Mr. White’s!* poems from the 
mass of mediocrity which daily appears, with the exception of a 
poem on Oxford life, which is a kind of mixture of Tupper and 
Walt Whitman. 

“ Clarel” is along poem of about twenty-seven thousand lines, of 








12 ¢¢St, Thomas of Canterbury.” A Dramatic Poem. By Aubrey de Vere. 
Author of “ Alexander the Great.” London: Henry S. King & Co. 1876. 

13 “ Sunflowers.” A Book of Verses. By Herbert Gardner, London: Henry 
S. King & Co. 1876. 

14 “ Poems.” By Thomas White, Junior. London and Oxford: James Parker. 


1876. 
15 “ Clare] : A Poem and Pilgrimage in the Holy Land,” By Hermann Melville. 
London : Sampson Low & Co. 1876, 
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which we can only say that we do not understand a single word. 
Here is a specimen :— 


“ Although he nought confessed, 
In Derwent, marking there the scene, 
What interference was expressed 
As of harsh grit in oiled machine— 
Disrelish grating interest,”—(Vol. i. p, 206). 


Talleyrand used to say that he always found nonsense singularly 
refreshing. He would certainly have set a high value on “ Clarel.” 
We very much prefer Lord Southesk’s! lyrics to what may be 
termed his humorous poems, though perhaps he might not be 
inclined to admit the latter title to pieces which are meant to be 
taken seriously. We can, however, thoroughly admire his lyrics, but 
there is something which jars upon us in “ Greenwood’s Farewell” 
and “ Pigworm and Dixie.” The latter, however, especially its con- 
clusion, is full of humour. We read it through the first time, and 
we smile. We read it again, and it fails to satisfy us.) We admire 
its cleverness, and put it aside with a sigh. But the lyrics do satisfy 
us, and give us content. Lord Southesk’s verse is thoroughly steeped 
in a sense of beauty. Here is a quaint conceit from “The Orphan 
Boy :”— 
P “ Then variegated butterflies 
Came flitting from their bower, 
And hovered o’er his opened eyes, 
Supposing they were flowers 
Made beautiful by showers,” 


Here, too, is another conceit from the “ Bonnie Bird :”— 


“The sunset shed a yellow hue, 
And gilt the autumn gold, 
Ané@ filled the pool with yellow too, 
As full as it could hold.” 


It is this quaintness which gives a character to Lord Southesk’s 
poetry. “The Bonnie Bird,” we ought to say, is a little girl with 
golden hair, who is only passing through the land to a sunnier 
country, “as the pretty birdies do.” Lord Southesk is always happy 
when singing of children, flowers, and birds. One bird he appears 
to love above all others—the robin, “the yellow autumn’s night- 
ingale.” There are no less than three poems upon it, and all of 
them beautiful. 

As some of the pieces in “‘Rakings over many Seasons” !” are 
dated 1832, the author can be no longer young, and the poetry 
has none of the note of the modern school. The book smacks of a 





16 ‘¢Greenwood’s Farewell, and other Poems.” By the Earl of Southesk, 


K.T.' London: Strahan & Co. 1876. 
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past age. It contains good old-fashioned translations, scholarly and 
sound, such as the scholars of a former generation delighted in, such 
as, in the days of coaches and costly postage, rectors and deans and 
even country squires used to send to one another to prevent their 
classics from rusting. Here we find all our old favourites, “ Donec 
gratus erum tibi,” and “O Fons Bandusiz,” and “ Lesbia’s Sparrow,” 
and many more, all rendered with grace and fidelity. Nor are the 
writer’s original verses to be despised. Here is a neat epigram 
headed “ Timor Mortis :”— 


“ Pauper, dying of starvation, 
Steals a loaf to break his fast ; 
Dives, dying of repletion, 
Founds a church and breathes his last. 


“Fear of death, diversely prompting, 
Forces both, at that dread time— 
This to vitiate a virtue, 
That to consecrate a crime.” 


We are glad to see the author of “Baby May” again with a 
volume of songs.'8 We are no admirers of Dr. Bennett’s average 
verse. Yet the fact of his popularity augurs better things. His 
worshippers will some day learn to appreciate poetry. At present, 
however, it is a great thing that the public should have an inarticu- 
late longing after the poetical. They at present only admire Tupper, 
Dr. Mackay, and Dr. Bennett. Yet this is something. The causes 
of Dr. Bennett’s popularity lie on the surface. In the first place, he 
is intelligible.) He makes no demand on the intellect. Next, he 
has a sing-song manner, which always captivates the vulgar mind. 
He is quite guiltless of any of those exquisite modulations which are 
the glory of the modern school and the puzzle of the uneducated. 
Then Dr. Bennett is patriotic in a thorough provincial way. He is 
a kind of insular Tyrteus. Lastly, he deals forth well-rounded, 
sonorous commonplaces about brotherhood, virtue, liberty, spring 
and autumn. Chorus and claptrap are his strong points. 

Every one will welcome Mr. Locker’s “ London Lyrics,” !® which 
chas reached its eighth edition, and is now, the author tells us, finally 
arranged. 

With the remainder of the poetical books of the quarter we 
must deal briefly. The outward form and manner of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists are not badly imitated in “The Regent.”2” The 
writer carefully reproduces some of the archaic words, as “ roynish,” 

. “heft,” &c., which lend a certain effect to his verse. He does not, 





18 “ Songs of a Song-Writer.” By W. C. Bennett. London: Henry S, King 


& Co. 1876. e 
19 «¢ London Lyrics,” By Frederick Locker. A New Edition. Enlarged and 
Finally Revised. London: Henry S. King & Co. 1876. 
2 «The Regent.” A Playin Five Acts and Epilogue, By J. M. Chanson. 
London: Samuel Tinsley. 1876. 
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however, go very deep. Still, if he is young, as we should suppose, 
he may achieve far worthier things than “ The Regent.” 

Anniversaries, but especially centenaries, seem to call forth all the 
latent rubbish which a nation possesses. As America always does 
things on a grand scale, she has produced the grandest rubbish for 
her recent centenary which we have ever read. 

“Joan of Arc” 22 is a poem which did not gain the Vice-Chancel- 
lor’s Prize. It is so utterly bad, that we are surprised it was not 
successful. 

Bavius and Mevius still flourish, and their bays are as green as 
ever. Bavius writes “Leaves of Hope,” ** and Mevius “ Legends of 
Poictiers.” *# 

A few other books remain to be noticed. ‘Three Centuries of 
English Poetry”* is most excellently done. The selections are 
made with good taste and discrimination. The notes, too, are to the 
point. We can most strongly recommend the book. Some time ago 
we noticed a volume of “ Cummerland Talk” by Mr. Richardson. 
The second series *° is a very great advance upon the first. The 
stories possess real humour. We deeply regret, however, that Mr. 
Richardson has not added a glossary. This is the great want of the 
book. To the inhabitants of the southern counties, ‘‘ Cummerland 
Talk” without a glossary is about as unintelligible as the new Assyrian 
inscriptions in the British Museum. A better editor for Ovid” 
than Mr. Church could not be found. He puts the English reader 
in the proper position for judging the past by his modern illustra- 
tions and comparisons. Miss Lucas’s** translations are marked both 


by fidelity and spirit. 





21 *The Declaration of Independence: A Poem Commemorating the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of the National Birthday of the United States of America.” 
By Joseph H, Martin, Published by the Author, New York: H. L. Biglow. 
1876. 

22 “ Joan of Arc: A Poem.” London: Kirkby & Endean. 1876, 

23 ‘*Teaves of Hope and Phases of Love: Early Poems,” By Stanley 
Saville. London: Provost & Co, 1876. 

24 «¢ A Legend of Poictiers.” London: Provost & Co. 1876. 

25 “ Three Centuries of English Poetry.” Edited by Rosaline Orme Masson. 
London: Macmillan & Co, 1876. 

26 “ Cummerland Talk; being Short Tales and Rhymes in the Dialect of 
that County.” By John Richardson, of Saint John’s. Second Series. London : 
Bemrose & Sons. Carlisle: G. & T. Coward. 1876, 

*7 “ Ovid.” (Ancient Classics for English Readers, Edited by the Rev. W. 
Lucas Collins, M.A.) By the Rev. Alfred Church, M.A. London: William 
Blackwood & Sons. 1876. 

28 “Translations from the German Poets of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries.” By Alice Lucas, London: Henry 8. King & Co. 1876. 
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ROFESSOR PLUMPTRE has published a “new and greatly 
enlarged edition” of his “ Lectures on Elocution” at King’s 
College. The book is sound, sensible, and amusing ; and though the 
many examples must naturally have had much greater weight when 
delivered viva voce, students of English language and of elocution can- 
not fail to gather many valuable hints, The best mode of learning to 
read aloud well is, no doubt, to hear some good reader and imitate 
him, not slavishly, but with intelligent differences to suit our own voice 
and taste, which will influence the interpretation of passages ; but then, 
as Professor Plumptre sadly admits, there are few good readers. The 
next best way is to get such a book as this and study it carefully. 
Students will find the passages on the pronunciation of separate letters 
especially valuable, as well as the Appendix on words in the Scriptures, 
We should like to think that clergymen and members of Parliament 
could be obliged to attend a course of lectures from Mr. Plumptre, 
but perhaps the majority are incorrigible. The young, however, are 
not, and they, or at least their teachers, will do well to study this wise 
book. 

From the time that Milton wrote his letter to Master Samuel 
Hartlib to the present day there have been always found theorists 
who, constructing from their imagination an ideal child, have proceeded 
to give him an ideal system of education ; and it may be well that 
some should frame theories of which the practical persons may after- 
wards apply any small part as they may find it convenient. Dr. Hill’s 
“Order of §$tudies,”? after following which the pupil may have 
mastered the hierarchy of sciences, is extremely ambitious, and, as 
it seems to us, equally impracticable. Neither is it redeemed by the 
wonderful poetic fervour which Milton brought to his scheme, which 
appeared practicable to him, because he saw in every pupil a possible 
Milton. ‘The True Order of Studies” succeeds in being dull as well 
as impracticable. 

When Dr. Hayman dismissed Mr. Sidgwick from Rugby, his friends 
associated with him in tuition, or who knew directly what his’ school- 
work was, united to give him such a testimonial to ability and 
character as can rarely have been gained by any other man. Mr. 
Jex Blake’s first act was to invite Mr. Sidgwick to resume his post ; and 
here is a book * which shows how wise, from the tutorial point of view, 
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he was to do so. It is a thoroughly admirable little manual. There 
is perhaps no need of insisting that to understand a language well it 
is essential to know how to write it ; and if not for all boys, Greek will 
always be highly important for many. Mr. Sidgwick finds that the 
fault of most exercise-books is their dulness. No interest in com- 
posing can possibly be inspired in the learner who has detached 
clauses to translate about “the Christian duty of shearing sheep 
rather than flaying them,” or “the lion eating the gardener and the 
gardener’s aunt.” Mr. Sidgwick has therefore “given the exercises 
from the first in the form of separate tales complete in themselves.” 
The notes on construction and idiom precede the exercises, and are, 
with the vocabulary, thoroughly satisfactory. 

This beautifully-printed edition of the “ Ajax of Sophocles,” 4 with 
scholarlike notes and a careful introductory analysis, is worthy of 
the Clarendon Press Series in which it appears, 

The subject of open vowels is not a generally attractive study. Most 
people would be contented with some such view as the following : that 
the shortening of a long vowel before another vowel was a natural and 
reasonable thing, and generally observed in Homer; that the loss of 
the spirants‘accounted for many apparent exceptions to the rule ; that 
in the other cases (which Dr. Grulich® shows to be far more numerous 
than we had supposed), the persistence of the long vowel before another 
was to be accounted for partly by the licence of refurbishers, who, 
unaware of the loss of the spirants, assume a general laxity of prin- 
ciple, and partly was the result of a comparatively rude metrical 
system, which gave the reciter the power, by artificially dwelling on a 
syllable, of preserving its quantity, or even of making an originally 
short syllable long. It seems to us quite unreasonable to suppose that 
scientific accuracy is to be expected in the Homeric poems, the 
authorship of which is so entirely obscure ; yet it must be admitted 
that from subjects so unpromising rigid inquiry has produced remark- 
able results. It is impossible to review this interesting pamphlet 
in the space we can give to it ; much is disputable, much self-evident, 
sometimes the author admits frankly he can make neither head nor 
tail of parts of his subject. In the final sentences, the gist of the book, 
he admits that after all he does not know what to say about the long 
vowels. But it is worth reading, and there are passages, notably 
one at p. 31, about errorem inveteratum, et seacenties repetitum, against 
which he fights with metaphors breathing the thunder of war, and 
drawn from the sieges of old, which recall the criticisms of the days 
of Brunck, very unlike those of our more prosaic times. 

Mr. Way has translated the “Odes of Horace”® with especial 











4 «Sophocles in Single Plays: Ajax.’ Edited by Lewis Campbell, M.A., 
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reference to those who are, like himself, engaged in classical instruc- 
tion. He finds that he can seldom get boys to enter into the spirit of 
the author on which they are engaged, and he finds that the reason 
of this is, that boys are taught to translate poetry into such prosaic 
equivalents. He complains, for instance, of the words “ great ox-hide” 
and “ many-sounding sea” as rendering their Greek equivalents, and 
considers that the “ pelt of an ox-gigantic” or the “ multitudinous- 
sounding sea-tide” ought to content the ear as well as the original. 
In his translation of the “Odes of Horace” he has not aimed at 
retaining the metres of the original, but gives simply a rhythmical 
version. In poetic diction we do not think that he has at all suc- 
ceeded. His translation is indeed literal, and on the whole accurate, 
though there are many renderings with which we do not agree, where 
the whole of the poetry has evaporated. We take, absolutely at 
random, the two last stanzas of the magnificent ode (Lib. iii. 
Carm. 5)— 
“ Colo tonantem credidimus Jovem ;” 


those beginning— 


“ Atque sciebat, que sibi barbarus 
Tortor pararet ; ” . 


and here is the rendering— 


“ Although he knew what things the savage torturer 
For him made ready, yet he put aside 
Friends that were fain to thwart him, and 
The people his return delaying, 
Even as he were leaving weary lawsuits 
Of clients, after settling each dispute, 
Hasting to his Venafran farms, 
Or to Tarentum, Sparta’s daughter.” 


Mr. Arnold? has edited Pope’s “ Essay on Criticism,” the ‘ Moral 
Essays,” and the “ Dunciad,” for the use of schools, all the other im- 
portant poems of the author having been previously edited by other 
persons. Itis of course an expurgated edition. 

A lady, now dead, collected for her own amusement, and not 
with a view to publication, a large number of words which have in 
some degree changed their meanings since they were used in our 
earlier literature. They are now arranged in a volume® of the same 
character as Archbishop Trench’s ‘‘ English Past and Present.” The 
book is well printed, and may be turned over with some interest. 
But as a scientific aid to philology it is quite useless; the derivation 
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of words is nowhere given; many uses of words are said to be obso- 
lete which are not so, and new, which are not so. The list is incom- 
plete, even to carelessness, since a word, “ bullion,” of which the change 
is noted in the introduction, is not in the list of words in the body of 
the book. That it could have been better had the author taken 
greater pains is a tfuism not at all unfairly applied to the present 
work, 

We all know the sort of thing which a despairing editor of a minor 
magazine may accept at the last moment, if he be short of copy. Such 
are “The Wallbridge Miscellanies ;” ® and as there is no valid reason 
why they should have been written, so is there less why they should 
be published in a collected form. 

We have before spoken of the encyclopedic range of reading re- 
quired by any one who would review an Encyclopedia; yet an exami- 
nation far short of exhaustion may enable us to judge of the value of 
even such a work as that which Messrs. Black !° are carrying out with 
so great care and enterprise. They take every pains to get the best 
men, or at all events those most en evidence, to write each on 
his own special subject ; and if we discover a considerable preponder- 
ance of Scotchmen, we need not too carefully inquire, so long as the 
work is good, if there may not have been somewhat of national par- 
tiality in the selection of writers. ‘To the beginning of each volume, 
pending the issue of a complete index, is affixed a table of principal 
articles, with the names of their authors; and this, while it is very 
useful, tends in some degree to distract our attention from a real exa- 
mination of the book. We incline to think that such examination 
would show that the lesser articles are not compiled with quite the same 
carefulness as those judged more important. We take, quite at random, 
“ Bournemouth,” and find that “in 1870 railway communication (with 
what is left doubtful) was afforded by a branch of the South-Western 
(Railway) from Ringwood.” No notice is taken of the fact that another 
railway, the Midland, opens up direct communication with Bath, 
Bristo], and the North. We are told, also, that Bournemouth is pic- 
turesquely situated “on the slope of a richly wooded hill.” This is a 
totally wrong conception of the physical character of the place. The 
town is on two cliffs, divided from each other by a deep gully or 
ravine, on the sides of which the town slopes to the Bourne, which 
drains the heath land behind the town. 

Take again “ Calas, Jean,” an article totally inadequate to the deep 
interest of the subject in itself, and rendered for ever memorable by 
the part played by Voltaire in the Procés Calas, The writer makes 
no mention whatever of the exhaustive monograph on the subject by 
the late Athanase Coquerel, fils, and if he has read it, he has misun- 
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derstood it in more than one particular. It is precisely in these 
minor notices that we expect extreme accuracy. If in a brilliant 
essay on some great subject there are inaccuracies of detail, we can 
usually correct them by our own reading, but in minor matters we are 
for the most part wholly dependent on our Encyclopedia or Dic- 
tionary, or the first writer on the subject who comes to hand. 

We turn to articles of greater pretension. One of the most learned, 
complete, and interesting is that on Buddhism, by Mr. Rhys Davids. 
It is written at once sympathetically and critically. Gautama could 
scarcely find a more enthusiastic disciple for all that he really taught, 
while Buddhism is severely handled for all that has been built on 
the fair foundation. We could wish that Mr. Davids would bring 
his critical powers to bear on the origin of Christianity; but the 
investigation of one of the great religions of the world is perhaps 
enough for one lifetime. 

Mr. Minto’s “Byron” is a model of concise and discriminating 
biography, and the criticism on Byron’s poetry is nothing short of 
masterly. It was perhaps necessary that he should make but scant 
allusion to Byron’s daughter Allegra, the story of whose brief life is 
so intertwined with that of one still living; and he is perhaps right 
in dismissing with all but silent contempt the scandal bruited by 
“a celebrated living authoress who was slightly acquainted with 
Lady Byron.” We warn Mr. Minto, however, that he may find it 

' necessary to revert to these unsavoury matters, as there are those . 
in London who profess to speak with authority, and murmur the 
scandal still. Mr. Minto’s calm criticism of statement sometimes 
leaves us in doubt as to his own opinion. We wonder if he considers 
it a compliment to Byron that “he is the favourite poet of our Eng- 
lish-speaking fellow-subjects in India; the educated Bengalee knows 
him by heart.” We suspect it would be found that it is Byron’s most 
ornate and least excellent poems which the Hindu studies, and that 
they are dangerous guides to English. Bengalee English is a wild 
caricature of all that is most stilted, most mistakenly ornate, in our 
literature. 

Mr. Browning’s ‘“ Cesar” strikes us as inadequate ; clever, but not 

profound ; as though written hastily, and with incomplete reference to 
his authorities. But it is very interesting as the work of a fresh and 
vigorous mind, while it is just one of those articles of which we spoke 
when we said it is easy to supplement and correct them elsewhere. 
‘Of other biographical articles, it is enough to say that ‘“ Burke” is by 
Mr. John Morley, and is worthy of the pen which has given us else- 
where studies on |Rousseau, Voltaire, Diderot, Robespierre. ‘‘ Lord 
Brougham,” by Mr. Henry Reeve, is able, as well as the same writer’s 
essay on the Cabinet, while both are a trifle dull. Mr. Barnett Smith 
on “Mrs, Browning” is not equal to his subject; there is a lack of 
real criticism, and thought and style are alike turgid. 

Other excellent articles are—‘‘ Botticelli,” by Professor Sydney 
‘Coloni ; “ Breeds,” by Francis Darwin; “ Buckingham,” by Mr. 8, 
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Gardiner; ‘ Canaanites,” by Rev. T. K. Cheyne. If we do not 
specify some extremely interesting articles on such matters as 
Brewing, Bridges, Building, Canal, &c., it is because we fear to go 
beyond our last in these technical subjects ; and we must leave the 
botanists to fight their own battle with Professor Balfour. The volume, 
as a whole, more than sustains the reputation of the work, so far as it 
has gone. 
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